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PREFACE 


Written during the warj these Studio grew out of the wish 
to impart some things 1 have enjoyed in Arabic and Peisiait 
not only to feDow-students, who can correct me if I misp 
interpret, but also to others who mthout being specialists 
are interested in the literature, philosophy and religion of' tiie 
East. Since the five essays fall into two distinct groups, it has 
been decided to publish them in two volumes bearing different 
titles, namely, Studies m T'slainic Poeity and Studies in 
Islatnic Mysticisnw The latter comprise (i) an account of the 
famous Persian Abii Sa'id ibn Abi ']-Khayi—dervish, 
abbot, saint, and reputed poet—drawn from documents 
singularly rich in detail which shed a rather disillusioning 
light upon bis character; (2) a study of *Abdii l-Karfm al- 
Jili's treatise entitled. al-Ittsdn {il^lCdmil or The Perfect 
Man,” a very curious exposition of the Mohammedan Logos 
doctrine by a Muhyaw-f, le. one whose modes of thought are 
derived from Muhyi'ddin Ibnu T-‘Aiabi; {3) an essay on the 
Odes of Ibnu T-Farid, which unite mj’sticism with poetry of 
the rarest kind, but are so veiled in allegory that a glimpse of 
the meaning underneath is sometimes as much as we can 

obtain. - ^ 

The present volume is devote to beUes^lettres. Professor 
Browne's edition of the Luiidbu "l-Albdbt the anthology com¬ 
piled by Muhammad ‘Awff, gave me art opportunity of 
trying what could be done w'ith Peisian court-poetry. In this 
field all the flowers are not roses, and tlte roses are artificial; 
yet with no disparagement to their beauty, so exquisite is the 
art. Abu T-*.AM al-Ma‘arri was an old friend, whose pessimism 
made hours of gloom seem cheerful by contrast; and I 
believed that many would appreciate a version of selected 
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Preface 

passages from his LwzumiyyM. English readeis have not jret 
had this work put before them in a recognisable form: they 
will see that it is not in the least like the " quatrains " which it 
has inspired. My essay should be read as a supplement to the 
monograph by Alfred von Kremer in the Proceedings of the 
Vienna Academy (rSSq). That, indeed, is worthy of its theme, 
and one can scarcely imagine that it will ever become 
obsolete. But with all its brilliancy and charm I doubt 
whether it does justice to Ma'airf's genius. Von Kremer seems 
to have forgotten that poetry is not philosophy and that the 
Luzum is pre-eminently the work of a literary man. His 
attention was fixed upon the ideas, consequently he did not 
examine the language and style with sufficient closeness to 
detect the subtle manner in which the poet at once 
and proclaims his unbelief in the Mohammedan or any other 
revealed religion. I have broken new ground and endeavoured 
to widen the perspjective. However my conclusions may be 
regarded, they are based on the best evidence, that of the 
author's writings, though it is avowedly disingenuous. Of the 
examples in English, including four which Mr Fisher Unwin 
has given me leave to reprint from my Literary History of the 
Arabs (iqoy), comparatively few coincide with the pieces 
chosen by Von Kremer, The appendix containing their text 
will serve, I hope, as an introduction to .^bic poetry for 
students who may find the pre-lslamic odes too difficult at 
first or fail to acquire a taste for them. Concerning the 
principles and methods which I have followed in translating, 
the choice of metres, the value of rhyme, etc., a good deal 
might be said; but as argument about such questions is apt 
to end in the sort of agreement recommended by Evenus_ 

trw lib- &»(9Strr' tant, tftoi ni8«— 

it will be enough to say that the verse-translations arc not 
unduly free and should be of use to readers of the oiiginai 
Arabic and Persian, While the mystical poems often need a 
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commentary, in other cases the aim has been to select typical 
extracts which for the most part explain themselves. 

1 cannot send forth this book without some reference to 
what has helped me to write it. Thirty years have now passed 
since I began to read Persian with Professor E. G. Browne. 
Looking back over that period, I recall his constant sympathy, 
his ever ready encouragement and support, with feelings which 
are beyond my power to express. By dedicating these Studies 
to him T would pay tribute to a great Orientalist and more 
especially acknowledge, in a way that will not displease him, 
my personal debt of gratitude and atfection. 

REYNOIJ> A. NICHOLSON. 


OeUjber, 193a, 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS 


F. 7^ Thfi name Abfi Zur^'a is daubthil^ Sfe Ethjg, 

Ltii^aiur tn Grundnis d&t Imnts^h^ Phiiolsgia^ vqL tr. p. 221+ 

P, IQ. 1 have retained the usaal opening qI the name Rddagf, but 
RildaM seems to bo the correct fora, as it rhym&i with k^akS in a Ti-efse by 
Ni^iml 'Arfid^ {Lubdb. voL ii. p, 7, I 17} and with andaki in a verae by 
Khiq&ni {J4inl, BaJtdrtsidn, ed. by SchJechta-Wsschrd, p. 1. S JdJ.). 

P* 13. The ^Dwer which the Persians caU tdia ^rendered here and else¬ 
where by -'tulip'*) ia reaJIy the red anemQqe. 

P. 19. Jabal in connexion with 'Abdu refers to the mountainotis 

district of Gharjist^n, See Froi. Brqwne'a Liierary Htsfary 0/ Persia^ voL n. 
p. 341, and Mr Le Strange's Lands of Easi^ Caliphai^, pp. 415^, 

P. 56,1. a from foot. It ought perhaps to have been mentioned that here 
the Latin Indtation ia not quite exact. In thecataJectic variety of the fitndl 
metro the third foot o£ the second hemistich i$ regularly and 

■ -Qccnm only as a rarn exception to the rule. For this reasm the '* frw " 

(mu/frif) rhyme should be restored in the poem by Facazdaq’ printed in 
Ndidekea Dehetus^ pp. 84-^, Perfect metrical corregiKindenoc might be 
obtained by writing in the second lims qf the Latin version 

habet terthnonium hoc: gzauis uia Icti est^ 
and in the tomth line 

priusquam uoces spe gloriaque potEtns. 

P. 67, No. 14- A E^ma should be substituted for th&fotJ stop at the end 
of the sixth line. 

P. 82, No. first line. Rssd 

^'The IttiAm,, he kaows'^^his toncfts are not miTu* _ " 

P. 85, No. 7Z, first line. Raad ^*to bis away/^ 

P. 89, note 1. For 4 dd read 4 dd- 

^ P, 104, note 4, For al-Farq bayn^ *Lfwaq read "Abfi Man^fir 'Abdn 
l-^Jihir al'Eaghdidl, aI~Farq bayna "l-firaq/' 

Pp iij. No. 140, U. t-4. These lins evidently allude to an apocryphal 
yadith, hot 1 do not rcmeinber to have met with it in any work on Sfiff 
ascetkisni. 

116* No. 141, last line, Cf. Ibn ^wqaJ, ed+ J>e Goeje in BiM. U«h 
ffrapAotum Ardbtoorum, it. 117^ f 

>i^‘ l>* 4^ ijjUUll UjlOj 

According ta Muqaddaslj the Moslems tmaed lull of the chiui^ 
into a mosquo wl«n tbvy canqubed yim?, DrT. W, Arnold lua cal led my 
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xii 

^ttfidfiaa toa passsgi? in Ibn Jnbayr fE. J, W. Gibb MworiiU Series vpL V* 
p- 303, 13-^0} fnum wbicb U appeal^ that aitemKi^quca been converted 
intD cbiirciies, Moslems mi^t canliiiue to uae a part Qf them. But these 
arB dombtfnl examptes ef a ptactice wMcb, in any case, vraa exeeptiDoal. 
ftiQbably Ma^arri is thinking sepamte but adjaceat buildings. 

157, fKHiLlt. I^amdnn^ MwEtawfi, Ta'tikk~i Guilds ^E. J+ W* Gibb 
Meiuori^ Series. v^pL xiv. p. 10. L 7 loll.h refeia to the doctxine wblcb he 
held by the leanitd men of India. China, Cathay and Eumpe^ that 
the Creadon of Admn took place a mOUdti years ago> and that there were 
several Adams, each speaking a difierent language, who succeeded one 
another in tnrn as the posterity cif ^ch died out. Cf. Blnici. aJ-Aihdru 
a tr, by Sachau under the title of TA* Chrtiitedbgy jof A jvirfenf 2 ^fiitQn^ 
(London, iE 79 >p PP^ 113^, 

P, J6^4, No. 138, first line. Riod 

books pglomicaJ had been composed.*^ 

P, 204, No, 317* third vei$e- For Girls are armwa" 

"They am pcuson*." 

^ #..5^ 

P. 314, No^ 24> V. A. Though all the texts, I think, have the 

true reading must be equi%‘^^t to 

j # jt 

P. ai9, No. 39 - t . For 1 ^ * h read , 

f • A j * i 

P. 363, No. al^p V, t. Few rwkf 

P, 264, No* 324 p V. 1. For nod Jjjjj. 

P, a?!* No, 353, V. I . For ^ r^^Jd ^jl^- 


CHAPTER I 


AN EARLY PERSIAN ANTHOLOGY 

The book entitled Luhdhtt 'l^Albdb has been known to 
students of Persian literature since 1848, when an account 
of the Elliot Codex was conununicated to the Royal Asiatic 
Society by Nathaniel Bland^. Its importance and rarity- 
only two, or at most three, manuscripts have survived— 
marked it out for publication as soon as the Ion|^-de]ayed 
task of proriding critical editions of historical and bio¬ 
graphical Persian texts was taken in hand by Professor 
Browne with the energy and ardour to wluch Oriental 
scholarship owes so much; and it is now accessible in two 
volumes, admirably edited and artistically printed {Leyden, 
1903-1906). Concemh^ the author, Muhammad 'Awff, we 
have little information. His family daimed descent from 
'Abdu l-Rahmin ibn 'Awf, an illustrious Companion of the 
Prophet. Bom and bred at Bukhdrd in the latter half of the 
twelfth century, 'Awff became one of those wandering 
scholars who, obeying the Prophet's injnDction to seek know¬ 
ledge even in China, travelled from town to town and from 
court to court, and mth nothing but their talents to recom¬ 
mend them played an influential part in Moslem politics and 
society. When Transoxania and Khurisdn were threatened 
by the Mongols, he made his way to India, where he served 
in succession under Sultan NS^im'ddin Qubdeha of Sind and 
his conqueror, Sultan Dtatmish. To the vizier of Btatmish 
be dedicated his most famous work, the Jawdmi'u *l~Hikdy^f 
an immense coUection of historical and literary anecdotes. 

The Luidb professes to be the first Biography of Persian 
Poets, but although its form and arrangement justify this 

^ S™ Ms ajtick: *"Ou the cadiest PeraiAii Biography of by 

Aafi, a^nd on some other Worley of the class caJlfid XazkLrat- 
al-ShqjiTO/ * m the aioth volume of the Joum^U of Royal Aii^k 
pp. 111-176. 
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description, the so-called biographies chiefly consist of high- 
flown complimentary phrases strung togeth^ indiscriminate¬ 
ly, with as little regard for fitness as for truth. Dates are 
very rare. In many cases the poet's name is the sir^le fact 
that his *'Iife” fields, and we have reason to be thankful 
that the Moslem system of nomenclature often indicates the 
town or district to which a man belongs either by birth or 
residence. The Lubdb might safely be ignored if its value 
depended on the biographical notices written by 'Aw 0 him¬ 
self. These, however, occupy an inconsiderable amount of 
space in relation to the whole text, which is almost entirely 
composed of excerpts from the work of about 300 poets. 
Essentially, then, the Lubdb is an anthology. It possesses 
unique historical importance as the oldest compilation of the 
kind in Persian*, preserving the names of many andent poets 
who are otherwise unknown, together with a great deal of 
verse that is nowhere else to be found. Of its literary merit 
lovers of poetry can form some notion from the specimens 
which I have translated, though this test is, of course, in¬ 
adequate and must be corrected by reading the original 
pa^ges as well as by reference to other portions of the book. 
Oriental standards of taste are so deeply at variance with 
those which prevail in Europe that we are too ready to con¬ 
demn outright what displeases us instead of trying, not to 
recondle the points of view, but to lay our own aside and 
approach the other in a spirit of sympathetic curiosity. This 
is the more necessary here because, with few exceptions, the 
I^ts dted in the Lubdb are distinctly minor and unable to 
rise above the elaborate conventions of the Persian ars 
which only the breath of genius can inspire with life. 
Moreover, in the opinion of an accomplished critic, Mirzi 
Muhammad of Qazwfn—whose introduction and notes to 
Professor Browne's edition are a model of patient and fruitful 
research—Awff has not selected the materials of his antho¬ 
logy to the best advantage. 

FoimaUy considered, Persian poetry falls into five main 


^ A mans aiiideDt work by Abd Tihir jai ■ 
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An Early Persian Anthology 

types, and four of these occur in the Luhdb, namely, the 
qa^da or purpose-poetn/' which b most often a panegyric 
but may be satiric^, didactic, philosophicaJ, or religious; 
the gftazal, of which the subject is usu^y love, human or 
divine; the qiga or fragment, which is either a piece of verse 
detached from a qofida or a poem complete in itself; and the 
rHbdi or i^uatrain. The fifth type, which is known by the 
name of ttudknasd, includes poems longer than the qa^a, 
such as epics, romances, and expositions of moral or mystical 
philosophy. Both in form and motive it stands apart fi-om 
the rest and offers no temptation to the ordinary anthologist. 

Before discussing further these various kinds of poetry 
and showing some of their peculiar characteristics by means 
of translation, I think it may be well to say a few words on 
certain matters of historical interest about which the reader 
will naturally wish to be informed. Let me begin by setting 
forth *Awfi’s description of the contents of the Lubdb. He 
divides it into twelve chapters, arranged as follows; 

L On the excdlence of poetry and the pHietic art, 

If, On the etymological meaning of sAi'r (poetry}. 

HI. On the question who was the first poet. 

IV. On the question who was the author of the first Persian 
poem. 

V. On the choice poems of Sultans, Kings, and Amirs. 

VI. On the choke poems of viriers and eminent statesmen. 
VII, On the choice poems of religious leaders, divines, and men 
of learning. 

VIII. On the choice poems of the poets of the House of Tahir, 
the House of Layth, and the House of SimAn. 

IX. On the poets of the House of 

X. On the poets of the House of Seljdq, to the end of the reign 
of Sanjar. 

XI. On the poets who flourished in the period extending from 
the death of Sanjar to the author's time. 

XII, On the choice poems of eminent statesmen, poets, and 
scholars attached to the court of Sultan Nfbk^'ddin 
Qub&cha. 
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The introductory chapters need not detain ns. As regards 
the questions propounded in chapters iii and iv, 'Awff is 
inclined to accept the tradition that the first poet in the 
world was Adam, who composed an Arabic elegy (two verses 
of which are quoted) on 1 ;^ son Abel; and he ascribes the 
first Persian verse to "that great Hunter/* King BahrSni 
Gfir. Remembering that 'Aw^H was a courtier, we can excuse 
him for giving royalties and grandees the place of honour in 
his Anthology, but it tries our patience to rrad those noble 
amateurs whom he flatters so cheaply. Of the verse in this 
section of the book a page or two would bold all that is worth 
preserving for its own sake or on account of its association 
with great personages and c^-ents. The eighth and following 
chapters, which are printed in the second volume of Pro- 
lessor Browne's edition, constitute the kernel of the Lubdb. 
Here we find real bards, men devoted to the art and business 
of poetry, drawn up, rant on rank, in the chronological order 
of the dynasties imder which they lived: the Tihirids {a.d, 
820-872); the ^aJTirids, descended from Ya'qfib ihn Layth, 
the Coppersmith {a,d. 867-903); the SdmAnids (a.d. S74- 
999); the Ghaznevids—called “the House of N4fir" after 

Ni^fru’ddfn Sahuttigin, who founded the dynasty^_from 

the accession of Sultan Mahmud to the death of Mas'fid, the 
third sovereign of the Une (a.d. 998-1040); and finally the 
Seljiiqs, from Tughril to Sanjar {a.d. 1037-1157), and from 
San jar to the author's day (about a.d, 1220). Thus the whole 
period covered by the Lubdb is approximately four hundred 
years. Opening with the spring-time of Persian poetry which 
accompanied the movement towards national independence 
in eastern tr&n, it runs a long and brilliant course ere it 
closes amidst the gathering darkness of the Mongol invasion. 

Since my object is not so much to trace the historical 
development of this poetry as to illustrate its literary foim 
and substance, the work of indiriduals will receive less 
attention than the four principal types which have been 
enumerated above, I will treat each type separately, taiHn p 
the simpler first and leaving the the most itifici^ 

and complex, to the end. 
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The oldest Persian verse-form is probably the rubcPl. It 
eontains fourUnes, of which the hist, second, and fourth must 
rhyme with one another, while the third may or may not 
rhyme with the rest. Such an arrangement of rhymes, how¬ 
ever, does not exhaust the dehnition: there must also be a 
certain metrical scheme. 'Awfi quotes two couplets by the 
Tabirid poet, ^anjala of Bidghis, which only fail to be a 
rubdH because they are not written in one of the metres 
peculiar to this form: 

My sweetheart rue-seed on the fire threw 
For fear of harm the evil eye might do. 

Rue-seed and fire she needs not. with a face 
As bright as fire, a mole as dark as rue^. 

The rubd'i resembles a short epigram, in the Greek sense 
of the word, and the best specimens have something of the 
quality which belougs to the Greek as contrasted with the 
Latin epigram: simplicity and directness of style, weight 
rather than wit, terseness without **epigTaimnatic" point. 
It was FitzGerald, not Omar Khayyam, who wrote. 

For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blacken'd—Man's fotgiveness give—and take 1 ^— 

one of many instances in which the English version gives a 
new turn to the oiiginal. The rubd'i, again, is always a com¬ 
plete unit, unrelated to any larger whole. Persian literature 
furnishes no example of a poem like FitzGerald’s, made up of 
a number of quatrains. In Persian Diiedns we often meet 
with collections of ruinTis, but each one is absolutely inde¬ 
pendent, and its place in the series is determined by an 
external and fortuitous feature, namely, the alphabetical 
position of the letter that concludes the rhyme. There are 
no restrictions as to subject-matter. 'Awfi shows a marked 
preference for amatory rniiffs, and we may presume that 
he knew what his readers liked. Among the chosen qua¬ 
trains many are concerned with criticism of life in general or 
with topics suggested by a particular incident; others are 
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descriptive, encomiastic, elegiac, satirical, moral, or religious. 
Noteworthy, as revealing the limitations of the Lubdb and 
its author, is the fact that the mystical ruh£i — and, I may 
add. mystical poetry of any kind—is scarcely represented at 
all. One must go elsewhere to learn how beautiful is the 
literature in whidi the deepest aspirations of Persian thought 
have expressed themselves. 

1 will now give some examples. The first two are by Abu 
'hHasan Talha, of whose poetry the greater part belonged to 
this genre. Skill in composing quatrains might make a poet 
celebrated, even if Ms more ambitious performances fell flat*. 

Hy heart that rested calm and free from care 
Kose up when love of thee alighted there; 

The band that loosed the bonds of Fate and Time 
Thy curl hath hound it with a single hair*. 

O well of honey 1 Yestereve thy sight 
Gladdened this heart that cries for thee to-night. 

'Tis a thing unim a ginab le, the tale 
Of to-night's anguish, yestereve's delight*. 

For thy sake I bled, and still implored in vain; 

To patience then 1 fled, and still endured in vain. 

There’s no device on ^rth a desperate man can use 
But I have used against thee, O Adored, in vain*. 

(Tdju’ddfo Ismi'f] al-Bikharxi.) 

Why do I hope, with empty words cajoled, 

Since I nor head nor tail in it behold? 

Guess by the I^t what this New Year ^all bring: 

The New Year—and ten thousand sorrows oldl* 

(Tdju'ddih Ism 4 ’l] al-B&khaizl.) 

Her beaut>' fills mine eye, and well must I agree 
With mine own eye which holds my Sw'eethcart lovingly, 

'Twixt eye and Sweetheart no ri^t difference can be: 
Either She takes eye’s place, or eye is very She*. 

(RashJdi of Samarcand.) 

^ Lub^. n. 336, 7 foU. • tUi. n, 153.15^ > Ibid, n. 135 7. 

* Ihid* n. 158* 3. * Ibid. Ji, 158, lo, 

^ Ibid. It. tSo, tCf, TbU qiiatr^ may t» nitderstood m a 
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Ahj my much love o£ thee hath hid me low^ 

Grief for thin e abseoce bows me like a bow, 

I have washed my hands of all thy tricks and wiles; 
Lives there another who would tr^t me so?^ 

(Abu ShukuiJ 

The folloising rubdH is evidently mystical. 

Soul of the World, to Thee t turn again 
With bleeding heart, and bring Thee aU my pain. 

Mysdf behind^ before me need and woe^ 

And love still waxing—never may it wane!* 

(Raff cf Merv\) 

When from her bouse the soti! sets forth to climb 
And h^tens back to her eternal prime. 

The four strings Nature fitted on Life's lute 
Disorder'd break at the rude touch of Time^ 

(Badl'u'ddin Turkii al-Sanjarid 

Long have I known the world and read its rede 
In both extremes of fortune. 'Tis my creed. 

Than wealth there's nothing better, next to faith. 

As, next to unfaith, nothing worse than need*. 

(Abu Zur^'a of JurjAn.) 

Here are two quatrains which have a topical character. 
The first was compo^d by Raahidf of Samarcand, a pane¬ 
gyrist of Sultan Malikshah. 

Hcav*ii, which delight’s! with contumely to brand 
The wisest, how long will thy doomful hand 
Plunge me in sadness? Oh, where shall I seek 
The wind that blows me to sweet Samarcand?® 

’ Awfi relates that once he was in the company of a certain 
noble named T^ju'ddin. A melon was brought in. WTiDst 
Tiju'ddln was helping himself to a sUce, the knife slipped and 

I Luhdb, u* ai, ai. * Ibid. n. i6a, lo. 

■ Ibii. tr. 551, 17* -'The iemr string^*' arc the fornr from which 

aU compound bo^es^imiwral. ve^ctab^e, and animaJ—are produced. 

* Ibidr n. 10, 33. * fWrf, ir iSi, 2. 
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cut his finger. The poet Sa'du'ddia Mas’lid Diwiatj-^ im¬ 
provised thi? rubd'f ; 

Thy might o'ertops iiigh Saturn's maiesty, 

Thy bounty's wine makes avarice drunk with glee. 

Hcav’n, plotting so that thou shoiddst lavish less. 
Closed one full channel of thy fivefold sea*. 


The qifa (fragment) is properly a subdivision of the 
gasida, i.e. it consists of a number of verses removed from 
their context in the qa^da of which they formed a part. 
Such excerpts have no claim to be treated as an independent 
poetical type. But the name is also given to any poem, com¬ 
plete in itself, that follows the qa?ida pattern in respect of the 
monorhyme (which characterises all types of Persian verse 
except the mathnmef), and cannot be classified either as a 
rubd'i or a ghaud, or included among the verse-forms of less 
importance. To the qifa, thus defined, all that has been said 
above concerning the varied subject-matter of the rubdi is 
applicable, but the former, not being so narrowly restricted 
in length, affords larger opportunities both in the choice of a 
theme and in the way of handling it. More unconventional 
and spontaneous than the qafida and gitaial, this type comes 
nearer to our ideal of poetry. The difference appears most 
conspicuously in the oldest Persian verse produced under the 
Tfihirids and their immediate successors. Of this only frag¬ 
ments survive*, but they are enough to show that the first 
poets had not learned to use the style overloaded with in¬ 
genious rhetorical artifices, which makes the Luhdb such a 
tiresome book to read. Their language is generally plain and 

unaffected; in some pieces its simplicity b almost artless_ 

The cloud is weeping lover-like. 

The garden smiling as a bride; 

The thunder moaning, even as I 
Make bitter moan at niomingtide*. 

, . „ (Shahfd of Balkh.) 

* This is not strictly accai^te, if "fftgmeiif* is 

sense. The eighth chapter of the L«bdb contaiiw one Mmoi-te oarfA. „ 
well as a lew gh Ws and rubd'k. All the remaining poemi are * 

* Lubdb, II. 4,13. » f • 
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The conceits in which the eailist poetiy abounds are 
often so delicate and charming that it would be ungracious 
to accuse them of triviality. Besides, the criticisin would 
not be just. Is anything reaily trivial that possesses artistic 
beauty? Ought we to despise Herrick’s 

Some ask’d me ’where the rubies grew. 

And nothing did I say. 

But with my finger pointed to 
The lips of Julia, 

because it is only a pretty fancy? Those who are supenor to 
such things will take no more interest in 'Awfi's anthology 
than in the Lyra EiegatUiaram. In order that my readers may 
obtain a fair view of the first sprightly runnings of Persian 
l 3 rric verse, I will depart for the moment from the plan 
adopted in this essay and try to render into English some 
representati%'e examples which were composed during the 
ninth and tenth centuries [a.d. 826-999}' 

First, a few fragments on the subject of wine. 

Choice wine, whose bitter strength can sweeten best 
The embittered mind, and flood 
The air with colour, as when goshawk's breast 
. Is dyed witli pheasant's blood^. 

(Daqiqi.) 

A composite whose body is of light. 

But all its soul and spirit of fiery strain; 

A star that hath its setting in the mouth, 

But ever rises on the cheeks again*. 

(Daqiql.) 

Pour, boy, the vintage out 
That oft my grief consoled, 

That gushes from the flask 
In new moon’s crescent mould, 

But in the cup appears 
The moon a fortnight old ! * 

(Abd Shukdr.} 

* £iiw&, ti, 13,7. * Jit'e. n. 13, to, » me, a. »i, 7. 
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Fetch me what firet was like the ^a, then, came 
The vine-gTower and seized its soul aflame* 

Let one drop trickle doam to earth and roll, 

‘Twould se^ the blind man's eye, the dead man's sool\ 

(Abu Shukur.) 

Fire and water blent in one, 

‘Twere a sight thou wouldst admire I 
Lo, the miracle is done: 

Yonder crystal cup, where gleams 
Wine of purest ruby, seems 
Water interfused with fire*. 

('Ilm 4 ra of Merv.l 

The next piece is by the blind minstrel Rddagf, the most 
famous poet of the SAm&nid epoch* 

Rudagf the harp will play, 

'Gin ye the wine, as he the lay. 

Molten ruby or ruby wine. 

None who sees it may divine. 

Since Nature of one stuff did shape 
The solid gem, the liquid grape. 

Untouched, it stains the fingers red l 
Untasted, flies into the head*. 

The following lines are less ancient, but were composed 
before a.d. 1050. 

They drank of wine so pure and old. 

Its body seemed to be ensouledi 

And through them flowed that essence fine, 

As Are bright through coal doth shine*. 

(Halila.) 

My last specimen of the wine-song is longer and more 
elaborate than any of these, and also differs from them all in 
ha^-ing originally been the prelude of a gosHa, as is shown by 
the double rhyme of the opening verse. The author, Kisi'f 
, of Merv, was a well-known and singularly graceful poet who 

» tt. 21, 10. 1 t,, a 

* im, n*«, 17. * md. n. sj, 19, 
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flourished in the latter hali of the tenth century, I have 
attempted to imitate the mu4oH‘ metrie in which the frag¬ 
ment b written. 


Unclose thine eyes and deeply 
Shinin g amidst the grass-blades, 
Even as a shamefaced lover, 
Drag's to his face the mantle 


gaze ou the saflron-fiower^ 
a very pearl in sheen, 
to hide hb blushing cheehs, 
in folds of satin green. 


The wine thro' darting sunbeams 
But oh, when faUs reflected 
The blue glass and red vintage 
Are violet, youTd fancy. 

So bright *tb, when it trickles 
YoaTd say from pearls b trickling 
So dear 'ds, when you poor it 
Nor palm from cop you ever 


bow sweet and lair to seel 
therein the radiant shower, 
and golden-yellow rays 
and poppy and saffron-flower. 

down from the goblet’s mouth, 
cornelian red and ffnc; 
in the hollow of your palm, 
would know, nor cup from wine*. 


The same freshness and easy grace of style appears in the 
poems descriptive of love and beauty which have come down 
to us from that early time. Some of those translated below 
are properly ghaxals, not fit'as. 

O would that in the world there were no night. 

That 1 might ne'er be parted from her lips! 

No scorpion-sting would snk deep in my heart 
But for her scorpion coDs of darkest hair. 

If *neath her lip no starry dimple shone, 

I would not linger with the stars till day; 

And if she were not cast in beauty's mould, 

34y soul would not be moulded of her love. 

If I must live without my Well-bdov'd, 

O God t I would there were no life for me*. 

(Uaqiqi.) 


Abti Shu'ayb of Herdt wrote the following verses on a 
Christian boy. 


r Tlie sh*nh«m is identified witii fenogiMk—a species ot dover—or 
with oiBadow saBcos »"»*«*)■ -Aecerding to Ibnu 'hBaytir, 

it» one ot the first spiing fioweis. 

* fiwkb, II. 34, so. * Ibid. tl. 1», 11. 
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Faith-doomed to Hell, his form and face of Paradise, 

With fawn’s eyes, curly tresses, tulip cheets. 

A lip as when from Chinese painter's himh 
O'er vermeil oozes the long sQver line. 

Should he bestow his beauty on the Ethiop, 

The Ethiop would be envied by the Turk^. 


The tulips of thy cheek, when thou iinveil*st, 

Abash the Sun: behind the veil he hies* 

If the apple hath a mole of rnusky graiup 
That chin of thine's an apple ever>' wise®. 

(Rfldagt,) 


Here are three couplets from a gk^zal composed by 
JiSybdrf^ a poet of BukblrA^ who was a goldsmith and expert 
m hb craft. The oiiginal metre is imitated. 


That idol fair^ whose kisses 
Alas^ she still denies me 
Now Ip. for love's sake weeping, 
'Tis well: the cloud of April 
At dawn above the garden 
Emparadised with roses 


are bahn to the broken-hearted, 
the balm that heals my sorrow, 
an April doud resemble, 
works mirades of beauty, 
it passed, and in a moment 
from end to end the garden®* 


Those jet cnrls clustered on her silver brow— 

A swarm of negroes Baghdad plundering i 
That cheek on which falls rippUng one black tress, 
You'ld say ‘tis ire fanned by raven's wing^, 

(Muhammad ibn Sdih alAValw^jf.) 

Those curls the wind b tossing to and Iro 
Are like a restless lover; nay, the hand 
Of warring Emperor's chamberlain that waves 
From the far tent, "To-day no audience here! 

(Khabbazi of Nbhdpfir.) 

Beauty's queen by lovers guarded. 

Yon whose cheeks the moon doth gla^s. 

Where you glance, narcissns blooming; 

The moon rising, where you pass i 


^ LithM, n, 5, 19. ■ Ibid. U. S, 9, 

* Ibid, tt, St, 15, * Ibid, n, 47, 19^ 


^ Ibid^ rir to* 
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Oh, your face and hair—the fairest 
Book of white and black b this! 

Cheek and tress are sin and penance. 

Lip and eye arc bale and (Kis4"L) 

The objective ax^d pictorial character which the reader 
will doubtless have remarked in the poems inspired by love 
and wine is still more conspicuous m the pieces describing 
Nature* Seldom in either case do we find any intimacy of 
passion, any depth of moral or spiritual emotion. These 
]yrics express the keen sensuous feeling of the poet, his joy 
in visible and material things and his grief at their loss^ but 
they express it objectively so far as the feding itself becomes 
subordinate to the fanciful imagery in which it is clothed. 
Many of the poems on spring and the beauty of spring fiowers 
axe little idylls, exquisite of their kind. I will first quote two 
descriptions of stormy weather about the time of the Persiau 
New Year. 

The world with snow was silveifid for a season, 

But emerald came instead of the heaps of silver. 

The rich pagoda of Cashmere at $pdnglide 
Surrendered to the garden all its pictures. 

See how the lake's whole surface by the March wind 
Is raised, like sturgeon^s back, m scaly ridgesi* 

('Umara of Merv.) 

Lashed by gusts the leafy willows 
Are as drunkards reefing headlong. 

Watch the crimson tulips waving 
Bkx>died sword-points in the da™!^ 

("UindTa of Merv.) 

Of all the innumerable tributes which Persian poets have 
offered to the rose, 1 know of none so charming as these lines 
by Kisa^f: 

Roses are a gift of price 
Sent to us from P^dise; 

More divine our nature grows 
In the Eden of the rose* 

* Ltibiih, n. S7. 34, 31 . ■ Ibid^ n* 25, 17, 
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Roses why for silver sell? 

O rose-merchant, fairly tell 
WTiat you buy instead o£ those 
That is costlier than the rose*^ 

Here are two fragments: 

See the rose, its pearly whiteness 
Overblushed with pure comelian^ 

Like the wedding-day of loveis 
Sleeping, cheek on check laid softly®. 

(Manjik.) 

Behold the red rose, not yet fully blown— 

A dainty fondling w^orshipping her idol, 

Or like the loved one's lips^ red, smaiJ, and 
When die looks up to meet her lover's 

(Kawkabl of Bterv.) 

Even in their laudatory verses the diction of these poets 
is plain and direct. Being Persians and courtiers, they do not 
measure their compliments by the merit of their patrons, but 
if they are not sincere, they at least seem so—an illusion 
which is no longer possible when the art of exaggeration 
hardened into an obtdously rhetorical exercise. The following 
lines by Fadl ibn ^ 4 hbds ^-Rabinjanl lament the death of 
the Simixud prince, Na^r ibn Ahmad, and celebrate the 
accession of Niih ibn Man^r* 

A prince hath passed of noble race, 

A prince high-born liath ta'en his place. 

Time mourns for him that pased away* 

For him that^s crowned the world is gay^ 

Look now with reason's eye and tell 
How just is God in what befell E 
For if one Light from us He reft, 

Another in its place He left; 

If Saturn rose with baleful power. 

Yet soon returned Jove's gracioiis hour*. 


» n. 35, 24r 

* Ibid. n. 3!3« 


* Ibid^ u. 14* 34 . 


■ Ibid, n, J&5, 13, 
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The next examples take a more personal tone and are 
marked by greater finish of style. 

To ward the kingdom. Fortune took thy sword. 

And Bounty chose thy hand, herself to ward. 

In Heav'n for thy decree Fate listeiiing stands. 

The dlnir* from its ore sets out to win thy hands** 

{Daqiqf.) 

Tho* such thine art to paint and skill to sing. 

That none but thee should dare lift tip his headj 
Thy proper qualities thou canst not sing. 

The portrait of thyself thou canst not paint*. 

(Kisa^i.) 

Firdawsi extols the munificence and bravery of Sultan 
Mahmud in four lines which are worth many bombastic^arfias: 

1 see thou boldest ch^p two things 
That are held dear by other kings: 

Gold, when thy head doth w‘ear the crown; 

Life^ wheu thou putt^st the helmet on*. 

The following belong to different periods and illus¬ 
trate the wide range of subject permitted to poems of th[^ tyjx?. 

Besides the few' lines which I have just quoted, the only 
specimen preserved by *Awff of Firdawsf's IjTical verse is a 
fragment in which the aged poet looks back upon long years 
of ill-rewarded toil when he ivas engaged in gathering 
materials for bis Shdhndma. 

Much have I laboured, much read o'er 
Of Arabic and Persian lore, 

CoUectiug tales unknown and known ; 

Now two and sixty years are flown. 

Kegret, and deeper woe of sin, 

Tis all that youth has ended in. 

And t with mournful thoughts rehearse 
Bu T 4 hir KhusrawanJ's verse; 

" 1 mind me of my youth and sigh, 

Alas for youth, for youth gone by! '** 

* The Amb^iised form of ii, i*. ei* 

* Ibid, IL 37, l6. * Ibid. ll. 33, iz. * ibid. U. 33* 13. 
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Many are what the French call vers d’cccasim in the 
that their subject or motive is supplied by some dr- 
cumstance of passing interest. The poet Farrukhl, a con¬ 
temporary of Firdawsi at the court of Ghazna, having 
ftupaccf^ a large fortune^ set out on a pleasure-trip to Samar- 
cand. He had nearly reached his journey's end when he was 
attacked by brigands^ who carried ofif the whole of his wealth. 
pping and without resources, he did not venture to 

diow in Samarcand, and after a few days returned 

home, leaving as a memorial of his visit the following lines: 

Before me lay the riches 
Of lordly Samarcand, 

I looked o'er gTove and garden, 

O'er vale and meadow-land. 

But since my purse was empty. 

My pocket bare as thread. 

The rug of joy I folded. 

From the hall of hope 1 ded, 

I had heard in every city 
Famed scholars oft declare, 

"Eight are the Paradises, 

And but one Kawthar there."* 

Here bloom a thousand Edens, 

A thousand Kawthars foam. 

But ah me! what avail they. 

Since I go thiisty home? 

When hand a dirhem lacketh 
W'bilst eye sees all its wish, 

Tis like a bead dissevered 
Within a golden dish*. 

Although in his earlier poems Farrukhi cultivated a subtle 
and artificial style, he finally sought and attained the ease 
that "comes by art, not chance"; and this manner of writing 
{safd-i muMtani'} distinguishes the pieces by which he is 

* Kawthar ia ihe pame of a river m Faxadise, ^^whittr than miTtr and 

■ Lubdt, U- 4^. 
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represented in the Lubdb. Here is the prelude of a qadda 
addressed to Sultan Mahmdd: 

I said, Sun of beauty^ kiss me thrice 1 ” 

Said she,"" The sun in this world no lips touch/^ 

I said, "A new world for a kissf Too much/^ 

Said she, "‘Thou canst not cheapen Paradise/" 

Said Ip ""Thy stature taU hath bended me/' 

“The arrow compani^ the bow/" said 

" Dew of mine eyes bath freshed thy face,” I said. 

Said she, Water keeps gardens fresh and fine/" 

1 said, '"On thy bright cheek shall I lay mine?" 

Said she, "No, no: thy ydbw^ ^ill dull my red/" 

Said I, ""Thine absence. Dear, hath ag^d men" 

""Grow young in service of the King,” said she®. 

The author of the next two pieces is Anwari, the most 
renowned of the Seljiiq court-poetep who died circa a.O* 1190. 

O mighty Prince, whose maj^ty sublime 
Scarce deigns to mount the piebald steed of Time; 

WTiose judgment hits the mark of empire high. 

As "twere an arrow quivered in the Sky^— 

To-day hath Heav*ii arrayed his doudy throne. 

The wind shoots shafts than Arish's own®; 

On every mountain-angle snowflakes star 
The landscape, like a jewelled schnitar. 

And I have graced my song, as wdl I ma>% 

With the sw^eet prdude of another's lay* 

For whosoe'er of such a day hath sight, 

(Now- chiefly when the tangled locks of Night 
Fall thickliest) to his mind will come the line* 

‘■‘To-day's the day for tent and fire and wbie/''* 

The Nine Spheres' mfluence keep thee safe and fast. 
While the Four Elements and Six Directions last [ * 

^ The hue oi paJ^ passion "■ in the East, 

* 11. 49, 13, Dmee vm& are omitted in the txanslatioiL. 

■ Arisb was a Persian knight fenowntd fpr bis akiU urith the bow. 

* 1 have not been abJe to discover the author oJ this 

* Lvbdb, n. 157, 10. 

yt. s. a 
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Anwari does not disguise his contempt for the art of 
poetry as practised by the profes^oi^ qasfda-wdtet^ 
amongst whom he had reluctantly enrolled himself- It was 
a choice of evils, and he resolved to be a rich poet rather than 
a poor scholar- Towards the end of his life, however^, as the 
iohowing lines testify, he shook off the galling and debasing 
fetters to which long years of court-patronage had not 
inured him, and found happiness where his own tastes 
pointed It out—in solitude, and quiet study^ 

secrdum iter d faUeniis semita uitae. 

Yesterday a dear one asked me, ’' Win you sing of love again?" 
Nay„ 1 have done with poetising, fallen from my hand the pen. 
Long in error's way I chanted lofty praise and satire stem, 

Kow^ those days are gone behind me—vanished never to return- 
Love-lay, panegyric, satire, I was malfing all the three— 

Why? Because lust, greed, and anger dwelt unitedly in me; 

Lust the livelong night tormenting evermore my sleepless brain 
To describe a ringlet's crescent and a lip like su^ir-cane; 

Greed all day in tribulation pondering o'er a scrap of verse 
Where, from whom, and how five dirhems might be coaxed into 
my purse' 

Anger, like a wounded mongrel, solace for his smart would fetch^ 
Tooth and claw in sullen fury turning on some weaker wretch. 
Since the grace of God Almighty shown unto His helpless thrall 
Hath unchained me from those harpies—so may He release you 
aU!— 

Lave^lay, panegyric, satire shall I make now? Heaven forfend! 

I have wronged enough already soul and mind: ‘tb time to mend. 
Anwarf, beware of boasting I—Honour lays on that a ban— 

But when once thy word is p%hted, see thou keep it like a man. 
From the busy world retired dwell and seek the way that saves I 
Very' $oon the last goes o'er thee of thy life-tide's ebbing waves^ 

Wlien ^Anwarf condemns boastingas nngeotletnanly, 
he means, of course, loud and vain words promising deeds 
that are never performed- Amongst Moslems, boasting of 
another sort is a traditional prerogative of the poet, handed 

^ Luhdb , li. 13^, 14, 
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down from pre-lslamic days when the Bedauin bards in 
glorifying themselves did honour to the tribe of which they 
were the foremost champions and spokesmen, Persian 
fakhr has no such narrow but intense background of patriot¬ 
ism to relieve its extravagance: it is franldy pei^nalp as in 
the shorter of the two specimens translated below, which was 
composed by a minstrel of the Sdminid age, while in the 
minor poets of the succeeding periods it is often distinguished 
from vulgar self-advertisement only by its literary flavour 
and the fantastic heights of hyperbole to which it soars. 

When silver they ask of me^ gold I flingp 
The power of my song, when they bid me singp 
Makes waux of stubborn steel. 

When the wind's abroadp. with the wind T roam : 

Now with cup and lute I leave my home. 

Now armed from head to heeP, 

(Ahd Zurd^a of 

The following version retains the monorh3nne: 

1 am he who bore the flag of knowledge through the universe. 
From the Pleiads' angle down to Earth's deep centre, everywhere. 
With my strength of understanding Mars himself in vain would 

copCp" 

Matched with my keen flame of wit the Sun's own rays are dull 
and rare^ 

Monarchs boast that I have sung for them and prah»ed them in my 
song. 

Schoolmen vow my lore and learning is a model past compare. 
Robed in loveliness at all times is my genius, like the sky^ 

Pure and undehled my poesy at all tim^, like the air. 

Of my genius evidence enow my style and diction bring. 

To my poesy an ample witness my ideas bear* 

^ ('Abdu 'bWisi' of Jabal,) 

This qifa by Riihi shows that a reputation for satirical 
pleasantry might be embarrassing to its ou-ner. 


^ II. ID, [ J. 


■ Ibid. n. loSp 13, 
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To-day^ when like a dontey from his meal 
Driv'n off, I know what Fortune's outcasts fed, 

Some evil-minded and suspicious men 
Cali satire every eulogy 1 pen. 

If 1 hut breadie a prayer to God on high, 

"This fellow is reviling us," they ciy^, 

Abii T ^hir al-Khusraw4ni, one of whose verses had the 
luck to be quoted in a poem of Firdawsi, said in the course 
of a ^afida composed when he was suffering from a mortal 
disease; 

I baffled four professions; in d^poir 
They left me, and I see no sj'mptora yet 
Of cure by doctor’s drug, ascetic’s prayer, 

Stargaaer's fortune, sorcerer's amulet*. 

During the middle Seljilq period the people of Tiitoidh 
groaned under the oppression inflicted on them by a tyran¬ 
nous governor, named Akhtf; and as 'Awfi puts it, "so many 
pregnant sighs ascended to Heaven that at last the angels 
charged themselves with the task of fulfilling the prayers of 
his victims." One day, while carousing, he swallowed a deep 
draught of wine, some of which "stuck in his throat" and 
choked him to death. The poet Adib-i 5dbir wrote this ^ifa- 
by way of epitaph: 

Straight from the feast, Akhd, you went to Hell— 

A hundred thousand blessinp light upon that day of revel! 

Since you departed, all the world is weU. 

May God have mercy on your death, tho’ you arc with the Devil [* 

Most of the elegiac pieces in 'Awfi’s collection seem to us- 
superficial in feeling and undignified in expression. We find 
it hard to imagine that true affection and tender sorrow can 
indulge in pretty (and even witty) conceits, but there have 
been epochs in English literature when this combination did 
not appear so incongruous as it does now. If we remember 
that contemporary taste allowed Donne to conclude his. 
"Elegy on the Lord C." with the couplet: 


i Lub^, u. 3 . 


■ Ibid. u. 30 , 15. 


■ J&Jd. H, 123, 2Q. 
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Here needs no marble tomb, ^ce be la gone; 

He, and about him his, are turn’d to stone— 

we shall be less disposed to ridicule Klsd’i for wnting on the 
death of a certain notable of Merv: 

I know not what strange hap thy funeral was. 

That bathed bright eyes in dew, torn cheeks in blood. 

AH Merv became a Flood of tears for thee, 

Thy coffin was the Ark upon the Flood^. 

Adfb-i $&bir, who has been mentioned above, wrote the 
following elegy on his mistress. The English rendering 
imitates the Persian monorhyme. 

My sweetheart went to yonder world, to sec amongst the hourU 
there 

If she might find for loveiiness her paraUel in yonder world, 
Rkwin unbarr’d the gate for her, because her hair's dark violet 
And bosom's jessamine adorned no damoael in yonder world. 
How all the pains and agonies of earth and heaven do load my 
heart. 

Since I am lingering here, but she is gone to dwell in yonder 
world 1* 

Beside this piece may be set the lines attributed to Snitan 
Mabitidd of Ghazna on the death of a slave-girl to whom be 
was fondly attached, 

O Moon 1 since thou in earth entombed dost He, 

1 love earth more than sky. 

"Patience! ” to my despairing heart I said, 

"God’s fate is justly sprf. 

Of earth was Adam; and his children all 
Return, like him, to their original.''* 

Rudagf’s lament for the poet Abu 'l-^asan Murddf of 
BukhAri, which is among the first elegies written in Persian, 
has an austere dignity of its own. 

1 Lubdb, tr. 34 , 15 . * Ibid, n, ra4. 

* Ibid, I, 24, 33. 
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Mur&di deadJ—tneseems, he hath not died; 

The death of such a Master is no light thing. 

His dear soul to the Father he gave back. 

To the Mother his dark body he resignedh 

Unlike the which lends itself to every conceivable 
topic and occasion, the ghasal is pre-eminently, though not 
exclusively, consecrated to Love. Shorter than the ga^a, 
btit otherwise resembling it in form, it differs from it—and 
from the gita also—in having less continuity and a looser 
Connexion of ideas. The treatment of the subject is extremely 
conventional, and there are other features which not only 
make the ghasal unpleasing to modem taste but force the 
translator either to select with caution or run the risk of 
shocking his readers. We meet with the same difficulty in 
Greek literature: it will be enough to recall the names of 
Plato and Strato, As regards Persian poetry, this aspect of 
love is prominent in the lyrics, while in epic and romantic 
verse the normal relations of men and women are depicted. 
Many gJutxals contain nothing to indicate the sex of the 
person addressed, an ambiguity which is favoured by the 
fact that Persian has no grammatical gender ; and even when 
it is certain that the charms of a youth are celebrated, as in 
the first of the foUowing specimens, one can scarcely feel the 
subject to be offensive, so fandful and remote from actuality 
is the style. 


* IL S, 

ode os the 4 


3. The» !jo« are iinitated by Jalila'ddJq Rdmi io his 
of beginsio^: 


Quoth 3cmo one, " Master SaM'i is dcad.'^ 

Hie dea^th of such a lUastn ia no little tMng, 

See text and tran^tiOD in my Ssltci^d Fosms from tht Ulwdn-i Sham^-i 
Tabriz, No. XM. p. 8 d. JalAlii'ddlii^s ver^n of Rddagl 9 Becond chaplet is. 

The earthly ^me he flojig to eatth. 

Soul and intellect lie bore to heaven. 


Acconting to the theory of Moalem natural pbilgeophtis it i* the 
ol tlM Flaa^the Fitters) actfaiE npop the Etemenfci (tlie 

Fmir McrtbMa) that ptodqces thr ever changiag fonas of life fg. the ^b- 

lanary worid. By the metaphyridana, however, this fimdtiDD is _ * 

to the Active Ijitdlieciwe {inhlittttu agns. the »lv r«^6, of ArislotJel 
which is probably '■ the Father " io RiSdagl's v«m Anstotlei, 
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O thou whose checks are the Pleiades and whose lips are coral. 

Thy Pleiades are the tonuciit of the heart, thy coral is the food of 
the soul. 

In chase of those Pleiades my back hath become like the sky , 

For love of that coral my eyes have become like the sea. 

Methinks, thy down is a smoke thro' which are seen rose-leaves, 
Methinks, thy tresses are a cloud in which is hidden the sun 
A smoke that hath set my stack on fire, 

A cloud that hath loosed from mine eyes the rain. 

Thine eye, by wounding my heart, hath made me helpless, 

Thy tress, by ravishing my sotd, hath made me distraught. 

If thine eye pierces my heart, 'tis right, for thou art my sweet¬ 
heart; 

And if thy tress ravishes my soul, 'tb fair, for thou art my soul s 
desire. 

In peace, the banquet-hall without thy countenance is not 
lighted; 

In war, the battle-field without thy stature is not arrayed. 

The banqnet-haU without thy countenance is the sky without the 
moon; 

The battle-field without thy stature is the garden without the 
C3‘press. 

My body is in pain from thine eye full of enchantments, 

My heart is in sorrow from thy tresses full of guile— 

A pain that thy ^ht turns in a moment to pleasure, 

A sorrow that thy speech turns in an instant to ioy. 

Thy face is a tulip for delicacy and pinkness. 

Thy teeth are pearls for brightness and purity. 

I never heard of pearls in honey-laden coral, 

I never heard of tulips amidst musk-shedding hyacinths*, 

(Mu'irzi.J 

Since Mu'izaf. who died about 1150. was an original 
writer and seems entitled to the distinction of having first 
developed the characteristic Persici apparatus of court- 
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poelryp I will translate another ghazal by hiin> reproducing 
the metre as far as b possible in English. 


If my BdoVd—fair picture I— 

My pas^on's griei and sorrow 
And if her glance taie-teUing 
From all the world iny secret 
TwouJd seem as though I dwelt m 
ff now and then my Sweetheart 
O that my food were made of 
That o'er her in requital 
And O that she would never 
That wth her cheeks my banquet 


deigned but to look upon me, 
were not so sore a burden: 
had not revealed her secret^ 
would have been hiddan aJwajis, 
a Paradise of gladness, 
along the road were passing, 
her lips" twin rubit^ only, 
mine eye might shed its rubies! 
my banquet l^ve behind her, 
might glow like beds of tulips! ^ 


These poems, with their naive parahelisms and decorative 
metaphors, have an elegance and ease of expression that 
deserve to be admired. But though Fersiaii amatory verse 
is stddom deficient in beauty of form, those who are most 
famiUar with it wiU confess that, as a whole, it suggests *’the 
Uttle emptiness of love rather than la grande fusion. There 
are important exceptions, e.g^, the semi-mystical odes in 
which Love has become a religion and the worship of human 
beauty is subtly mingled with raptures of divine enthusiasm 
In the Lubdb, however, this high note is only heard at long 
mtervals, and then imperfectly. The fashionable love-lyric 
mtis m a narrow mould which very few Moslem poets have 
dared to break. Like medieval Minnesong, it is artificial and 
monotonous in phrase, and its sentiment (which may be quite 
genuine) l^ves us unmoved. I do not think it is chance that 
followmg linesman almost unique outburst of passionate 
f^g-were wntten by a woman, Ribi-a, the daughter of 

Jv3. D.. 


This is my curse on thee. God send thou love 
One like thyself, unkind and obdurate. 

That knowing Love's deep cautery thou mayst writhe 
In lonelbess, and know my worth too late I * 

RSbi'a was nicknamed ‘‘the Brazen Fly"_a phrase 
which occurs in one of her poems. An accomplished hetaera. 

‘ "• 74. 6. 1 if,ij 
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docta seftaones uinusque linguae, she wrote incise in Arabic 
as well as in Persiaii, 

I will now translate a few short gha^als by different hands. 
They have been chosen for their simplidty and comparative 
lack of rhetorical ornaments. 

All busy selfishness from mind I banished 
When first I played mth thee in love's sweet strife: 
Ready was I and ripe for death the instant 
I clasped thee to my bosom dose as life. 

Oh, many a night I threatened thee with paj:ting> 

But when day came I feU in love once more. 

In vain I pleaded, for thou wouldst not listen; 

1 found thee deaf and ran towards the door. 

The tree of bliss I planted in love's garden. 

The fruit it bore was absence and regret*. 

Have I forgotten thee, as thou pretendest? 

Nay, 'tis most false. God knows if I forget!* 

(SamaT of Merv.) 

My sweetheart keeps not any touch of kindness, 

The only craft she knows is—to be cruel. 

Her beauteous face, you dare not look upon it ; 

Scornful she moves away, a stately cypress. 

When 1 speak words of love, she makes no answer: 

All her delight is holy vows and prayers. 

Oh, w'hat a smiling aspect w'eaia the lover 
Who courts a mistress, not a sainted vestal I 
Buy with roy soul a kiss from her I will not* 

And well I know she is not fond of giving. 

Her ki^es must be bought with veiy life-blood^ 

She bath no kisses that are purchased cheaply®. 

(SamST of Mer^'J 

Until I know my Fair is mine, 
budded hopes will never bloom. 

For I must languish and repine 
Till she into my arms is come. 

^ Heading ^ Sot^J yjf, 

* LMbdb, in 145,14. ■ Ibid, il 145, 21. 
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Until I catch her restless curl 
My fevered heart will never rest. 

And life is but a dead leafs twirl 
Till dose I hold her to my breast. 

For thy salte life and youth were dear; 

Now, withocit thee, I wish them gone. 

The day I dreamed should send thee here, 

Alas! that day will never dav,Ti\ 

fr^ju'ddin Isma'il al-EdkhaizJ.} 

Thou who didst leave thy lover most innocent forsaken. 

From thee despite 1 suffer, friends eye me with suspicion. 

If 'tis a trime to love thee, that crime have I committed: 

Yet for this cause no lover, I trow, was e'er forsaken. 

The crime that was thy doing I took upon my shoulders, 

Id vain I strove and struggled—what helps a thing down-trodden? 
Thou keep*st me late and early in mourning for thine absence ^ 
Mine eyes with blood bedabbled, my raiment tom to pieces. 

To hear against thy lover the words of those who hate him. 

Oh, ^tis a crime notorious in gentlefolk's opinioii*- 

(Sayfi of Nishipur.) 

O thou by whose fair face my life is led. 

One day with thee is joy that never dies. 

Without thy favour no desire is fed. 

Without thy beauty no deMght can rise. 

Thy face forgetting, if one breath I take. 

That breath I count not of my life a part. 

Thine absence wrings my inmost heart with ache, 

O joy and health and ache of my inmost heart 1 
Say once, " My lover Ls my slave," that Fame 
May know me w^hen thou call'st me by this name! * 

(Rafl^ of Merv.) 

The roses of thy cheeks at kst ^vih fade and languish. 

At last this lovelorn heart will throb no more in anguish. 

WTiy buildcst thou so much on fortune's passing favour? 

Ere long thy sun will set and disappear for ever. 

i n. 15S, 20,* * Readliag^jl^ ior^Fja. 

■ tr. 160, 1. * Itnd. it. ty 
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Thy beauty and my love—the love thou art still disdaining— 

In the glinting of an eye they leave no trace remaining. 

Deal not in wounds nor drive a busy trade of sorrow! 

Thy mart is thronged to-day * but few will came to-morrow*. 

(Raff of Mer^ .l 

The following ghazal is purely mystical. Its autiior^ 
FaJvfmi'ddin Mas'iidi of Merv, was not a professional poet, 
but a famous scholar and theologian. His biography, there¬ 
fore, belongs to the first volimie of the Luhdh, but 'Awfi 
having inadvertently omitted it in its proper place has in¬ 
serted it in the second part of his work. 

Deep Ln the desert of Thy love uncrossed 
Wander like me a thousand wretch® lost. 

Love to their angu^ myriad guises lends, 

Anguish their souls in myriad pieces rends. 

Thy beauty is the medicine of their care. 

Union with Thee their hope that kills despair. 

Unless with loving hand Thou lead them on. 

Their souls wilJ go the way their hearts have gone. 

Where Thou art throned above our human fate. 

Fraud and religion bear an equal rate*; 

Milk of Thy grace the wise old man, world-soDed, 

Tastes and becomes again a new-born child 

The qa^da is the consummate type of Persian court- 
poetry, and in accordance with that definition its primary 
motive is praise, which might more accurately be termed 
flatteryi of the great. Since no bard who knew his busiiiess 
could afiord to economise in compliments, the qa^ida is 
generally a long poem, ranging from twenty or thirty to well 
over a hundred couplets. 

Whatever metre be chosen, the rhyme-s3^tem is invari¬ 
able. The opening couplet alwa)^ has two rhymes, one in 
each hemistich, and the same rh}mie is repeated at the end 
of every succeeding couplet until the poem is finished. To 
write a fiiU-length qa^da under such conditions, without 

* Lubdb, n. 21. 

■ RttaUing for . 


* Lvbdb, fi. i64f 4. 
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injuring the artistic effect, demands great sIcUl: in English, 
where rhymes are much scarcer, it could not be done except 
as a towr de fotce. For the sake of those who do not read 
Persian 1 translate a few couplets in order to show how the 
exordium of a q/isida is rhymed. 

O heart, bring the good newsl She I love best is coming. 

O eye, prepare the lodging, for thy guest is coming. 

O body, though love hath brought thee to thy latest breath, 

Yet forward send thy soul 1 She of thy quest is coming. 

Now once again mahe merry with new glee: the end 
Of absence long that bums the aching breast is coming. 

The days of grief and woe and anguisb—all are past; 

The hour of peace and py and balmful rest is comingL 

Here each couplet {there are fifteen in the ordinal) ends 
with the words hami raisd, *'is coining," which constitute 
what is called the radij^ while the rhyme proper is formed by 
the syllable immediately preceding it. 

I have said that the is properly a panegyric; and 

t his statement, though by no means of universal application, 
holds good In regard to most of the qa^as quoted in the 
Lub&. If they had contained nothing else than flattery of 
and nobles, they would have been insufferably tedious 
to us, and perhaps even to those eminent persons whose 
munificence they were designed to stimulate. Sa'df, in the 
Gedistdn^, tells a story about some dervish^ with whom he 
con«)rted. They enjoyed a regular allowance from a certain 
grandee, but in consequence of an act committed by one of 
them he withdrew his patronage. Sa'di resolved to intercede 
on his friends' behalf. He paid a visit to the great man, who 
received him with marks of honour and ^teem. "I $at down" 
he says, conversed on every topic until the subject of my 
friends' offence came up“', and he goes on to relate how he 
gained his end. The structure of the qa^ida exemplifies this 
rule of courtly etiquette, Instead of coming straight to the 
point (which is, in plain terms, to give praise in hope of getting 
a rew'ard), the poet begins bis ode with an elaborate descrip- 

> Ltdidb, n. 319, ta. * Book i. Story iS, 
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tion of a Landsotiiie youth or a beautiful garden or some 
equally irrelevant topic ; and having thus won the ear of his 
prospective patron, he ghdes as dexterously as he can from 
the exordium into the encomiuni {ttmdik). Although 

the two have no real connexion uith each other, so that the 
qasida lacks organic unity, the whole poem is endowed with 
unity of puipose, inasmuch as the prelude contributes to the 
success of the panegjric and airas indirectly at bringing about 
the same result. 


"'Some excellent authorities have said that the ajk!# is 
wth which the poet, according to convention, introduces his 
principal theme, in order that, by reason of the fondness that 
most men have for hearing the varioas emotions of the lover and 
the beloved and their mutual dalliance described, the person to 
whom the poem is addressed may listen attentively and divert 
his thoughts from other cares; and in order that he may be led 
by this means to apprehend the main purpose of the qasida with 
a collected mind and a calm soul^ and bestow on it a greater 
measure of approbation- ' Anwaif says: 


She came to me at day-rise. 
Her figure a tall cypress. 

Her ruby lip was setting 
Her ringlet's tip was leading 
Against the souls in ambush 
Her amorous glance an arrow. 


the Sun amongst the fair^ 
her cheek a brigh t full-moon, 
on fire a thousand souls, 

IQ chains a thousand hearts, 
her locks had loosed their might; 
poised on the eyebrow's bow^/" 


Whereas in the encomiuni the poet is a slave to his pro¬ 
fession, the naslb gives him an opportunity of displaying his 
powers on a subject that does not constrain him to use fine 
rhetoric or fulsome adulation. In this part of the qasida we 
sometimes chance on passages of fresh and opulent beauty 
or tinged with a maturer charm of melancholy, which bid us 
pause w*hen we are tempted to ciy^ out that these Oriental 
Pindars are unreadable. The few versions given here show 
that love, though it b a favourite subject of the nasib^ is not 
the only one, as the worcb quoted from Shams-i Qays 
suggest. 


1 The Mu'jam ot ShamsT Qays, ed, by Mini Mubajnmad and E. CJ* 
Brou-oe {E. J. W. Gibb Memortal Series, vcL X.). 
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When from the night's dark risiEig 
That beauty springlike’joyous 
Her loveliness so tender. 

Before her jewdled splendour 
The treasurer of Glory 
From the fair maids of Khoten 
And whispering softly. 

Why art thou fain to leave me? 
Ah, stay, for here beside me 
My cheeks are damask rcses, 

And rest thine eye on the wiue-cnpp 


a little space had past* 
into the garden came— 
peris would worship it' 
idols would kiss the earth, 
she robbed of his guarded grace, 
she bore the palm away— 
spake to me: “ Why/" said she* 
VVhat is this purpose fell? 
spring reigns in autumn's stead; 
my chin a white lily, 
then wilt thou pmise no more 


The tulip's rain-washed petab, the dew-bright jessamine/' ^ 

(Masrdr ibn Muhammad of TiUqdJa-) 


The poet, of course, remains deaf to her appeal and pursues 
his journey to the vizier whose patronage he was seeking. 

In the following exordium 'pn^uri describes the battle¬ 
field of Sultan Malmud. 

A scene Uke Paradise 1 'Tb not Farkhar* 

Yet aU the splendour of Farkhir is there. 

Kiss43s of loyal kings imprint the earth. 

Faces of fair youths fill with hght the air. 

Then look how gold and silver Pleiades 
Bestud the rolling sky of sdmitars* 

And how, like dagger's pearl-encnisted haft, 

Each baldrick shows its blazonry of stars! 

Mark yonder trc>op belted with golden swords, 

WTiereon pomegranate^-red you may behold 
Rubies like tears of blood distiiied in pain 
From lover's eyes o'er cheeks as pale as gold. 

On the ranked elephants their golden harness 
Glitters like saffron flowers on some hillside; 

Serpents their trunks might seem: in such a coat 
Of golden scal^ the serpent's sdf doth glide. 

Darkfnl as thunderclouds, wfth dagger-tusks. 

Their motmtaiu-lorma move wind-Uke o'er the plain. 
What place b thb? The battle-field, in sooth, 

Of the world's Emperor and Suierainl* 


'■ Lub^, Ur 4 |. 9 - 

^ A city Ln Turkestan tamoua for the beauty of its inkabltaiita. 
* LtuMb^ n. a9^ la. 
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Anwari, as wre have seen, was far from happy in his 
profession. These opening lines of one of his most cele¬ 
brated qasidas were* no doubts inspired by the conSiet of the 
better which he saw and approved with the worse which he 
followed* 

Unless Fate mles the coujse of life entire, 

Why fall things not according to desire? 

To good or evil, as Fate pulls the rein, * 

So nins the world; and all is planned in vain. 

Day after day a thousand pictures pass, 

But never Truth appears in Fancy's glass. 

"How? Why?" The Painter of these changing scenes. 
He works without a cause, unthoul a means. 

Our hands are impotent to loose or bind. 

Lifers joy and sorrow let us meet reigned. 

Beneath yon sky*b!ue dome our earthly state 
Hangs on the order of celestial Fate, 

O Time, great lord of Nature! since by thee 
My body natural is held in fee. 

Why with such eager spite dost thou devise. 

Most ancient humpback! torments for the wise? 

No mind can reach thy revolution’s cause. 

No eye discover thy mysterious laws. 

From thy dark wheels what anguish o'er me fell* 

Ah I "tis a plaint would take long years to telli. 

Very often the naslb is a description of the coming of 
Spring, a season w'hich the poets associate with wine-drinking 
amidst flowers and with all sorts of festivity* 


p paradbal beauty 1 
Sweet April hath apparelled 
The field flings dovm a carpet 
And pridcfully the garden 


come, fetch the cup of wine, 
the world like Paradise, 
of pictured tapestry, 
puts on a crown of pearls. 


^ li 127, ifl* 
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A picture ol Khawamaq^ 

A satin-woven carpet 
This like a Chinese temple^ 
That like the house of M^ni®* 

Lo^ there the rich tiara 
See how the queenly noses 
Hoses like cheeks of houris. 
Jasmines like lawns of Eden, 


parterre and garden seem, 
mountain and meadow-land: 
splendid ’with China's art^ 
with lovely paintings hung. 

of gems on the jasmine-bough I 
unfold their broideries I 
laden with spicy curb; 
togrant and beautiful. 


As 'twere a bride^ the rosebush 
Tirewoinan-like is laving 
Now round her neck arranging 
Now drawing o^er her blushes 


arrays herself; the cloud 
the dust and grime away, 
a string of pearly tears, 
a veil of gauzy mist. 


Those tulips, where the cloud's eye 
Well might^st thou call them fiagons 
Or flashes of keen fire 
Of Badakhshdni ruby 


hath hid its weeping showers, 
of onjTc Med with wine^ 
in water, or bright waves 
tossing in seas of Spring^, 

(^Am'aq of Bnkhlri.) 


Such passage^^—and there are many of equal or superior 
merit—redeem the courtly qa^da from utter barrenness. 
Artificial as they are, they are not consciously insincere, and 
one can admire the workmanship without feeling that all be¬ 
neath is tainted. This saving clause does not extend to the 
panegyric* Here the moral character and motive of the poet 
inevitably come into ’view; nor is there any pretence of dis¬ 
guising them* The Amir of Khurdsfin asked the minstrel Abd 
Z’LirA'a, *Xan you make poetry like Rtidagf? *' ''My poetry is 
better than his,"' he replied, "but it needs thy bounty^ for a 
poet becomes popular only when lus patron regards him with 
favour'^; then he said in verse; 


Give me a thousandth part of the meed he gained, 
And I will him outsing a thousandfold!^ 


1 A superb castJc on tht Ebphiutes, :Kaiid to have been built by ihs 
Lakbmite prince^ Ku'mftu I (about A-P. 400). 

» The Masicbaeanis attached great importance to calligraphy, and Miol 
(Moiw) himself U believed by the Pemans to have beea an enaulsite aj+irf- 
■ Lubdb^ II, I. * n. to^ 5, 
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One of the shortest articles in the Lttbdb is that on 
Bihruz-i f abarij which runs as follows t 

"^He says, complaining of the injustice of Fortune and the 
obscurity of the noble and the advancement of the base: 

One word I^U say to thee; *tis worth 
Thy hearing, therefore hear it saidJ 
None skilled in song remains on earth. 

Because munificence is dead'/' 

A shght alteration in the weU-known lines which Catullus 
addressed to Cicero makes them exactly fit the theory of 
poetry as esepounded by Persian bards: 

Tanto optimus omnium poeta 
Quanto tu optimns onmitin) petronias. 

Lest any one should suspect me of exaggerating, I wiU 
translate literally a passage which occurs in a qa^da by 
Azraqf of Herit. He is addressing Sultan Jughinshih ibn 
Muhammad, the Seljdq. 

If the power of Mahmild inspired the genius of ^iJnsnri 
To produce those enchanting poernSr 
So must thy splendour inspire me; for m the scales of poesy 
The ideas of the pciets weigh less than a single mite, 

'Tis praise of thee that causes me to think of beautiful expressions— 
Not that their genius was gold and miiue is clay^ 

If the cloud sucks up a drop of my mind {and then sends it down 

in the shape of rain], 

Parrot-heads will blossom from the bough instead of roses ^ 

The patron, then, is the Muse of Persian court-poetry, and 
his inspiration is paid for In advance by the encomium which 
invokes it. Did he fail to respond, he was liable to be satirised 
as grossly as he was flattered before, so that he had every 

^ Lubdl)^ n. 67, t$. 

* J ^‘1 adoait that th-e exccUaice of jasy poetry is wliolly dofred from 
my patMn, but this eqn»Uy tone of formtr poets and does not imply 
that I ajii tnferkir in genius to thetn/^ 

■ m 10^, a, PniTOt-head " sigrufie? fluent verse devoid of sense 

and wit. A^qt means to say that Ms pcjetry would be worthless if it were 
merely the product of Ma own mind and were not inspired by bis patron. 

K, 5. 
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encouragement to behave with liberality. It may be urged 
that moral considerations should not enter into literary' 
critidsm, but this argument loses its force when the artistic 
form is influenced by a moral or immoral purpose. We take 
pleasure in well'tumed compliments, without inquiring 
whether they are sincere or no, and the Persian panegj^ts 
supply admirable examples of the kind. But in the en¬ 
comium the claims of art are secondary: the poet cannot 
write to please himself; be must sing to his patron's tune. 
The more extravagant his laudation, the more turgid his 
rhetoric, and the more ingenious Ills flattery, the better 
chance he has of competing successfully with his rix'als and 
securing a rich reward. Therefore extravagance, turgidity, 
and ingenuity are qualities belonging to the typical qa^da 
since the Ghaznevid period, when it first became fully 
developed. Their combination with the stock-in-trade of 
conventional figures, phrases, epithets, assonances, and 
allusions—the raw material of all this poetry—produces a 
result which only Persian scholars can appreciate: to dress 
the qa^a in another language is to leave it a shadow of its 
gorgeous self. With this advertisement, which is at once a 
warning to my readers and an apology to the poets in ques¬ 
tion, I will now render into prose or ^-erse some of the less 
difficult panegyrics that 'Awft has selected. 

The follouing encomium by Mu'izzf is addressed to 
Ni74mu 1 -Mulk, the celebrated vizier of Sultan MaUlfcjiAh 


O thou who ait praised like piety in the season of dd. 

And O thou who art desired like pleasure in the season of youth! 
Thou hast glorious ancestors to the time of Adam, 

Thou wilt have blessed descendants to the Day of Resurrection, 
The two hands of avarice have been tied by thy liberality. 

The two eyes of tytanny have been put to deep by thy justice. 
Under thy protection the fawn drinks with the lion. 

Through thy majesty the quail consorts with the e^le. 

None ever descried the summit of the mountain of thy clemency 
None ever saw the bottom of the ocean of thy largesse 
The steed of thy puqxrse is always in battle. 
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The aiTOff of thy r^olution is always speeding from the bow^ 
That man who in ail his speech is most truthful, 

If he utter one word to refute thee, becomes the ^^reatest of liars. 
Surely love of thee is Faith and hate of thee b I^delity, 

Since thy love and hate are mercy and torment to mankind’. 
Upon the waters of thine eye the heads of thy foes are turning ," 
Yea, when thine eye is a river, their heads are the water-wheel^. 
Tis thy policy that keeps the world safe and sound: 

Without thy pohcy, how would there be safety and soundness? 
All people ask of thee, and thou answerest therti— 

May this asking and answering never come to an end! 

The cords of the tent-pavilion of the Monarch's sway 
Thy ambition bath drawn tight over East and West. 

Last year, towards the West it lightened the rein; 

This yeajp towards the East it is weighing down the stimip. 

This year it will cross the OJtus victoriously. 

Even as last year it crossed the Euphrates and the Tigris, 

When one looks deeply, *tis from thy mind and thought have 
resulted 

His marvellous and astonishing conquests throughout the world. 
In sooth, the w^orld is the sky^ the King's conquests are the stars, 
And thy mind and thought are the sun and the astrolabe** 

Panegyric on ZahIru^ddawla Abu BaicRp 
THE Son of Nizamu 'l-Mulk. 

If the sphere of Heaven should dare dispute his sovereign will. 
Beyond dispute the celestial ring would be snapped in twain. 

His name strikes awe in the sky; the moon twice seven days oldr 
She rises to pr^ch his praise, her pulpit the Milky Way; 

And if he desire to set on his head a diadem. 

The diadem for his rank and worth is the star"Ayyuq! 

His dagger brings to his foes thdr doom; well mightst thou say, 
"Tis the foremost guard and the farthest post of the Angel Death. 

1 Rcadiiig iUj ■ 

* "Heaven and HeU to mankiiid" would convey tbe poet^s oieanlng 
more clearly, 

* If thy foes give these cause to weep, thy tears art follQu'ed by 
awift vmgcancc! which rolls thdr heads away (in tbe flood of teai^), as the 
water-wbcel is rolled (turned} by the river." 

* II. 8^, i7» 
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Ob, what a dagger! flame can tnm the foemen's tidCp 

VVTien strife is kindled and blazes high on the fidd of fray— 

A flame so bittcTp the choking fume of the fire thereof 
From eye and mind of the ill-wisher parts nevetmore* 

WTien forth he flashes from out the heart of the host of love. 
Strong beats the heart of his host to follow with hate the foe. 
The world admires when his war-horse fleet, in panoply 
Of iron mail, appears in the midst of the battle-plain. 

What art shall sen^'e me to picture him—that war-horse fleet? 

He is like a ship, his bit the anchor, hb hooves the sail; 

And when he wheels at the gallop, he seems a glorious bride 
With pearls and jewels and gold of his bridlenzunaments^. 

He lifts his head and o'er the arena charge on 
With circling motion, like the majestic orb of Heaven. 

He plants his foot on the ^trth and roars; as a dond is he^ 

His bit the lightning thereofi hb snort its thunder-clap, 

Thoa giv'st him rehip he is wind; thou hold's! him io, he is rock: 
Methinks, his very marrow is made of these tw'o things. 

Yet who saw ever a rock that moves like a rushing wind. 

Or who saw ever a wind whose form resembles a node? 

In onset he is the peer of Rakhsh and black Shabdiz; 
^ahiru'ddawla, his rider, of I^ustam and Chosrocs—* 

A prince revered: at his palace-gate the noblest men 
Kneel, ere they knock, as 'twere the ring of the Ka'ba's door* 
Even as the Sun in heaven lends to the moon his tight. 

So giveth light to the Sun his cadiaut piety. 

Tho' Beauty^s show in face and limb be a wondrous sight. 

His \'irtue bid is fairer than all that Beauty shows ^ 

Tho' Virtue ruling the inward man be a thing sublimei 
His beauty's show is fairer than all that Virtue rules. 

Tho' the sea be lavish of treasure and bountiful in its ways. 

Yet his rich soul surpasses in bounteousness the &ea^. 

(Mu'izzl,) 

1 Ttm wcKfd-pky, tbongh not in the origiBaip is quite ia kf^piDg with it, 

• EakJasbaud Shahdii were the favoehtci Iioiks of l^uatMnand KhuMaii 
Plarwt* respectively, 

* m 77. y 
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O’er the garden of his judgment never blew the wind of error, 

On the page of hb decision never lay the dust of weakness. 

The geometers of wisdom must confess a thousand failures, 

When they w'ould survey the utmost length and breadth of hb 
perfection. 

Awe of him b deep-implanted in the heart and eye of monandis. 
Even as wine's assauldng fury in the nature of the drunken. 

Oh, thy fine and subde statecraft like the star Suha b bidden. 
Yet throughout the world 'tb famous, shining as the snn at 
noonday. 

When the shrill sound of thy reed-pen charms away perplexed 
embroilments. 

It might seem the voice of David tunefully the Psalms intoning, 
'Neath the canopy of Heaven thy good nature b the censer 
That doth fill the horizon's bosom full of fragrancy and perfume. 
Round about the pale of Islam thy protection b the rampart 
That defies the mi g ht of fiaming Sirius to pass across it^. 

(?ahirof Faryib.) 

Although the faults of thb style are evident, while its 
Compensating beauties disappear in translation, I should 
like to add one or two shorter spedmens of the hyperbolical 
flattery on which the court-poets sq^uander all the fancy and 
wit they command. 

Praise of Sultan MAtiMUD. 

There’s Fate in sted and silver, for thou hast 
A silver signet and a sword of steel. 

They say King Jamsbid ruled the world and saw 
Before him man, beast, devil and peri kneel. 

If so ‘twas, either Jamsbid had % power. 

Or thy name stood on Jamshid's magic seal*. 

('Unsuif.) 

‘ LitMft. IT. 300, 17. Sirids u said to be Uis ohIf Star that crows ttaa 
■ley breadthwise (Li'stfji, vx. S4, 18J. 

il. fr 
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Praise of Abu 'l-Hasan * Ai.l 


O thou whoso courteous greeting 
O thou whose grudous accents 
The treasures of thy science 
The ocean of thy bounty 

If pearls of brilliant water 
If ambergris ptire-scented 
Then like to thy fine nature 
Like to thy peerless favour 


is like the long year's spring! 
are like a long life's youth 1 
are that which hath no end* 

Is that which hath no plumbs 

refresh the jaded spirit, 
makes the worn limbs seem young, 
IS purest ambergris, 
are biiliiaDt-water'd pearls*. 

(Abu 'bMa'dli of RayyO 


Praise of King AbiJ Nash. 

To his foes' night Heaven brings no radiant day. 

To his friends' rose Fate gives no wounding thoni+ 

His friends are high—but high upon a throne j 
His foes are high-^but high upon a gallows t * 

(Qatrin of Tabriz.) 

I leave thy gate! And how should I depart^ 

W^cn every breath I send into the air 

Is charged with praise of thee? None may compare 

With thee for skiU to assay the poet's art: 

Thou kpow'st as well as my coin rings fair. 

I from thy bounty claim the bloodwit, since 
My genius in this song gave tip its soul. 

Thou wDt not grudge to pay the appointed toll. 

For 'twas desire to laud thee, O my Prince, 

Bade o'er my tongue these golden verses roUl* 

f Imidf of Ghazna^) 

That same desire was'' the only begetter'' of almost every 
ga^lda in the Lubdb. Their general features do not vary to 
any great OKtent and have been suffidently illustrated by the 
extracts given above. Intellectual wit has free play in the 
panegyric, but a sense of humour is seldom allowed to inter- 

* Ibid. II. 7. ' Ibid. n. 1^1,17, 


1 Lubdb. n. asip tp. 
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fere with the solemn pose and ceremonious address which the 

patron^s dignity deniands. One of thc^ rare exceptions is an 
ode by Jawhsiri of Herat, beginning: 


Yesterday the imperial 
A horse by old age strideen 

» * + 

His back grown bare entirely 
Cramfnll and stuffed his stomach 
Tlie skin of his nose all puckered 
His rump the cauldron, trembling 

• ♦ ♦ 

WTien briskly 1 approached him 
He said, "'Old ignoramus, 

I am thy senior, pay me 
^Tis want of rev^'erence always 
Ah, seest thou not how broken 
My hack a sore, my body 
Art not ashamed to mount me? 

On me Into the mdlay 
I carried King Tahmurath 
When forth he marched to conquer 
And I was in the Ark too 
What time the world-wide Deluge 

* « * 

* * * 

Then came I to the Snltan, 

For three and sixty years he 
On thee he did bestow me: 

Beg from the Sultan's stable 


head-groom to me presented 
and crying out for mercy* 

* * 

of fleshp as 'twere a coffin; 
with straw, as 'twere a straw-bam. 
like to a blacksmith's bellows; 
from one leg to the other^. 

* * 

with saddle* hitp and bridle, 
mjuriouSp disrespectful I 
the reverence I merit: 
bath wrecked thy hop^ of fortune* 
am I by age and weakness? 
a shadow, my bead dizzy 1 
Or wilt thou ride imbludiing 
and wheel again for onset? 

(quoth he) in the b^giiming> 
and founded Marv-i Shahjan; 
in company with Noah* 
was spreading waste and min*. 

4 • 

* «' 

who showed me all due honour: 
hath kept me m his stable, 
if I take not thy fancy, 
instead of me another 


Tlie ode ends with a few Unes equivalent to the EngUsb 
formula, "'and thy petitiouer will ever pray." 

On the whole, we must allow that the difficulties and 
fatigues encountered in this held of Persian jxjetry are con¬ 
siderably greater than any pleasure that can be gained from 


I tl. 114 . rO. 

* Jbid^ n. 117, t. 


* JMd. n. ri5p 7- 
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it. Its lack of truth and sinoetity, the poverty of its ideas, 
and the shahonuess of its sentiment leave at times an im¬ 
pression of disgust which the beautiful diction and briUiant 
imagery only serve to emphasise. Moreover, the style, 
pleasingly exotic at the best, in many passages becomes 
grotesque and ludicrous. Since I have tried to show the 
work of the court-poets is not altogether unattractive, I may 
be pardoned for having selected such pieces as seemed to 
answer the purpose. Let me now justify my discretion by 
revealing the obstacles that would lie in the way of a more 
valorous translator. The chief of these is the fact that 
Persian poetry is largely composed of elements which ate 
the very antithesis of what we in the West usually mean by 
the term poetical"—elements which have long been rO’ 
garded by us as destructive to poetry, though suitable enough 
for parody and other forms of light or humorous verse. This 
view, indeed, has cot always prevailed. It was an English 
poet of the seventeenth century who wrote. 

No sires but these wiU poetry admit: 

Madness or wit: 

and the definition is applicable to the lyrical poetry of Persia. 
As for madness, in the sense of divine enthusiasm, the odes 
^tten by $lifls have plenty of it. The court-poets are not 
in the least mad, but they are immoderately witty. WTiile we 
may agree that wit sometimes enters into alliance with 
poetical beauty and is even capable of adding an unexpected 
touch that contributes to its perfection, none of ns would 
presuppose a natural and intimate connexion between the 
two. Persian criticism, however, does connect them; and in 
Persian poetry mere inteilectuai or verbal ingenuity, far from 
being a vice, is an admired ornament of style, albdt at some 
periods and by some poets it is used more sparingly than bv 
the encomiasts who fill the pages of the Lubdb with clever 
fancies and quaint comparisons. The following specimens 
which I have lendered hteraJly, are easily underetood and 
give but a slight notion of the feats accomplished by these 
Oriental eupbuists. 
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The garden is full of strings of fresh pearls. 

The hill-dopfs are full of heaps of pure ambergris^ 

*Tis wind and cloud that gave to garden and hill-slope 
Pure ambergris in heaps and fresh pearls in strings. 

The raven is gonei the pheasant is come, and lo, a niar^Tl 
The earth like a pheasont‘s wing, the air like a raven's plume. 
The grove hath become an altar, and the nightingale, 

David-like, Is singing psalms on the altar. 

Whm the air dooued mail and corslet of cloud. 

The nidiant sun made of Ms reflexiou a bow. 

Of rose-bud and willow-bough the zephyr 
Made an emerald spear and a coral arrow. 

See the poppies amongst the grass. 

And amongst the poppies the tears\5f the cloud; 

The grass like verdigris dashed with vermilion, 

The poppies like vermilion dashed with quicksilver. 

The tears of the cloud are rose-water, the blossoms camphor. 

The water in the stream and rivulet is like sandal-ivood^. 

Since the temperature of the world is not yet very hot, 

Why are camphor, sandal-wood, and rose-water used as remedies 
for it?* 

(Mu'izzl,) 


Here are the opening lines of a q^zslda by ^Ani"aq of 
Bukhara. “'All the poets," says ‘Awfi, "are unanimoiisiy of 
opinion that no one before him ever composed weses like 
these and that no one after him has been able to equal them/' 

If an ant utter speech and if a hair have Ufe, 

I am that speaking ant, I am that Uving hair. 

My body is Eke the shadow of a hair, and my soul is like the eye 
of an aiit®, 

Because of the absence of her whose hair is fragrant wHth ghdiiy^ 
and who hath an ant-Uke waist*. 


^ Reading instead of 

* n. Sz. 

■ ccntracled with pain, "'A fiirrow heart^' means iA Peraiaii 
oppressed and sorto'AdtU 

* LeiMfp. II. [81, II. 
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A little of this goes a long way. My last quotation is a 
lover’s complaint, which occurs in the exordium of an ode 
by Abu '1-Mam 

I am not seeking diverson and I am not desiring pleasure, 

I ana not keeping patience and I am not getting sleep. 

My tears, which have a resemblance to quicksilver. 

Turn to pure gold when they trickle down my yellow cheeks. 

By the tears of mine eye and the hue of my cheek 
Ifatuial philosophers are assured that quicksilver is the basis of 
gold^. 


^ n, 339, 5p 



CHAPTER II 

THE MEDITATIONS OF MA'ARRI 

h ,i til l U* 

#■ ■*' 

Hope thou wiit in beat or cold. 

It matter? not amidst the surge 
Of woe? that whelmed thee from of old 
And whence thou never canst emerge. 

Abo 'l-'AlA al-Ma^arkI. 

The name of Abu 1-A14 al-Ma'aixfi is not one of those 
which any body of educated Moslems w'ould be likely to re¬ 
ceive with placid approbation or polite indifference; and 
readers of this essay will feeh though less acutetVj that the 
words of the old bUnd poet^ w*ho died in Syria eight hundred 
and sixty years ago, ring out to-day as a challenge to deep and 
irreconcilable antagonisms in the nature of mankind. Is life 
to be desired or death? Is the w'orld good or evil? Shall we 
enjoy it if we can or spum it utterly? What is the truth about 
religion? Does it come to us from God, as the orthodox pre¬ 
tend? Are we to foUow authority and tradi tion or reason and 
conscience? Such are some of the questions with which 
Ma'arrf concerns himself. \\Tiile his reflections—not pursued 
methodically, but set down piecemeal and at intervals— 

^ The faUavnng boaks sud articles may b* mentloaed m cofnnsji^n. with 
the subject of tliis fi-tndy: A. von Kretner, Die philontphuehe G§dichie 
Abu in the SifrwMgsSmsACj itr Kaisttiuktn Akad^mie Wiis^n- 

3£hafUn ru ir-iVu (iTiil.-hist Cla^h vqI 117, Sth AbSwidliiiig (Vienna, 
D. S. MargoUoiitlis, The 0/ Ahu (Oxford, 189^); Abu 

i-'AId^s Corwespondence on V^geiarianism in tbe Jovmal bffhe 
Society for 1902. p. 2S9 folL; R. A. NidiOlaon, The Rhdl^iu ^lA^kufirdn by 
Abu 'l-'Aid al-Ma^orfi in the same Jotimal for toe*, pp- and for 

1902, pp, 75-101:, 0*3-847: T4-M ^Jusayn, Abi 

(Cairo, 1915}. The abbreviation taiiirti refers to the edition of the Limmu 
md Id yaleam pubH^hed at C^iro in x 89!^ 
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miglit be described as extensive and peailiar, we must not 
exaggerate tbeir intrinsic vaJue. Von Kremer’s essay, for 
which in general I have nothing but praise, seems to me to 
suffer from want of proportion. It hails Ma'arH as an original 
thinker, centuries in ad^'ance of his age, and discusses his 
theory and practice as though he were a philosopher writing 
in verse. Without denying that Ma'arri was a pioneer of 
Aufkldru»g, or that his open-niinded and independent way 
of looking at things led him to conclusions which often agree 
with those of modern thought, I submit that Von Kremer has 
put the cart before the horse. Ma'arrf is, first of all and 
essentially, a poet. His plulasophy and ethics are only a 
background for his poetry. His work is artistic in treatment 
and execution and should be weighed by the standard w'hich 
we apply to the l>miia Commedia or the Paradise tosi. He 
sits below Dante and Milton, but he belongs to their school; 
and if he contemplates life with the profound feeling of 
Lucretius, he handles his subject with a literary skili as fine 
as that of Horace, Probably very few Europeans have read 
these poems, the Lus^ndyydt, from beginning to end. I am 
sure that any one who has accomplished the feat, or may do so 
in the future, will acknowledge the author's mastery of the 
Arabic language—a mastery which too frequently displays 
itself in juggling with words—the aptness of his diction, the 
force and opulence of his imagery, the surprising turns of his 
fancy, and the charm of a style unmistakably Ids own, whose 
melancholy dirge-like cadences blend with sharper notes of 
wit, satire, and epigram. The matter is almost as remarkable 
as the style. Ma'airl aims at telling the truth, although 
according to Moslem theory poets not only are hut ought to 
be bars. Taking Reason for his guide, he judges men and 
things with a freedom which must have seemed scandalous 
to the rulers and privileged dasses of the day. Amidst his 
meditations on the human tragedy a fierce hatred of injustice, 
hypocrisy, and superstition blazes out. Vice and folly are 
hrid bare in order that virtue and wisdom may be sought. 
In his poetry we see the age depicted without fear or favour! 
and—what is more appealing—the artist himself, struggling 
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mth doubts, yet confident in the power of mind to solve 
difficulties and give light, if any can be looked for. But {lest 
1 slip alter Von Kremer) much of the is monotonous; 

a great deal is trivial and pedantic and to our taste intolerably 
clever: it moves us to admiration and contempt, it thrills^ 
fatigueSp fascinates, and repels i and when all has been said, 
it remains unique and imm ortal because it expresses the 
personality of an extraordinary man. 

Abu 1-Aii Ahmad ibn ^Abdallah al-JIa'arri^ was bom in 
A.D. 973 at Ma^arra {Ma''arTatu l-JJu^inSji), a country-town 
in the district south of Aleppo His family might boast of 
its cadis and poets^ but its talents appear to have been more 
respectable than brilliant. The fact that neither his father 
nor bis cousin nor his maternal uncle: ever made the pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca is worth recording in view of the im portance 
which he ascribes to example and custom in the formation of 
religious belief. Ere he was four years old, he suffered the 
first calamity of his life: an attack of small-pox left him 
partially, and soon completely, blind. After his father's 
death—he was then about fourteen—he devoted himself to 
study, visiting Aleppo^ Antioch, and other Syrian towns, 
learning by heart the manuscripts preserved in their libraries, 
and attending the lectures of many celebrated scholars. As 
Professor MargoUouth remarks, his memory was prodigious. 
We can hardly conceive how one who so early lost his sight 
should have been able to compose letters and treatises 
thickly sown with quotations which, although they are some¬ 
times inaccurate, show a knowledge of Arabic poetry and 
pMloIogy such as the most mdustiious giammaiians seldom 
possessed. Having finished his studies^ he returned in a^d. 
993 to Ma^arra, perhaps with the mtention of becoming a 
professional poet, that is to say^ a writer of panegyrics for 
which he might reckon upon being paid handsomely. This 

* Abu l-'Ali 14 bis "DMfc of bonejnrAbniad what wfi shouM 
call ttis 'Xbristiau namfl/' and 'Abdallah the name oi bis father. 

* I have this sketch fmm the bio^pby given by Pnpf*™ 

Mai^dliouth in his introduction to the of Abw "l-vfR which supphna 

fuD information concerning the poet's life together with many details oi 
histurLCil ai3d literary iuterest. 
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was no career for a mam of spirit and honour to embark on. 

If it tempted him, he soon, put it aside: in the preface to his 
first coUection of poems he says that he nevw \TpTOte encomia 
for money, but only because he wished to gain practice in the 
art. Duii^ the next fifteen years (a.p, 993-ioo 3) his whole 
income was a pension of about 30 dmiis wych his blindness 
compelled him to sham with a ser^’ant: possibly he may have 
earned a little more by teaching. Meanwhile he was making a 
reputation beyond the borders of his native town, and his 
thoughts turned to Baghdad, "the great field of genius and 
exertion, where talents of every kind had the fullest scope 
and the highest encouragement In 1008 he set out from 
Aleppo, travelling down the Euphrates in a boat provided by 
his unde. It seems dear that he hoped to establish himself 
permanently in the capital; and he ought to have counted 
the cost of his refusal to live hy belauding the great. " I foimd 
Baghdad," he says, "like a pie's wing—fair, hut carrying 
nothing*/' Wliile his reception by the savants and acade- 
midans whom he met there was flattering enough to console 
him for occasional slights, and perhaps friendly enough to 
procure him the means of livelihood, he felt that his prospects 
were uncertaid. According to Professor MargoUouth, an in¬ 
dignity put upon him by the brother of the Sharif al-Radf 
w'3s the last straw. Anyhow, eighteen months after entering 
Baghdad he started on his way home®. He took this step 
reluctantly and always writes of it with unfeigned regret, as 
in the following lines: 

uijLat ^ W 

tt ■5) '^1) 'S! 

How sad that I returned, how sad. 

Instead of dying at Bagdad! 

I say, whene'er things fall amiss, 

" My coming home hath brought me this." * 

» t-'/* of Johnson, cb, 3. 

> Tki. Ltiitff of Abu ’l-Ald, p. 37. 

* He {ifterwanls tbat be left Bagbdid for twa reasona: bie 

poverty aad the illaew of his mcHiEr. Her death, which took place befen 
ht itached Ma'arra, was a heavy blow to bkn, ‘ Lunint, t. 303, 5. 
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The sense of dismuaion and failure with which he quitted 
Baghdad appears in a letter addressed to the people of 
Ma'aira shortly before his arrival amongst them. He declare 
that he has now ended his youth and bidden faieweli to bis 
spring-time, and that he finds the best course for him to 
pursue is to go into retre^-t. 

“ My soul did not consent to my returning till I had promis^ 
it three —sedusioa as complete as that of {the star) aJ-Faniq 

in the constdlatioa of the BuU: separation from the world like 
that of the egg-shell from the chick; and to remain in the city 
even though the inhabitants fled through fear of the Greeks.... 
What I wanted was to stay in a place of learning: and I found 
out the most precious of spots, bnt fate did not allow me to stay 
there, and only a fool will quarrel with destiny^.” 

Here b pessimism, asceticism, fatalism—the stuff of which 
hb later poems are made. It would be curious if their ration- 
albm, another prime ingredient, ovred nothing to the "in¬ 
tellectuals" of Baghdid. Considered broadly in relation to 
the poet’s development, these two years (1008-9) were de- 
dave. The change of scene, the sudden plunge into metro¬ 
politan society, the literary discussions, the conr'ersations 
with men of races and creeds, the conflict of old dogmas 
and new ideas, then the wreck of his hopes and the burial of 
hb ambitions in silence and solitude—need we ask whether 
such an experience did not stimulate hb genius and alter the 
bent of hb mind? From thb standpoint the episode was 
entirely fortunate. Had he not gone to Baghd&d. probably 
the Luziimiyydt would never have been v.Titten, ^d (in 
Europe at any rate) his fame as a poet would be very different 
from what it b. 

Ma’ani lived in retirement imtil his death in A,t». 1058, 
fifty years later. Proud, sensitive, and suspicious, doubly 
imprboned by blindness and sedurion*, a misanthropic and 
world-weary old man—that is the character which hb poems 

‘ Margofiontb, «p. «(. p. 43 f'jl- . , i „ _.,i 

* He refert to himself ^ "the hrt«.bouBd captive 
SasdyM). See Tie LtHttt of A.bit t-Aldt p. i. 
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give of him; but a true portrait shows light as well as shade 
To quote Professor Maigohouth, 

the result of his visit to Baghdad, where the leading writers of the 
time bad treated him as one of themselves, became apparent as 
sooD as he came back. Disciples began to flock to Ma'ana from 
ah quarters to hear his lectures on the grammar, poetry, and 
antiquities of the Arabs. The house or cave which he inhabited 
became the chief sight in lla'aira, and he himself the most 

important inhabitant-The letters, most of which were written 

after the return from BaghdSd, exhibit the author as anything 
but a hermit: be appears rather as a man of many Mends, who 
takes a kindly interest both in men and things. 

Besides teaching, he occupied his mind with com¬ 
posing the Liizihniyydt and dictating to his aman uenses a 
large number of philological and other works of which, for 
the most part, the titles aJone have beeu preserved. 

The poetry of Ala'ani recalls a long-drawn controversy, 
which has never wholly died out, between two schools of 
Islamic criticism. One party maintained that with the 
coming of Islam the golden age of Arabic poetry had gone 
for ever. A poet's rank was decided by Ms date. To have 
Jived in that age. to have spoken the pure Bedouin idiom 
un contaminated by foreign conquests, to have practised the 
traditional virtues and to have been Inspired by the chival¬ 
rous ideals of heathendom conferred a superiority out¬ 
weighing every other consideration. In the eyes of early 
Mohammedan philologists and antiquarians—whose au¬ 
thority rested securely on the universal respect for learning 
and was but little diminished by their incompetence in 
matters of taste—the pagan odes fixed an unapproachable 
standard by which all Moslem poets should be judged; so 
that an imitation of them, good or bad, was more highly 
esteemed than any original work of genius, Pedantiy, no 
doubt; but in justice to those old scholars wo ought to liflect 
that they were concerned with one particular tj^ of poetry, 
the Ode {qasida), which was the product of Arabian antiquity 
and corresponded in its characteristic features to conditions 
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of life that actually existed in the pre-Islamic period^. WTien 
these conditions vanished, the qa^ida became an anachionism 
but continued to be the chief medimn of poetical expression, 
since none of the minor types was capable of filling its place. 
Failing the invention of a new form of equal dignity, the 
qasida held the field, WTiat was a modem poet to do? Was 
he to assume the consecrated pose of bidding his tw'o comrades 
halt awhile and weep with hiin over a certain camping-ground, 
desolate now, but still haunted by dear and regretful memo- 
lies? And was he to describe the hardships, which he had 
never knovm, of a journey across the desert, and pretend to 
be as intimately acquainted with camels, horses, wild asses, 
antelopes, and lizards as he truly was with the rhymed lad 
(lassici in w'hich the habits of these animals are so well 
delineated? If, on the other hand, Uke Mutanabbf and 
Ma'arrf, he made fun of the obsolete fashions and re^shaped 
them to suit the facts of his time, academic persons might 
(and did) protest that bis more or less novd adaptation was 
not poetry at ail. It appears to me that those who championed 
the ancients were both right and wrong. They w*ere right in 
preferring the model to the copy. They were wrong when they 
set it up as a test of all poetic values and declared it to he so 
perfect that nothing of a different kind could bear comparison 
with it. To assert that since a.d. 633 there has been no Arabic 
poet of the first class is ridiculous; and though more great 
poets lived in the century before Islam than in any subse¬ 
quent period of the same duration, I think it may reasonably 
be questioned whether Imra'u T-Qays and his fellows are 
superior in genius to Abd Nuwds, Mutanabbf, and others 
who flourished under the 'Abbdsid Caliphate®, If some can¬ 
not admire the ancients without depreciating the modems, 
not a few will justify the proud boast of Ma'axri— 

^ W ijl3 

And I, albeit I come in Time’s late hour. 

Achieve what lay not in the andenta’ power®, 
s Wliat follows refers to the Arabic ^dffid, not to tbe Persiaii ty|K which 
hfl5 been deecribed ajid ilfustruted in Chap. i. 

^ C£, Nolckke's jnd^efLtcoacemm^ Abd {BeHrO^d ntr Kenniniss 

dew pQ^sit dPf alUH A raber, p. 3^ 

* Saq^u Rd (Eiillqp no, 20. 

w. s. 


4 
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For my part, when I turn from the authors of the 
Mit'adcqdt to the great Islamic poets, I do not miss what 
I do not expect to find; and I find beaudes enough in both 
to compensate me for the defidendes of either. Thanks 
mainly to Ruckcrt and Sir Charles Lyall. the ^vorth of o!d 
Arabian poetry is now understood everywhere. Let us hope 
the day is coming when it will be possible to make that 
sUtement as regards Arabic poetry in generaL 

What has been said of Coleridge, that "his poems lie as 
it were in two strata," is also true of Ma'arrL Those of fus 
first manner, the odes comprised in the Saqtu 'l-Zand and 
mostly written before the age of thirty-five, show the influence 
of his admiration for Mutanabbi and in comparison with 
Luiumiyyai are nearly as conventional as the poems written 
by Coleridge before 1797 - They include some fine panegyrics 
and elegies but have small interest for us. In the East, how¬ 
ever, the Saqiu i^Zattd has always been more popular than 
the which Mohammedans usually dislike on account 

of the opinions put forth in it, while neither its form nor its 
character accords with their notion of what poetry ought to 
be. As we have seen, the regular type of Arabic poetry is the 
ode, but in the LutifTn hfa arri discards thw time-honoured 
model, substituting for it an infonnal composition which may 
contain any number of verses from two or three to e^bty or 
ninety. How these poems strike the average Modem we can 
leam from the apology which Ma'arrf thinks it necessary to 
make for them. He says in cSect*: 

I have not sought to embellish my verse by means of fiction 
or fiU my pages with love idylls, batlle-sccnes, descriptions of 
wine-parties and the like. My aim is to speak the truth. Now the 
proper end of poetry is oot truth, but falsehood* and in pro¬ 
portion as it is diverted from its proper end its perfectioo is im¬ 
paired. Therefore I must crave the bdulgence of my readers for 
this book of wieral poetry," 


*• Pielace to die Z.unbM, pp. 9 and 43. 

* "Uau rweptum »t ia p<Ksi iganum ae lortem iictam 
MctatDiii Binlieium uartis iaduaw, et dettlaa w afuare mitn 'niri 
atqne audada ' (innii da pnelaM to tlie Saj/*, tr^aafeted bv 

Dt Abal-AlM uita et forminitrui. p. 36). Ct ibe ciuuat saviwi 
fieie«mie poctiy ia dw tobe" (*^ j^l^| 
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In other words, Ma*arrt holds that truth—he means moral 
and philosophical truth — so far from being the standard of 
poetical merit, is positively injurious to it. He do« not imply 
that the best poetry is untrue to life, but rather that it is false 
because it follows human life and nature, which belong to the 
vanities of world and are themselves radically false. He 
knows that he cannot compete with his “ profane brethren 
who are free to employ all the resources of invention and 
imagination; and foreseeing that his readers will be dis¬ 
appointed, he hastens to assure them that the fault lies in the 
subject, not in the poet. A Mohammedan scholar, who in his 
recently published memoir of Ma'airf has made a valuable 
contribution to learning, cites this passage as evidence that 
the Luzum is really "a vxilume of philosophyIf that were 
so, we might ask why the author not only composed it in 
verse but adopted an almost incredibly difficult form of 
rh}nme, the explanation of which gives his preface the 
appearance of a treatise on prosody. But 1 need not argue 
the point further, Ma'arrf says that the Luzum is ''diction 

devoid of falsehood" k>* poetry of 

an inferior kind. 

ifom "Pwtiy is one of gate# (categories) of TOnity,*' aad he 

miglit bavQ added that pdeia wem caJl^d liars hy Mohamm-ed (Jiuoran. 
226), The foliowii3g froai Siiyiiti's MiuAi'r (Bdidq, £202, 

voL tl. p. 234 £oL: TAafia-tort's ArabU SsrUi; Rjfodtng Book, Cam- 

bnd:g«K 1909^ p- 31 fol.) show the viaw qI mAUf good Moslems 00 this 
Bubject: There are certam canditioDS which must be hilMted before any 
one ij called a poet. If his object ¥rere to speak the tnith withcrat exagger¬ 
ating or going beyood the marh or lying or relating thmp absoJatcly im* 
possible, althongh his work might be fanltlMS m metre, it wonM have no 
value {05 poetry), and the name of poet would not be gtveo to him. tt was 
Said by a man of acute mind that gay poetry raisea a laugh, while grave 
poetry is detiontbetelor? the poet has no choice bat to tell lie^ to ruaJee 

people bugh; and such being the case, Allah has piascwcd His Prophet 
from these two qualities htohammed was not a poet, as his encmiiK 

alleged) and from everything ignoble_Some one may observe that now 

and then wisdom Is found in poetry^ according to tho Prophet's sayings 
'Truly, there Is in eloquence a magic and in poetry a wisdom^* I nsply, 
^Fur th* reason which we have tnentloned, Allah preserved hbn fnjin 
poetising: and as for wisdom, Allah has bestowed on him the largest and 
amplest portioD thereof in the Koran and the Snnna.*'- 

* JDAiArd jiAr U-'Aid^ by Dr TA-hA ^^usayn iCairo^ 19^3). p- 3 * 4 - 

4—3 
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We who dtssent from his theory judge otherwise of his 
work. Aithough moral, religious, and philosophical ideas are 
not the essence of poetry, they have inspired the greatest 
poets, and where genius is equal they will turn the scale. 
Whether and to what extent they enhance the merit of a 
poem depends on the author's power to give them artistic 
and original expression: the most striking doctrines and 
speculations may have less value for this purpose than 
thoughts and feelings with w'hich everyone is familiar. Von 
Kremer's view of Ma'ani led him to ignore the latter clement; 
hence the passages w'hich he translated stand somewhat 
apart, so to speak, from the main themes. These are simple 
and even commonplace: the pain of hfe, the peace of death, 
the wickedness and folly of mankind, the might of Fate and 
the march of Time, the emptiness of ambition, the duty of 
renunciation, the longing for solitude and then—to rest in 
the grave. The pessimism of the Zuzum wears the form of an 
intense pervading darkness, stamping itself on the mind and 
deeply affecting the imagination ^ It is an old philosophy and 
its poets have been many, but I can think of none who in 
sincerity, individuality, and eloquence has surpassed Abu 
‘]-'A]& al-Ma'arri* 

The book derive its title from a "troublesome bondage" 
(to borrow Milton's phrase) voluntarily imposed on himself 
by the author in regard to the rhyme®. Although the nature 
of this cannot he explained properly without using technical 

* His p e s s imism as regards hia ccmtempqmries is not absolute, Jor the 
succeeding ?kgp will be worse (Luaim, n. 171, T7J. He ladmits that life oa 
the balance may be neitlieT gain not km [i. 230, but frotn all his 
eiiT^rience o! the world be can pr&dTice, w far as I mmember. only put verse 
which ispoMtively optimistic (ir. 8) j ' If this year bwtoir tbo minimnm 
of comfort, I hope for its next year,'^ 

1 Ma'arrf has bcflu cPiTtpaced with his celebrated predecessor Abu 
l^'Atahiya my LiUr^ History of ikjt Arabs, p. 396 foD.ji, since both 
preach asceticism, their poems naturally have much in common but Abu 
1-“Atihiya writes iu a relatively fflfthodox reli^ona spirit whkh quite 
the breadtli and freedom of Ma^arri's phiJoMphical outlook. The one is 
MdsIciel, the other a citircn of the world. And the style of the Lux4 ^ 
though less easy, is far saperiar iu force and originality. ' 

■ The wQtdsLusUmumdidyalsam signify The obligatmngf that which 
is not obligatory/' 
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teiTOS which I wish to avoid, the so-caJlcd “ rich rhymes of 
French versification are a close parallel and. ^riil serve to 
illustrate what is meant. Conceive a French poem of ten, 
fifteen, or twenty verses, every verse having not only the 
same rhyme but the same consonant preceding the rhyme- 
vowel, e.g., piitme, idlume, endwne; mirage, enrage, oavrage, 
parage; further, conceive hundreds of poems rhymed through¬ 
out in this manner and arranged acoording to the alphabetical 
sequence of the final consonant, so that those with the rhyme 
lume are placed under m, those with the rhyme rage under g. 
and so on—the analogy, such as it is, may help readers 
ignorant of Arabic to measure the enormous labour which 
the composition of the Lusumiyydi must have entailed. There 
is nothing like it, of course, in any European language; even 
in Arabic, a language tliat seems to have been made for 
\nrtuosity, we find only a few brief and isolated specimens to 
set beside il^. "ft^re Ma'arri a minor pwt, the Luzuta would 
be a senseless da force. Some of it is not very remote 
from that description, and the tyranny of the rhyme exacts 
a cnishiiig toll of repetition, monotony, banality, obscurity, 
and afiectation. Still, take it all in all, the work is shaped by 
the artist, not by the mould which it fills slowly and re¬ 
luctantly. I do not think so poorly of his powers as to behave, 
with some Mohammedan and European critics, that the 
difficulty of the form compelled him to say what he never 
would have said if he had been his own roaster. No doubt, 
he is apt to be dragged down by his chains, but often be can 
move in them with such dexterity and ease that they appear 
rather an ornament than a hindrance. 

The Litzum contains 1592 poems amountii^. I suppose, 
to between twelve and thirteen thousand verses altogether. 
W^en the author declares that they glorify God, exhort the 
heedless, and warn against the vanity and wickedness of the 


* Ma'air! did aot invent this fcrein of versifioitioii: it was wsed bjf ^ 
Umayyad poet Knthayyir (oi. a-O, 713} in the fli^t ten venes of ^ 

a, 39}. He desnibes himsell a* an iimtatdr ot Kutbayjrir, Cf. 

Lutam. a. 365. peanlt.. whcM he says, u* til 
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world^, he does not indicate either the range of their topics 
or the variety of their style. He was interested in many 
things berides asceticism; he was a keen student of passing 
events, he professed to know hk contemporaries by heart® 
and we shall see how political and social phenomena reflect 
themselves in his meditations. Recalling his avowed in¬ 
tention to tell the truth, one may find there the best com¬ 
mentary on his way of telling it. For him Truth was a 
mystery— 

And Falsehood like a star all naked stands. 

But Truth stUl hides her face 'ncath hood and veil*. 

By hard living and thinking he strove to hft that veil, and 
the laboured utterance, the dark hints and metaphor^in 
short, the oracular quality of his verse—are only in keeping 
with the physical and mental strain which he had undergone 
Closer acquaintance with the LuzHm has persuaded me that 
its obscurity is more natural and less deliberate than I once 
im^ed. Ma^arf had good reason to doak some of his 
opinions, and being a sensible as well as a cautious man, he 
did not court persecution, though in (act the most heretical 
passages of his work are by no means the most obscure. 
Apart from special causes his style, as I said before, is the 
expression of a strange tmtempered personality-*, while in the 


« P«fa«,p.e; 

* Lunim, I. 330 , pbmit 

^ Jj uiy O-J 

JJij 

‘ "l^oeyerpMnsesiiiypoeiiiswiUol^esiaitencwmwhidithciji^ 

^OPghtt of mtii w revea]«L'‘ Cf. n. 27, 2. wtow ho laaks wS 

tbose who have the greatest knQwJedge of men, ^ 

* Lp<riii«. I. 358. a. In this VH»se. howwtr. thft worda “trath-' -i^H 
"fiilMhood" are ajuoajmtons witli ‘'rigit" aad "nrooe" Cf t 

* Writing to hiP nude, Abq 'J-Qtoin,, he »ya: -'As yon know, though 

hom a man, I am like a iriM animal in character " ^ ^ j 

(ia’ilvt 
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second place it is the product of a poet who seldom allows us 
to forget that he was also a very learned scholar. His love o£ 
grammar, prosody, rhetoric, and bellesdettres asserts itself 
extravagantly; some poems are mere string of word-plays. 
This feature spoils many pages for us, but it is not mvariable, 
as will be acknowledged by those who read the Arabic text 
of the poems translated below. These, though ropresentaUve 
as regards the author's ideas, are comparatively plain m style 
and include no example of what he could do when he ran to 
the opposite extreme. 

Following Sir Charles Lyall, a master in the art, I have 
sometimes tried to imitate the original metres without the 
monorhyme, which in a language like ours lays too hea^-y a 
burden upon the translator. Arabic metres being quantita- 
tive^ their equivalents in a. modem Europe^ tongue are 
necessarily imperfect. It is not possible to reproduce the 
movement and cadence of the Luzuyniyydt except in the same 
way as the movement and cadence of the Iliad are repro¬ 
duced, or rather suggested, by a version in English hexa¬ 
meters; yet, shadowy as the resemblance is, it conveys some¬ 
thing of real value, which is more ea^y felt than desenbed- 
like the broken vase in Moore’s song, these Oriental rhythms 
have a perfume that" clings to them still." More than that 
we dare not hope for: even when transplanted by skilful 
hands they lose the best of their beauty and never become 
quite ajcclimatised. 

I have thought it well to give the names and schemes of 
the four principal metres for the sake of those who do not 
know them already, together with specimens in Arabic. 
Latin, and English. It will be observed that the Latin render¬ 
ings ^ weightier than the English, because (ccandding in 
this respect with the originals) they are based on quantity 
instead of accent. Besides weight, however, A^bic has a 
peculiar sonority which Latin does not possess m the same 
degree and which is greatly increased by the recurring mono¬ 
rhyme. 
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I. Tawil (the Long Metre). 

Scheme; — 

yadullu ^ald w^f^kamnihi 

ird^a m^inkahu sa*bu. 

*al^m Isru ^t-majda talqdka dunahu 
shadd'idu wu'n *avUhdlibd u^ajitia l-rti*buK 

bono qui negat stimmo ftui nisi mortuos 
h^bet testimonium hoc r Iter mortis mduum est, 
uides ut pritisqtuLcn uir sibi uindicauerit 
hoELorem* pati casus timendos oporteat. 

That Death is a good supreme and gives to the body peace 
From ail sorrow—prove it thus: the way thereunto b hard. 

For seest thou not, before success in a high emprise, 

What sore straits encounter thee, what perils thou needs most 
fear? 

Here the Laitin and Fnglbh versions exhibit thp usual 

form of the Tawil metre, while the Arabic lines are a less 

common variation, in which «-is substituted for - - s* ~ 

in the last foot of the verse, i.e., the foot containing the 
rhyme*. Another variety shortens the foot by omitdnjj 
the final syllable, thus: 

bono quE negat sumnio frui nisi mortuos 
habet testimonium hoc: iter uiortb atrox, 
uides ut pati casus tiiiiendos opoTteat, 
honorem priusquam uir sibi mndicirit. 

That Death is a good supreme and gives to the body peace 
From all sorrow—here is proof; the hardness of dying. 

For seest thou not, before success in a high emprise 

What perils thou needs must fear, what sore straits’encounter? 

* Lu^m, L 79, 7. 

» Th* AnJjie - verse " Ib^l] coosiats of two hemistielu;. In the oassaM 
ir^tented above then are two veraeay eodia^ with the rhymelw^ 

^*bu aiiid 
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a* Basii {the Wide Metre) 

Scheme: — 

^ammd "idhd md dda li-fftakFum^ 

fa-hum qalir^ wa-tdkin ji *l- adkd hushudu^^ 

quos si uocaueris ad praeclara, coftueniunt 
rari, $ed miume a^o tota gens propcrat. 

As often as they are called to do a kindness^ they come 
By twos and threes^ but to work despite they muster in crowds, 

li-maw'udnj^ Ji hdli tnawUdihd 
tulm^ fa-iayta ^abdha mm£f*udu*^ 

beata quam sepeliuit filiam genitor 
uiuam; atqne sic udnam sepultus ipse ioret 1 

Oh, happy she that was tombed alive the hour ^e was bom^ 
And would that he had been tombed^ her ruthlesssire^ at his birthl 

3, Wdfir (the Ample Metre). 

Scheme: — 

wad^m "aridi 't-mmiyy(da bi-^kidiydfi 
waddkin ^awskaka 't-/aiaydni suhbi^* 

et hand equidem uolens Acheronta adiul: 
ephebi me truces duo ui tiahebant. 

Not willingly went I down to the fated waters: 

The two strong youths < by force haled me between them. 

4. KdmU (the Perfect Metre)* 

Scheme: - 

dunydka ddt^ ^inyakun shuhhddt 4 hd 
"uqdd'a U yabku "aid gkuyydbihdK 

hie mundus est tibi tale deneisortum 
malesanus tit sit qui profectos lugeat. 

This world is such an abode that if those pr^ent here 

Have their wits entire^ they will never weep for the absent ones. 

1 Luzern. 1. 348* 3- ■ lifid. r 354 ^ e. * iw. L rae. a, 

* Day and Ni^t. ■ Lui^m, t, I42, last line. 
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Notvith&tanding that a ^gle poem may touch upon 
many topics, it seemed convenient to group the translations 
as as ptossible under the following general heads: 

I. Life and Death. 

II, Human Society. 

HI. Asceticism. 

IV, Philosophy and Religion. 

This arrangement has the advantage of distdbutiiig the 
contents of the work in something tike their due order and 
proportion, and of helping the reader to judge it as a whole 
more fairly than from the extracts published by Von Kremer, 
which are not so numerous or representative as mine: hut 
1 confess that t have with dMculty resisted the temptation 
to show how fine and original a poet Ma'arrf is by gathering 
bis best pieces into one garland. The poems in the first three 
sections oSer a wide survey of his theory, practice, and ex¬ 
perience of life. "While their figurative language may some¬ 
times require explanation, I do not think they call for a pre- 
liminaiy statement of the philosophical ideas w^hich lie be¬ 
neath. We can understand and enjoy them without knowing 
how Ma'arrf conceived of God, fate, time, space, spirit, and 
matter. What he has to say about these and other subjects— 
the infiuence of the stars, the immortality of the soul, the 
doctrine of transmigration, the nature of religion, etc.—^par¬ 
ticularly excites our cariosity, and many will consider that 
it is the quintessence of his poetry; as a rule, however, it 
occurs only in brief passages which must be taken out of 
their context and examined side by side before we can draw 
any sure evidence from them. That is the task I have 
attempted in the fourth section, where the author's philo¬ 
sophy and his attitude towards positive religion will be dis¬ 
cussed. 
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Life and Death. 

(1) 

In the casket of the Hours 
Events decp'hid 
Wait on their guardkn Powers 
To raise the lid. 

And the Maker infinite. 

Whose poem is Time, 

He need not weave in it 
A forced stale ihyme. 

The Nights pass so, 

Vcnces dumbt 

Without seose quick or slow 
01 what shall coine^^ 

# * # # # 

By Allah’s wUl preserving 
From misfilght. 

The barbs of Time unswerving 
On ns ahght . 

A loan is all he gives 
And takes again : 

With his gift happy lives 
The folly of men*. 

( 2 ) 

(Metre: TowSi, with variations.) 

Would that a lad had died in the vety hour of birth 

And never socked, as she lay in childbed, his mother's breast I 

Her babe, it says to her or ever its tongue can speak, 

"Nothing thoo gett'st of me but sorrow and bitter pain."* 

^ Tizae ia Dot a eonsclotts dgieDt whkh can he d«cflbBd as ifloviDg 
quickly or ^owly ^ It Id the passive esviraqiiieiit in which ovents appear* 
Cf* No. mi and LkhIhi.^ u, ^^Time ia silent, bat its interpret 

it aload* so that it seems to speak.”^ 

■ I. 67, 4. • I. ^ 1, h . 
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( 

(Metre: Jawfl.) 

This world, O my feiend, b like a carcase unsepulchred, 

And we are the dogs that yelp around it on every side* 

A loser b he, whoso advances to eat thereof: 

A gainer b he, whoso returns from it hungry still. 

If any be not waylaid by calamities in the night. 

Some ill hap of Time b sure to meet him at momingtide^ 

(Metre; Tdirfl.) 

The soul feeb a shock of pain, when Time's thunderbolt o'erwhelms 
With ruin; a thrill of joy, when softly he sings to her*; 

And whence are the paths for us prepared that our feet may fall. 
She knows not, or where the beds ordained that we lay our sides. 
These Hours, they seem as snakes of black and of white colure*. 
So deadly, the fingers lack all boldness in touching them. 
Mankind are the breaths, I ween, of Earth; one b upward borne 
To us, whUst in ebbing wave another returns to dust- 
I drank it, my forty years' exbtence, and gulped it down. 

But ah, what a hitter draught I and nowise it did me good. 

We live ignorant and die in errancy as we lived; 

Besotted with wickedness, a man turns not back again* 


( 5 ) 

Ye stand still beneath Heaven 
Whose wheeb by Force are driven; 

And choose in freedom while 
The Fates look on and smile* 

(Metre; 

They mustered for settmg out, "twias a mom of promiae: 

''Now sunjlyp" they said, '"a ram on the land is fadleo." 

Mayhap those weather-wise who observe the h^htnin^ 

1 I. 214, 

i Ci, Th-ft deceiving World s&ng to thee, and thylove 

o£ her wai a Inte in lier hand.*' 

» Time with its ni^ts and da^ ii f^rceMmted as a serpent having 
alternate lianda oi black aisd white. CL Ko. *4, last verse, and No. 84, 
verse 3- ' 77 * *0. * t. 333 , 3. 
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Shall perish before they win of it any bounty. 

The foil: ofttunes are saved in a land of faminej 

The fruitful and rich champaign may destroy its people^. 

( 7 ) 

{Metre: with variations.) 

“Tis God's will a Ettaji sliould liv-e in torment and tribulaticnjj 
Until those that know him cry, "‘He bath paid now the lifelong 
debt." 

Give joy to his next of kin on the day of his departure^ 

For they gain a heritage of rich^, and he of peace** 


(Metre: Tmrfi.) 

The greatest of all the gifts of Time is to give up aU: 

Whatever he bestows on thee, his hand is outstretched to seize. 
More eixcellence hath a life of want than a life of wealth. 

And better than monarch's fine appard the hermit's garb. 

I doubt not but Time one day will raise an event of powder 
To scatter from Night's swart brow her clnstering Pleiades. 

Ere Noah and Adam, he the twins of the Lesser Bear 
Unveiled: they are called not yet amongst bears grown grey and 
old. 

Let others run deep in talk, preferring this creed or that. 

But mine is a creed of use; to hold nie aloof from men, 

MettunfcSi on the Honrs we ride to foray as cavaliers: 

They speed us along like mares of tall make and b% of bone. 
What most wears Life's vesture out b grief which a soul endures. 
Unable to bring once back a happiness past and gone^. 

( 9 ) 

O Deatb I be thou my gu^t: I am thed of living. 

And I have tried both sorts in joy and sorrow. 

My morrow si'alL be my yesterday, none doubts itf 
My yesterday nevermore sbaU be my morrow*. 

I i. ^3, a. * 1,69, p«avtt. 

• I* laj, ifl. * I. *S&. penaJt. 
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( 10 ) 

Perish this world! T should not j 07 to be 
Its Caliph or Mahmud^. 

My fate I know not, save that I in turn 
Am treading the same path to the same bourne 
As old 'Ad and ThamuSd*. 

The mountains ('tis averred) shall mdt, the seas 
Surely shall freeze; 

And the great dome of HeaveUi whose poles 
Have ever awed men's souls, 

Some argue for its ruin, some mamtam 
Its imm ortality—in vain?* 

The scattered boulders of the lava waste, 

Shall e'er they mingle into one massed ore?* 

If sheer catastrophe shall ding in haste 
The Pleiad luminaries asunder, 

WeU may be quenched the fiery brand of Mars; 

And if decay smites Indian scimitars. 

Survival of their sheaths would be a wonder P 


(Metre; Wa^r.) 

O child of a tender mother—and surely Allah 
Is able to bring to pass whatsoe'er He pleaseth— 

Thou after thy death, destroyed by the hap mmt hateful. 

Yet speakest and wamest us with a voice of wisdom, 
"Unwilling" (thou saj-st) "in this world I alighted 
And lived: and how oft was medicined, how oft was potioned! 
A year, month after month, I made hy dimbing—^ 

And would I had never climbed on the new moons' ladder! 
And when I was called away and my hour of weaning* 

Drew nigh. Death sought me out and I found no warder. 


I Sultan Ma^mid o£ Ghama died in *.n, 1030. twenty^ght years be¬ 
fore the death of Ma'ani. ^ ^ ^ 

» Extinct aboriginal tribes; the legend of then dsatrnctwn la told ia 

Uterally "Shall sflver IfidM} oob day be made to prevail over lav* 

so tlittlm atones of the latter Bh^ become like aaiegnt?^ 

a The "sdniitars'' reweseat the stars and planets, wblch art 
■ Sepa^tioii fiopi tlw 
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Life's house 1 abandoned, empty, to other tenants, 

And wretched 1 must have been had I still remained there. 

I went forth pure, uosoUed: had my lease of living 
Been long, I had saduie ta’en and had lost my pureness. 

Oh, why dost thou weep? It may be that I am chosen 
To dwell with the ble^ed souls in the state hereafter. 

'Gainst evil the women charmed me, but when my day dawned. 
It left me as though 1 ne’er had been charmed by charmers. 
Suppose I had lived as long as the vulture, only 
To meet Death at the last: I had either suffered 
The poor man's wrong, oppmessed without fear of Allah, 

Or else 1 had been a rui« of men who feared me. 

'Tis one of the boons my Lord hath bestowed upon me. 

That hastily I departed and did not tarry." ^ 

(13) 

(Metre: T<nril^ 

The sage looketfa in the glass of Reason, but he that makes 
His brethren his looking-glass will see truth, mayhap, or lies’. 
And I, shall I fear the pain of Adah, when He is just. 

And though I have lived the life of one wronged and racked with 
pain? 

Yes: each hath his portioned lot; but men in their ignorance 
Would mend here the things they loathe that never can mended 
be’. 

{ 13 ) 

Nor birth I chose nor old age nor to live: 

’What the Past grudged me shall the Present give? 

Here must I stay, by Doom's both hands constrained. 
Nor go until my going is ordained. 

Yon who would guide me out of dark iUusion, 

You lie—your story does but make confusion. 

For can you alter that you brand with shame. 

Or is it not unalterably the same?* 

*■ 1. I6S, 9. 

■ CL u JS3. 15: 

mirrors of the eye show aDthin^ true: 

Alako tot thyftdl a minor of dent 
a 1, * L 322p 4- 
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(14) 

Ijeisurely through life's long gloom 
I hav^ journeyed to my tomb; 

Now that I am come so near, 

Needs my soul must quake with fear. 

VSTiat are we? what ail that stirs 
in this teeming universe 
To a Power which, unspent, 

Swallows the whole firmament? 

Thunder roared t methought it was 
A fell lion from whose jaws 
Full in front of him there hung 
LolUng many a Iightnmg-tongue\ 

to disdain good counsel frankly bestowed 

And still desire that the Days 

Let Time alone and its folk to mmd then business 

Uve thou in doubt of the world, rnistrusmg ^ of its kmd. 

Youth rode away: not a word of 

Nor us revisits of him a wraith to gladden ^ e^- 

^ Sd we won to a land where Youth is, how should i^dge 

^^els- duo-saddles wrought of fragrant 

grows older and leaves his prime m pa^ to Decay, 

Then gets a new gaberdine of hoanness 

And live he never long, repentance 

Until the Dooms on him fall ere any vow 

Fate's equinoctial line sprang from a marvello^ pomt 

in?o nothinguess shot lines, pens, and writers and all 

( 

This folk, 1 know not what befools them. 

And worse thdr fathers sinned, maybe; 

Their sensdess prayers for him who rules them 
The pulpit almost weeps to see . 
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Loth came we and reluctant go 
And forced enduie the tune between- 
Allah, to whom onr praises flow. 

Beside Hb might grand words are mean. 

Life seeans the Yision of one sleeping 
Viliich contraries interpret after: 

'Tis joy whene^^er thoo art weeping. 

Thy smiles are tears, and sobs thy laughter; 

And Man^ exulting in his breathy 
A prisoner kept in chains for death 

£ 17 ) 

From Doom, determined that no state shall stand, 

Nor gift nor guard can save the tyrant king. 

Not though the planet Mars were in his hand 
A shaft, and Jupiter a targehringL 

(18) 

Plague on this bodyj full of dole^ 

Thy fated thoroughfare, O soul I 
And may this soul accursed be, 

O body„ whilst it fares throt^h thee I 

Ye twain ’were wedded and made one. 

And by your wedlock was begun 
The birth of portents which unbind 
Havoc and min to mankind^^ 

(Metre: 

Shall ever the dead man's soul return after he is gone. 

To render his kin the meed of thanks for tbdr Sowing tears? 

The hearse-bearers" necks and hands conveyed him—a change of 
state 

From when to and fro he fared in palanquins all of gold; 

^ t. 32^4 13. Cf. I. 53^^ 5-$ fa retajj'kably close paralZel) and it. 3 ^Sr *: 
This life is a dre^: if a viidon of evU dccoim in it, expect the vision to be 
foctunatc. WTim a. man slpinbera, be may dieam that he is woepinsr and 
wake with a new feeling of Joy in which there is no pain/' Cf. also m 130, 6 1 
"They have asserted that the miscFable man is he who gained pitsperity 
in the world, and that the true happiness belruig^ to tha most miserable. 
If such be the fact. the world is a dream that makes censure a farce." 
* Ji. 23. 6, » «. 14^. 13^ 


K. B. 
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And Hefer had he alive been trodden below their leet 

Than high they had lifted up his corpse on their shouldera bome. 

O levelling Death 1 to thee a rich man b like a poor, 

Thoo car'st not that one hath hit the right way, another missed. 
The knightb coat of mail thon deem’st in softness a maiden’s ^fl, 
And fraii as the spider’s house the domed haUs of Chosroes. 

To earth came he down unhorsed when Death in the saddle sate, 
Tho' aye 'mongst hb clan was he the noblest of them that ride. 
A bier b but like a ship: it casteth its wrecked away 
To drown in a sea of death where wave ever mounts on wave*, 

( 20 ) 

Ah, let us go, whom nature gave firm minds and courage fast. 

To meet the Fates pursuing us, that we may die at last. 

The draught of Life, to me it seems the bitterest thing to drain. 
And lo, in bitter sooth we aU must spew it out again ^ 

(ai) 

World-wide seems to spread a fragrance 
From the sweetness of the flowers. 

All praise Him, the All-stistainer^ 

Qouds and plants and rocks and w^ter. 

burden Earth so sorely 
That she wdl-nigh sinks beneath us®. 

(2Z) 

I charged my soul and fondly counselled her. 

But she would not comply. 

Hy sins in number as the sands—no care 
To count them up have I. 

Uy daily lot comes, be my hand nemissp 
Or near to it, or fai 
As Pldades and Spica Vlrginb 
And Sirius' twofold star*. 

■ I- 54. 9. 

* I- 3. 


* t. r 

* S. 32 J* z. 
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(Metre: Bas/f.) 

Life ends, and no jar for us who thirst was bled of its wine. 

Nor cupped thro' long years of drought our camel aged and womL 
And so we part, nothing won whereby we plainly should know 
What purpose touching the earth’s inhabitants was designed. 
Thb knowledge neither do tales tradition-borne to us give 
Nor any star that is watched by patient eyes on the earth. 

Time fades away with us, bleaching all the green of our leaf; 

No sooner each crop anew springs up than lo, it is mown* 


(24) 

In these thy days the learned are extmctp 
O'er them night darkens, and our human swarms 
Roam guideless since the black mare lost her blaze 
All masculines are servants of the Lord, 

AH feminines Hb handmaids. The moon, now thin 
Riding On high, now full, the Lesser Bear. 

Water and day, the Pleiads and the sun. 

Earth, sky, and momkig—are not all these His? 

No sage will chide thee for confessing that. 

O brother, let me pray God to forgive me. 

For but a ^sp of breath in me remains. 

"The noble"? Ay, we talk of them. Our age 
Hath only persons, names, talcs long ago 
For gain invented and by fools re-told. 

Yonder bright stars to my true fancy seem 
Nets which the hunter Time flings o^er his prey. 

How wondrously is mortal fate fulflUed! 

And seeing Death at work—the husband's km 
And wife*s consumed together and none spared— 

Wise men towards submissioii ^ape their will. 

^ In seasons dE famine thft pre-^lAmic Arabs mMs uae of camel's blood 
which they put into a gut aad broiled. 

* t. tE53, l^t bue. 

*■ Hifl CQiumentator supposes tbi* meaning to be -'since the wcifid was 
deprived of those most conspicuous for learouig and wisdcio." Acco(rding 
to Von Krmier (4^. ctL p. yo), ''the black mare" refers to tbe 'Abbi^idi 
dynjisty, which adopted bUck aa it* cfliciaj cdoor; and this is probably 
the correct InterpivtatioD. 


5—t 
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Ever since falsehood was, it ruled the world. 

And sages died in anger. O Asmi, 

Ijook for a certain day to find thee out, 

Wert thou a chamois on a peak undimbed. 

If the four enemy humours hi man's body 
Concordant mix, he thrives; else tirelessly 
They sow disease and swooning- I have found 
The world a ruffian brute, exempt from law— 
“Wounds by a brute inflicted go scot-free"—^ 

A thing of nights and da3^; in the which aspect 
Life's black and white bcspeckled snake creeps on*. 


( 25 ) 


[Metre: 

Were I sent out to explore tbb world of tlmie by a band 
Migratiog hither, from me no liar's tale would they hear^ 

But words like these:"" Tis a land wht^ herbs are sickness and 
plague. 

Its sweetest water distils a bane for generous souls. 

Ob, 'tis the torment of Hell! Make haste, up, saddle and ride 
To any region but that! Avoid it, camp ye not there! 
Abominations it hath; m day or part of a day 
Is pure and clean* Travel on, spur fast and faster the steeds I 
I tdl you that whtcb is known for sure^ not tangled in doubtl 
None drawn with cords ol untruth inveigle I to his harm/"* 


{26) 


(Metre: Wdfir.) 

Commandments there be which some minds reckon lightly. 

Yet no man knoweth whom shall befall perdition. 

The Book of Mohammed, ay, and the Book of Moses, 

The Cospd of Mary’s son and the Psalms of David, 

Their bans no nation heeded, their wisdom perished 
In vain—and like to perish are all the people. 

1 In MolkaiiuD«dMi Jaw bo peoaity can be exActeij log: wooiuts LoSjeted 



' «- 107. 7 * 
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Two homes hath a man to dwell in, and Life resembles 
A bridge that is travelled over in ceaseless passage^. 

Behold an abode deserted, a tomb frequented! 

Nor houses nor tombs at last shall remain in beuig*. 

(Metre: Tawil.) 

Whenever a bab$ first dies, its parents and kinsfolk say 
(Tho' nmtdy)i "The darts of Change will fall thick and fast: 
endure I 

The world made us miserable, albeit we loved it long: 

Now try it and jass, thou too, thy hfetime in misery* 

And show not as if to thee Twere nothing, for each ol us 
Bears mtness that in hb heart it wakens a fierce desire/"^ 

(28) 

Age after age entirely dark hath run 
Nor any dawn led up a rising sun. 

Things chang e and pass, the world unshaken stands 
With all its western, all its eastern lands. 

The Pen flawed and the fiat was fulfilled, 

The ink dried on the parchmecit as Fate wiHed. 

Chosroes could hb satraps round him save. 

Or Caesar his patricians—from the grave ?* 


(Metrer ^ ^ 

Athirsting art thou for Youth's fresh water, and all the while 
Since ever so long ago *tb sinking and ebbing* 

Thon seest it on the lips of others and canst not take r 
When that that b loved departs, then thou wilt be loathfed*. 

^ Cl 1. 30S, 12 z 

Life b a bridgie between two dealha—'da crossed 
Tliat rnomeat when the man to tile is losL 

* I- 3*4, II. * n. in^, 4. 

*■ El. ¥20, I* Cbosios (iTurd) is the and Cusai the 

Byuiidne empefor^ 

* u. 59. 3 . 
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(Metre; Tawil.) f 30) 

It may be tbe stars of Ni^ht are setting their thought to work 
To make known a mystery^ and all eyes shall then behold. 

I oame into tlib abode reloctajitly and depart 
Elsewhither against my will: God witnesseth it is so. 

And now in the space "t^a'cen past and future am I compelled 
To action? or have I power and freedom to do my best? 

O World, may I get well rid ol thee! for thy folk*s one voice 
Is folly, and Moslems match in wickedness those they rule; 

And one puts himself to shame, disclosing his inmost mind. 

And one hid^ his camal thoughts— a ^lot and bigot he! 

The greybeard is but a child in purpose; the aged crone 
Desires to enjoy her life like any full-hosomed maid* 

Alas, strange it is how run we ^ter a liar's tales 

And leave what we plainly see of foolishness in ourselves. 

These mortals are lost to truth: ascetic there never was 
Amongst them, and ne'er shall be, until from the dead they riseK 

(Metre: raiffiL) ( 3^ ) 

Tis sorrow enough lor that after he roamed at wiU, 

The Days beckon him and say, “Begone, enter now a grave t" 
How many a time our feet have trodden beneath the dust 
A brow of the arrogant, a sktiU of the deboaiair I* 

(32) 

The world's best moment is a calm hour passed 
In listening to a friend who can talk well. 

How wonderful is Life from first to hst 1 

Old Time keeps ever young of tooth. There fell 

His ruin upon the nations: in each dime 

Thdr graves were dug—no grave was digged for Time^, 

(Metre: T^wtL) (33) 

To live is the common hope; yet never thoti putt'st to proof 
The terrors ol Time but when thou verily Jivest. 


I* 199. ir. 
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If scattered in disarray the limbs of my body lie, 
la summer let woe betide or winter, I care not. 

Do thou feather, if thou canst, the nest of a needy wight. 

And brag not abroad that thou hast feathered it finely i 
And though unto men thy wealth and opulenee ovcrfiow, 

Be sure thou shaft sink, O sea, howe'er high thou suigest 1 ^ 

(Metre: KdMil) 

I welcome Death iti his onset the retuni thereofj, 

That he may cover me with hb garment's redundancy. 

This world Ls such an abode that if these present h$re 
Have their wits entire, they will never weep for the absmt ones. 
Calamities exceeding count hath it brought to light i 
Beneath its arm and embosomed close how many more! 

It cleaves us all with its swords asunder and smites us down 
\Mth its spears and finds us out* right home, with its sure-winged 
shafts. 

Its prize-winners, who won the power and the we^th of it. 

Are but little distant in plight from those who lost its pri^e. 


And a strange thing "tiSi how" lovingly doth every man 
Desire the Mother of stench the while he rails at her*, 

(Metre: 

Softly, my fellow-men 1 for look^ if I blame your wrays, 

I needs must, no help for it, begin with my mortal sell. 

Oh, when qhall Time cease—the power of Allah is over aU— 

And we be at rest in earth, bushed everlastingly? 

This body and soul have housed together a period. 

And ever my soul thereby was anguished, her brightness dimmed*, 

(Metre 

Sick men, if guided aright, themsdves will physic their pain. 

The wise could heal, were they found, or else thou seekest in vain. 
We flee from Death’s bitter cup: he follows, loving and fain*. 

* 1. 17s, 6. 

^ L 142, penult. Mother of stench'* dajr) Ls a ^'name of 

hoociTir " whidi Ma'ard frequently oa the Wofid. 

* 1 . 4 S. 7 . * S 50i 4- 
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(Metre: Biwff) 

For him whose hour is come low in the tomb to be laid 
A house of wood they have redd, a house nor lofty nor ^side. 

O ye that mourn, let hitti be, with Earth alone for ha friend: 

No strangieQess knows he with her: of coanradea trustkst she. 
Earthen the body, and rain the best of gifts to the earth— 

Fray ye the botintiiul clouds to keep weU-watered his Umbs I 
Be youth's cheek never so bright, a strip of dust shall he make. 
And fear surpriseth him when hb face grows haggard and wan. 
Whomao the morrow of death from heavy stiaitness hath freed 
No better fares than a skin dragged to and fro in caroused 
Beware of laughter and shun to live familiar with it: 

Seest sot the doud, when 'twas moved to laugh, how hoarsely it 
wailed? * 

(Metre: KdmU.) 

O shapes of raeti dark-looming under the battle-dtist. 

Dyeing red the sword and spurring horses lithe aiid lean. 

And plunging into the deeps of pitchiest dead of night. 

And ever cleaving through the measurdcss waste of sand— 
Their hope a little water^ that they may hek it up— 

What bitterness do they drain, and all for a boon so cheap I 
* # # # * 

WTien spirit journeys away from body^ its dwelling-place, 

Then hath body naught to do but sink and be seen no more^ 


(Metre: 

^Tis hateful that wail be heard of a weeping moumer 
When cometh mme hour to die and fulfil my doomsday. 

Not willingly went 1 down to the fated wateis: 

The two stFORg youths* by force haled me between them. 

If choice of my lot were granted, I ne'er had moved hou$e 
To dwdl in a place of narrowness after wideness. 

L MeanUig that tha winds will bkiw his dost hither and tbithEr. 
i t. io6. a. Tie clMd't ^"laDehter"' !j hfiltniiig, its ^nder. 

* I til, I. * Night. 
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I found all creatures riddled and strung together 
By deathbolts rushing hard on the heels of deathbolts. 

"Thiiik lightly of this our life" is the charge I give you. 

For soon shall I tread the footmarks of my comrades*. 

(40) 

Death, an thou wilt come anear me^ 

Not miwelcome is thy nearing— 

Saiest, mightiest of strongholds. 

Once I pass the grave's portcullis. 

Whoso meets thee shall not spy on 
Peril or forebode affliction 

I am like a camel-owner 

HandLmg all day long the scabbed ones* 

Or a wild-bull seeking thistles 
Far and wide in wildernesses. 

If I faU back to my first source, 

Tis an ill tomb I must lie in. 

Every moment as it fleeteth 
One more knot of life unravels- 
Wbo but dreads a doom approaching? 

Ay, and who shall fail to drink it? 

Well they guard against the sw'ord-edgc 
I^t their skins should feel its sharpness; 

But the agony of deathbed, 

Sorer "tis than thousand stabbings. 

Reason wars in us with nature. 

Nature makes a hard resistance. 

0 graveniweller, thou instruct me 
Touching Death and his devices; 

Be not niggard, for 'tis certain 
I therein am all unpractised. 

Wheeling, down on men he swoopeth 
As a hawk that hunts a covey, 

Or as grim wolf striding swiftly 
For a night-raid on the sheepfold 


* I. 156, 7, 
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Ruin spares not any creature 
In the fold or on the field-traok. 

Nor 'tis iTty belief the Dooms p^iss 
Idly o'er a star-sowti region: 

They shall seize on Lyra, Virgo, 

On Arctunis and his consort. 

Every sonl do they search after 
In the wide world east and westward. 

Visit ruthlessly of human 
Kind the alien and the Arab. 

Not a lightnii^-gleaiu but somewhere 
Waies a thrill of joy or sorrow. 

Fancy hath enslaved the freeman 
From her toils to flee nawfllmg. 

Those that seek me shall riot find me. 

Far away my camping-places. 

On our crowns erewhile the locks lay 
Jet as "^twere the raven's plumage^ 

Then the mirk cleared and we marvelled 
How the pitch-black changed to tnilk-whitc. 

When my bdly a little dwindles^,, 

I shall count upon God's favour^ 

Though provided for the night-march 
Only with a skin of water** 

(Metre: TtfMrf/.) 

li no elder shall be kit behind me to feel himself 
Undone by my loss, nor child, for what am 1 living? 

And Life Is a malady whose one medicine is Death, 

So quietly let me go die way to my purpose* 

/ ± 2 ) 

(Metre: BizsfJ.) ' 

Better for Adam and ail who issued forth from his lobs 
That he and they, yet unborn, created never had beea 1 
For whilst his body was dost and rotten bones in the earthy 
Ah, did he fed what his diildren saw and sufiered of woe? 

* m consequeBce of futing. * 115. 13. ■ i. 2. 
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What woddest thou with a house that ne'er ia thine to possess, 
Whence, after dwelling a little space, thou goest again? 

Thou leav'st it sullenly, not with sound of praise in thbe ears. 
And in thy heart the desire thereof—a passionate love. 

# * * * * 

The spirit's vesture art thou, which afterwards it puts off— 

And vesture moulders away, ay, even armour and mail. 

The Nights, renewing themselves, outwear it; still do they show 
In ever wearing it out the same old treacheTous grain. 

But men are different sorts, and he that speaks to them truth 
Is paid with hatred, and he that lies and flatters, with gold. ^ 
Who dirhems bath hut a few to falsehood hasteneth soon. 

The tales he feigns and invents make heaps of money for him. 
And oftentimes will a man upbraid himself for his true 
And honest speech, when he sees the luck of fellows that Ue^. 

{431 

The World, oh, fie upon her I 
Umm Ehfr her name of honour — 

Mother of stink, not scent*. 

The dove amongst the sprays there. 

Warbling so well his lays there. 

Hath voice more eloquent 
fSages opine) than any 
That preach in pulpit, when he 
Vows that Time’s gifts are many 
And all with poison blent*. 

(Metre; 

Of each day I take adieu, aware that the like of it. 

Once gone from the like of me, will never return more. 

Ill-starred are the easy ways of life where the careless stroU, 
Howbeit they deem their lot auspicious and happy. 

I n. wo, last line, * See note 2, p. 71 supra. 

■ 1.130. 2 . Cf, I. Sr, S: ■* I attributed the notes of th* dove to tb* mote 
peeper cause, for 1 did not say.' It sms*.' 1 ™* t said, ‘It meepsai^^oaiis.' 
And is becaeM happenings are many, aod the greater part 01 tbem are 
roogh, DAt kmdly/' 
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For me, *tis as though I dde an old jaded beasts what time 
Outstretched on a bough the Ibard basks in the noon-blaze. 
Death joumeys amid the night when all friends and foemen sleep* 
And ever afoot is he whilst we are reclining^ 

(Metre: 

O purblind men, is none clear-eyed amongst you? 

Alas, have ye none to guide you towards the summit? 

We people the world in youthtide and in greyness 
Of dd, and in woe we sleep and in w oe we waken; 

And all lands wg mhabit at every season. 

And find earth's hill*; the same as we found its valleys. 

A bed is made smooth and soft for the rich man's slumber— 

Oh, gladder for him a grave than a conch to lie on I 
Whenever a soul is joined to a living body, 

Between them is of Moslem and unbeliever*. 


(46) 

In pleasures is no stay: their sw^eets beguile 
At firsts but ah the bitter after-while! 

Time vowed we aU to dust should surdy come^ 

And sent^ to search us out, the messengers of doom» 

Man^ once enriched by Death, wants nothing mom; 

A child receives Life's breath, and he is poor^ 

(Metre; T<ftxdL) 

Had men follow'ed me—confound them E—well had I guided them 
To Truth or to some plain track by which they might soon arrive. 
For here have I lived until of Time I am tired, and it 
Of me; and my heart hath known the cream of experience. 

« * * • » 

What choice hath a man except seduston and loneliness. 

When Destiny grants him not the gaining of that he craves? 
Make peace, if thou wilt, or war; the Days with indifierent hand 
Their measure mete out alike to warrior and friend of peace*, 

* 1 39i, 5. 

* T. 121, laat line. 


* 1, 245- *4* 

a I, TO. 
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The wants of niy soul keep house^ dose-cartaiiEedp like modest 
wivis. 

While other men's wants mn loose, hke women sent back divorced. 
A steed when the bit chafes sore can nowise for all his wTath 
Prevail over it except he champ on the non curb ■ 

And never doth man attain to swim on a fnll'bonie tide 
Of glory but after he was sianken in miseries* 

It hindereth not my mind from sure expectation of 
A mortal event, that I am mortal and mortal's son- 
T swerve and they miss their mark, the arrows life aims at me. 
But sped they from bows of Death* not thus would they see me 
swer\-c. 

The strange camels jealously are driven from the waterside. 

But no hand may reach so far to drive from the pond of Dmth. 

I vow, ne'er my watcher w^atched the storm where should burst 
its flood. 

Nor searched after meadow's dim with rain-clouds my pioneer^. 
And hoiv should I hope of Time advantage and increment. 

Since even as the branches he destroj'ed he hath rased the root 

(Metre: 

Sore, sore the barren one's grief; no child cooceived she and bare: 
Yet that is better for her, with ri^ht thought were she but blest. 
Death taketh naught from a lonely soul eiccepting itself, 

Wbenas he musters his might and of a sudden waylays. 

Alas, the crier of good—no ear indineth to him: 

Good, since the world was, hath been a lost thing ever unsought*. 

(Metre: ' ^5 ) 

Each time had its turn of me—a monung, an eve, a night— 

And over me passed To-day, To-morrow, and Yesterday. 

In splendour upsprings a day, then blindingly creeps a mirk, 

A moon rises full and sets, then followeth it a sun. 

* 1 never sgoglit riches. The me^plior is one of many which remind 
ns that in the Arabisn dciefts not only wealth, bat thn existence of man and 

depefflda dd aoxicTusiy proguciticated aliawers of rain. 

* I* 377, la * I- S- 
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I go from the world, farewell irospoken, without a word ■ 

Of peace on my lips, for oh, its bappaungs are hunger-pangs. 
Abstainer in two respects am I, never having touched 
A woman of swelling breast or kissed pilgrim-wise the Stone. 

* • # # * 

And now I have lived to cross the border of fifty y’cars. 

Albeit enough for me in hardship were tea or five. 

And if as a shadow they are gone, yet they also seem 
Like heaped spoils, whereof no fifth for Allah was set apart. 

The bale must on camel’s back be corded, the world be loathed. 
The body be laid in earth, the trace and the track be lost. 

Make haste, O my heart, make haste, repenting, to do the deeds 
Of righteousness—know'st thou not the grave is my journey’s end? 
And sometimes I speak out loud and sometimes I whisper low: 
In sight of the One 'tis all the same, whether low or loud. 

.And still with adventurous soul I dive in the sea of Grange, 

But only to drown, alas, or ever 1 dutch its pearls 

( 51 ) 

'Tb pain to live and pain to die, 

Oh. wodd that fate were nigh I 

An empty hand, a palate dry* 

A craving soul, a staring eye. 

Who kindles fires in the night 
For glory's sake he shows a light; 

But man, to five, needs little w^th— 

A shirt, a bdlyful, and health. 

Clasped in the tomb, he careth not 
For anything he gave or got; 

Silken touch and iron thrust 
Arc one to him that now is dust. 

« « # « 

We smile on happy friends awhile. 

Though nothing here is worth a smile. 

Give joy to those, more blest than I, 

Who gained their dearest wish—to die*! 

■ I. 77. 3- 
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(Metre: 

So sooQ as they put me out of sight, I shall teck no more 
When over me sweeps in go$ts a northwind or soutbvtfind. 
Time's ruinous stroke will fall: I caanot preserve my bones 
By getting myself a chest of cypress or pinewood. 

I wondeTp will frightful hordes of Ethiops and Nubians 
Because of the wrongs I did be seen at my rest-place? 

TOll colour of sin endow the white-gleaming dust above 
With that noble wannish hue of piety's champions? 

" How many a pillowing skull of mortals and cradling side/' 
Says Earth, " turued to rottenuesa and crumbled beneath me 1" 
And lOp though I wrought no good to speak ofp I surely hope 
My drouth will be quenched at last in amplest of buckets^. 

(33) 

If Time aids thee to victory, he will aid 
Thy foe anon to take a full revenge. 

The Days' meridian heats bear off as spoil 
That which was shed from the moist dawns gone 

( 54 ) 

Earth’s lap me rids in any case 
Of all the ills upon her face. 

And equally 'twixt lord and slave 
Divides the portion of the grave. 

A long, long time have I lived through. 

And never by experience knew 
That we can hear the step so light 
Of aAgel or demonic sprite. 

To God the kingdom over all; 

For they, the greater as the small— 

The living as the dead—remain, 

And nothing perishes in vain. 

Lo, if a body dies, in store 
This earth will keep it evermore; 

And at a sign of parting given 
The soul already is in heaven*, 

* i, 197. last line. * 1. 4 r 3 , 3 - * m ‘S** 
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(Metre; Bjsff) 

UpoQ the hamd of Life doth maK come into the world 
Against his wiUp and departs a loser chafed and thagiined. 

He sewethp stitch after stitchp his sins to clothe him vcithal. 

As though the crown of his head were ne'er with hoanness sown^. 


(Metre: Tatrfi.) ^ 

A hird darted on my left* but augury I practise not^ 

Howbeit its Sight nmy send me somewhat of evil chance. 

I see that from every race contintmlly mounteth up 
A babble of delirium* both the long and the short of it; 

That piecemeal and limb by limb the body returns to earth* 
But as for the spirit* none weU knows w'hither that is gone. 
And surely one day shall we* of utter necessityp 
Set out on a hateful road at morning or eventide. 

If base sonls were reconciled with noblfip their commou wounds 
Forgiveness had healed, not law that punishes like with like”. 


(37) 

Conrider every moment past 
A thread from Life's frayed mantle cast. 

Bear with the w^orid that shakes thy breast 
And live serene as though at rest^ 

How often did a coal of lire 
Bla^e up awhile, sink low, expire! 

O captain* with calm mind lead on* 

Where rolls the dust of w^: ^tis none 
Of thine^ the cause that's lost or won** 

Time* who gave thee so scant a dole* 

He takes of human lives large toU. 

Spare us more wounds; enough we owe 
A fate enamoured of our woe. 

* II- 70, penult. 

■ I. 5. Ma^arrl cendcnios the MQhammHan law of r^taliatLoii 
Ct 1, 47. 8; 3S6p 4=-^ (wlwre is a mistake for 

Ij, ^36, penult* 

» a. L tki, 3 . 
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Aid him that wetps and pining sighs. 

And ask the laugher why he joys. 

When our most perfect sage seems yet 
A schoolboy at his alphabet^. 

(58) 

(Metre: Wdfir.) 

Aweary am I of Uviug in town and village— 

And oh, to be camped alone in a desert region^ 

Revived by the scent of lavender when I hunger 
And scooping into my palm, if 1 thirstp well-water! 

Meseemeth, the Days are dromedaries lean and jaded 
That bear on their backs humanity traveUing onward ; 

They ■ghrittk Qot in dread from any portentous nightmare, 

Nor quail at the noise of shouting and rmh of panic, 

But journey along for ever with those they carty^ 

Until at the last they kneel by the dug-out houses. 

No need, when in earth the maid rests covered over. 

No need for her locks of hair to be loosed and plaited; 

The young man parts from her, and his tears are flowing— 

Even thns do the favours flow of disgustful Fortune*. 

( 59 ) 

The nature mingled with the souls of men 
Against their reason fights* and breaks it so 
That now its lustre seema of no avail, 

A sun palled o^er with clouds and shadows dark. 

Until, when death approaches* they perceive 
That all they wrought is foolishness and vaiu, 
***** 

A knave may go abroad and seal his fate. 

As when the viper sallies from its hole; 

Or stay at home to die by slow degrees. 

Like meagre wolf that in the covert hides. 

The soul is Life’s fantiliar: at the thought 
Of parting burst* in torrent gush, her tears. 

• « * * * 

^La23p4. » I. 3 S 7 P &. 

iff.^ 
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And well I know, tw^ewig for a^ght past. 

My time’s least portion U tM$ pri^ent last. 

'The righteous seek what Law forbears to ban, 

But I have found no law permitting-^Man^. 

(60) 

A mighty God* men evil-handed* 

The dogmas of free-will and fate; 

Day and Night with falsehood branded* 

Woes that ne'er had or have a date*. 

(61) 

(Metre: 

To live we desire because of exceeding foUyp 
Albeit to lose our life were a lot dsirM, 

Tho' lion and bare complain of their evil fortune* 

Nor hoarse growls mercy win nor feeble squealdngs* 

The while I was there* 1 nothiiig ccmld see that liked me. 

And wished to be gono—oh, when shall I go for ever ? ® 

(^ 2 ) 

The Imim, he knows—'tis no iU thought of mine— 

The missionaries work for place and power*. 

In the air a myriad floating atoms shine. 

But ^nk to rest m the passing of an hour. 

There lives no man distinct from his fellows: all 
One general kind, their bodies to earth akin; 

And sure the hidden savour of honey is gall— 

Coofoand thee \ how thy fool tongue licks it in! 

Thronged dtics shall turn to desolate sands again 
And the vast wilderness be choked with meu^ 

1 n. 183,4- * rSo, la. 

i I. 93. 6. 

« The id the Leader of a iei%iopa sect qt conmipiiity^ while the 

t pi^rtnaj ies I^utaj dM*di) are those who carry tm propaganda spd 

endeavouj to increase the ppoibcf of hia adherents. P^tesor Bruwne 
(LiUrary HUiory iff vnh 1 , p- 4** ^oU.) gjvea an latensrting account of 

the raeChoda employed by the limi'fU dd'is, to whom Ma'anrf b refernng 
hm, “ t* 04. 5 - 
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(Metre : rflirfi.) (®3) 

Nay* tremble not, O my limbs, because of your mouldering 
When earth shall be cast upon the grave that is dttg for you. 

For reason it thus: if now this body is surely vile 
Before dissolution p worse and viler the coward's act. 

1 ride on the shoulders of mine hourSp and fain would 1 
Have tamed, but never Time's departure is tarrying. 

May God punish Day and Night! They hold me in dire suspense: 
By two threads I seem to hang—the threads of a thing of naught. 
My life, when it comes to birth and hastens towards decay, 
Methinks, 'tis but as a lad who frolics and plays with dust^ 

(Metre: Wafir,) ^ ^ 

Thou cam pest, O son of Adam, the while thou marchest. 

And sleep'st in thy fold, and thou on a night-long journey. 
Whoso in this w'orld abides hath hope of profit, 

Howbeit a living man is for aye a loser. 

The blind folk e\-erywhere, eastward and westward. 

Have Dumbeired amongst their riches the staves they lean on* 


( 65 ) 

Oh* many a soul had won a pleasant life 
Had she not stood in danger from her fates. 
Things here are but a Line writ by the pen 
Of I>oom * and love of them begins the line®. 


(Metre; ^ ^ 

The youth goes on wearing out his garment of Yemen stuff 
A certain season rati! be wears the garment of dd. 

And that indeed is a robe, when any one puts it on* 

Excludes delight evermorep casts joy like spittle away. 
Inhabitants of the earth 1 Ml many a rider have 1 
Asked how ye fare, for I know no news of yon, not a word^ 
Change nowhath ceased, hardships now are unremembeted * 'tb thus 
The aged camel forgets, when quit of service, bis gall. 


* « 

* L 199, 5- 


tt * 

■ 1. 38itp 15. 

6 ^ 


* L 396, itr 
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The city’s leading divine went forth to buiy his fnend, 

And seest not thou that he brou^t no lesson back Jiom the grave? 
The present hour, it is thine; the past a babble of dream; 

And nothing sweet hath in store for thee the rest that r emain s^ 

(Metre: 

Tho’ doubtlessly long ago the genie of Youth is dead, 

The devils that haunt the heart scorn aught but rebellion. 

She teemetb, the noisome world, with sour milk; or be it sweet. 
How many a one she spurns who came for refreshment I 
A cool draught I drank that left no fine of thirst behind, 

And dung from my shoulders off the fairest of mantles*. 


(6S) 

Men as fire; a spark it throws. 

Which, bejog kindled^ spreads and grows. 

Both swafl<w-wort and palm tevday 
Earth breeds^ and neither lasts for aye. 

Had men wit, happy would they call 
The kinsfolk at the funeral; 

Nor messengers would run with joy 
To greet the birthday of a boy^, 

(Metre: 

O company of the dead^ request ye the last-comers 
To give you the news, for they are Highest the knowledge. 
They'll teD you the lands are stiU imchanged from the state ye 
knew 

Aforetime—ail keeps the same in highland and lowland. 

The world hath not ceased to make a dupe of its bosom-friend 
And leave him awake instead of dosing his eyelids. 

And guilefully show the dark in semblance of light to him. 

And feed him with gall the while he thinks it is honey; 

And lo, on a bier hath laid him out—him th^t many a night 
Kode forth on a hard camel or mounted a courser. 

It left no device untried to fool him, no effort he 
To love it with all his heart in utter devotion*, 

* 5- " ^3’ ■ L * r* 15. 
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(70) 

The holy fights by Moslem heroes fought. 

The saintly works by Christian hermits wrought 
And those of Jewry or of Sabian creed— 

Their valour reaxihes not the Indian^s deed 
Whom ^eal and awe rehgioxisly inspire 
To cs 3 t his body on the darning pyte* 

Yet is man's death a long, long sleep of lead^ 

And aU his life a waMng. O'er our dead ^ 

The prayers are chanted* hopeless farewells ta'en; 

And there we lie, never to stir again. 

Shall I so fear in mother earth to rest? 

How soft a cradle is thy mother's breast ! 

When once the viewl^ spirit from me is gone* 

By rains mifreshened let my bones rot on 1 * 

( 71 ) 

(Metre: 

The righteous are in a sea, albeit on land they dwell: 

Wherever they find the good^ the evil b not to seek. 

This world am I owing aught of kindness, when that which grieves 
The soul here b many times the double of that which glads? 

The comrade of Life stands face to face still with that he loatheSp 
Ay* were it no more than heats of midday and frosts of night®. 

(7=s) 

Winter b come upon us, to its sway 
Subduing naked poor and mantled prince: 

And Fortune on her favourite bestows 
A people's food, whilst one more needy starves. 

Had this world been a bride, thou wouldst have found 
The husband-murderess unmated yeL 
Bend thy right hand to drink in purity* 

Loathly for drinking b the ivory cup. 

* The canoexi^n of ideaj seems to be this: "I admire the courage of th* 
Indian ascetic who cremates himself, but d^th, after aU, is not sach a 
tqmble thing: it is only a falling aaloirp." 

» I, ^eo, 0* ■ L 353, 5. 
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Mankind are on a jonmey; let us make 
Provision for the farthest that may fall. 

Admire none safe from trouble—safep forscoth! 

Plunged in the swoU'n tide of a wave-tossed sea; 

A pioneer exploring for his tribe, 

yfho midst the dark descries a lightning-gleam. 

And did not God avert, would meet such woe 
As monarchs croivned have met and noteless men^ 

(73) 

(Metre: yaurfi.) 

Oar sools with each other vie in snatching the spoils of life 
Unguarded awhile: thou too surprise, if thou canst, the foe. 

My stay in the world heaps loss upon me—and seem not I 
Already departed hence, albeit I here remain? 

No sooner a man is bona than straightway his death becomes, 
\^'hat fortune soever he gain, the grandest of gifts to him* 

The world's age hath mounted np: so old "tis, that yonder stars 
Methinks are the hair of Night with hoariness glistening. 

The union of aH mankind in error, from East to West, 

Amongst them was made complete by difference of rite and creed, 
O short-stepping slow-paced Hours I and nathdess I know full well 
They swiftlier pass than steeds that move with a raking stride*. 

(74) 

Now sleeps the sufferer, but never sleeps 
Thy sentry-star, O Night, in mirkest houi^ 

If yonder heaven unfading verdure keeps®. 

Perchance the shining stars may be its flowers. 

Men are as plants upspringing after rain. 

Which, springing up, even then begin to die^ 

Poppies and cowslips: one herd doth profane 
Their bloom, another feeds on low and high. 

* I. 204, 2. ■ I. 126, 5. 

» In Ai^c and Persian poetry the sky either blue orgteea, Tbe wurd^ 
denoting these cnloors take a wide range and axe sometimes applied to 
ob)ccta which w'e ahouM father describe as grey, ta™y, or black 
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The bastard and the child ol \vedloch show 
Outwardly like: no eye discerns the staiiL 
Ignorance and only this we know, 

That we shall pass and One Lord shall remain^. 

( 75 ) 

(Metre: JarerfL) 

He gave to himself the name of Joy—fool and liar he 
May earth stop his mouth I In Time is anything jo3rful? 

Yes: one part of good is there in many a thousand parts. 

And when we have found it, those that foUow are evil. 

Our riches and poverty, precaution and heedlesstiess 
And glory and ^ame—‘tis all a cheat and iHosion. 
Encompassed are we by Space, which cannot remove from us. 
And Time, which doth ever pass away with his people. 

So charge, as thou wilt, the foe, or skulk on the battle-field: 
The Nights charge at thee and wheel again to the onset*. 


(Metre: 

It angets thee—does it not?—that base thou art called and vile. 
And yet thou art base enough, for Time is thy father. 

The fool took bU world to wife: he recked not, and suidy she 
Hath plagued and defied him after seizing the dowry*. 

By quitting her ways of guile and torment go, purge thyself! 
This harlot makes good her plea of purity never. 

My Ufetune I spent in breaths, dividing therewith the days 
At first, then the months which foUow each after other; 

.4nd little by little thus crept on, as a wayfarer 

\Miose sides spasms heave—for him his comrades must tarry: 

like ants ever climbing up the ridge of a sandy dune. 

Not staying their march until the ridge is behind them*. 


1 L 338. penult. 

* Ma'aM lidkalea th* inappropriateiiMS ol personal names, i-g.t wlicii 
a cowaid ia known as A$ul (Leo), of honoriEe titles that shoald be reserved 
far God alone, sneh as Muqtadir and Qdlur, and of kun-yas given to ehildren 
(I, 147 , 8 ; aas, ia-T3:3d6.9-io;n.93,7>, Hi30wntnieiuune,lwsay*,H not 
Abn 'l-'Ali (fatherof eminenoe) but Abu 'J-Nuziil, fatb^ of degradatwn 


(n. 332,8). >1.315. a. 

* According to MosJeni law, the dowry » paid by the husband to the 
wife. * I- 3^9. *3- 
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( 77 ) 

Your fortunes are as lamps that guide by night. 

Make haste ere they be spent. Even as a fire^s 
Own fiaiues consmne it and do quench its lights 
So by repeated breaths our life empires. 

How many a speakerp many a hearer slept 

'Neath earth as though they ne'er cotiid speak or hear! 

Dark clouds unsmiling o‘er them long had wept— 

Their hands no bounty shed^ thdr eyes no tear^* 

{?S) 

flletre: WdfirJ) 

Our bodies of dust^ they quake with a doubt uneasy 
\\lieu, ceasing from all unrest, long-wandering mortab 
Are ware of return to Earth, who of kin is nearest— 

Best healer of pain, tho" sound as a crow's their health be. 

For lOp to the clouds they soar in a vain ambitioii. 

And tumble with souls athrill to the chase of honour. 

And spears in the clash are shivered and swords are dunted. 

For dross they would die; yet he that complains of hunger. 

He wants but a little food; or of thirst, but water. 

Nobilityb nature base blood hath corrupted: 

Cross-breeding will mar the stock of a noble stallion. 

And kings in their wealth deep wallow, but comes a suitor 
Their bounty to taste, they prove a mirage deluding; 

And sometimes ravin goads from Ms lair the lion 
To prowi all mght in sheepcote and camel-shelter. 

If Fate's stem hand on high ne'er trembles, surely 
Thy trembling in hope or fear will avail thee nothing*. 

( 79 ) 

(Metre: Maiaqdnb^ Scheme: 

By night, while the foe slept, we journeyed Ui flight. 

And praised in the morning our journey by night. 

The sons of old Adam seek wealth to enjoy 
Below in the earth and above in the sky. 

^ n. 78 , 3 . IntMs tnaslatiniiciiie verae of theorigmal has bo^ oimt;tal 
■ L 90. 
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A man guides the plctigh and a man wields the sword, 

And both on the morrow have got their rew^ard. 

The soldier with glory returns home again p 
The labourer comes leaden with trouble and pain'* 

(Metre: 

I linger bebindp alas, and know not the ttungs unseen: 

Perchance he that passf^ on is nearer to God than I. 

The soul, fearing djeath, loves life, but long life is pobon sure, 
And all come to die, alike householder and wanderer. 

The earth scekethp even as we, its hvelihood day by day 
Apportioned: it eats and drinks of this human flesh and blood* 
They slandered the sun himselfp pretending he wil] not rise 
When called at his hour except he suffer despite and blows®* 
Meseemeth, a crescent moon that shines in the firmament 
Is Death's curved spear» its point weli'Sharpencd to thrust at 
them: 

And splendour of breaking day a sabre unsheathed by Dawn 
Against them, whose edge is steeped in venom of mortal dooms*. 

(8i) 

Nor glory nor dishonour sundereth 
Moses and Pharaoh in the hour of death— 

Death, like a shivering crone who fee^ a flame 
WTth lote and laurel, for 'tis all the same; 

A lioness that drags into her cave 
Her slaughtered prey, the freeman and the slave. 
Launching them piecemeal both with tongue and paw 
. Into wide-opened all-devouring maw*. 

1 t, 72, 8. Tlie literal tranalation of the covpltt Is; ''This aiue re¬ 
turns with (th? letters) "ayti and Mdy (= ‘ki* glory), and that one with (the 
letters) ddd and rd (= durr, pain). 

> Iliis ^ers to the wEU-known by Umayya b. Abl 'b^t fed, by 

Schulthess, Ko. 25, w* 46-47)- 

And at the end oi evety night the lun rises red, tais colour teruing to roM, 
He does not rise for them wiMingly, But only when he is chastiaed aiid 
beaten.*" 

The Heart verae was ervidentiy raggeated by a verse of Umayya whkh Is 
quoted in the Akda, vr. 50, iS. 

• 1. Sa, 6. CL with the last four lines u. jja, 6^, 

* 1. 385, pcnclt* 
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(82) 

(Metre: Tae/U.) 

Man wiihes that Life were incorruptible and ne'er 
Would perish and come to naught the woe of existence. 

Even so is the ostricfa of the desert in fear of death. 

For all that its two sole foods arc flint-stones and gourd-seeds ^ 

( 83 ) 

(Metre: Tmil.) 

Untruth ran front sire to son amongst them; the sage alone 
According to knowledge speaks, not after the ancients. 

The world's children I have known and yet have I sued to them. 
As though were unquenched my hope by knowing them inly. 
Original wickedness is struggled against in vain, 

What Nature hath moulded ill can never be mended. 

The Book do ye read for truth and righteousness' sake? Not so: 
Your piety only serves your pride and ambition, 

***** 

And Life is a sbe-camel that bears far across the '^n d s 
An emigrant weeping sore for that which he suffers; 

With travel I milked her strength reinainmg, until at last 
I left her exhausted, no more milk in her udder; 

And now, after being mauled, her old savageness is HmH 
And buried, except that still the tomb is her hdma\ 

( 84 ) 

(Metre: 

I see but a single part of sweet in the many sour. 

And Wisdom that cries, "Beget no children, if thou art wise*"' 

Religion diseased: whoso is healthy and hopes to cure 

Its ackness, he labours long and meanwhile himself falls sick; 

* I, 5. 

* I. 3VS- li. The pre-Islamic Arabs bdieved that the ghost or wraith 
of the dead uira hoverad over his grave la the shape 61 an owl 

Hera the poet’s meaning seems to be that ho has fid of >gn ora nCT 

and superaritioa except in one parffcniar: hia life is still hatrated by the 
fear of death. 

* liteniJiy, ” let her (thy wife) be barren.” 
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A dawn and a dark that seem—what sigiiily dse th^ hues 
Alternate?—as stripes ol white and black on a venomed snake; 
And Tune’s universal voice commanding that they sit down 
Who stood on their feet, and those who sate, that they now up- 
stand. 

Methinks, happiness and joy of heart is a fault in man: 
Whenever it shows itself, 'tis punished with hate and wrath 

(85) 

My God, oh, when shall I go hence? I have stayed too long and 
tarry stilh 

I know not what niy star may be, but ever it hatb brought me ill. 
From me no friend hath hope of boon, no enemy hath fear of bane. 
Life is a painful malady, and Death—he comes to cure its pain. 
The tomb receiveth me and them, and none was seen to rise again* 

(Metre: Tairf/.) 

What I shall a house be drest in glittering gold, and then 
Its owner abandon it and presently go his way? 

I see in the body a brand of hre: Death puts it out. 

And lo, all the while thou liv'st it bums with a ceaseless flame*. 

{Metre: IFfl/Sr.) ^ ^ 

A man drew nigh a wife for a fated purpose. 

To bring by his act a third life into being. 

Without rest she the sore load bears, and only 

'Tis laid down when the tale of her months is reckoned; 

And die to her source return*—ay, all things living 
Trace back to the andent Four their common lineage*, 

(Metre: TowU.) ^ ^ ^ 

I travelled and got no good of body or soul thereby, 

And nau^t was my turmng home but folly and weakness. 

Who feareth his Lord alone, him never Hb gifts will tail. 

Albeit at praying-time he faces the sunrise. 


I «, 195 , ”■ 

• I. S3< a. 


* u. 314,3- 

• 1.9*- 5- 
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I ^ how the living things of earth dread their dooin: to them 
Despair with the thunder comes and hope with the lightning. 
Feci safe and secure^ O bird! and thou fear not^ 0 ga^elle^ 

111 harm thee t in fortune w'e are one* undivided^, 

{8g) 

The star-chart thou unrollest, to unravel 

Life s kiiot^ i and flying Time bids thee make haste. 

The world is never lavish of its honey 
Till bitter mingles with the sweet we taste*. 

£90) 

Pay ye no honour to my Umbs when death 
Descends on me: the body merits none. 

'Tis like a mantle by the wearer prized. 

Which he holds cheap when its new gloss is gone*, 

(Metre: Taipf/.) 

The fiist-born of Time enjoyed his young lusty" strength, but we 
Came weal;, after he was old and fdlen into dotage. 

And would that a man were like the full-moon which lives anew 
And rises a crescent moon when feach month is vaniEhed 1* 

(93) 

When I would string the pearls of my desire, 

Alas, Life s too short thread denies them room. 

Vast folios cannot yet contain entire 
Man's hope; his life is a compendium*. 

( 93 ) 

Sfy body a herb of earth, my head grown hoary^ 

The glistening flower b the herb's last glory, 

When ships on high adventure sail with thee. 

What rivers bear not rides upon the sea*. 

(94) 

Though falcon-like Man peers at things, 

A dark cloud to hb mind's eye clings, 

I say not foul b mixed with fair; 

No, 'tis all foulness, I declared 

* H. Ilfl, 0* * (. 3IJ, 5, • I, i j j- 

* I. 3 * 7 . * 5 - * t- 319, t 6 . 1 1. 34^, t6. 
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{ 95 ) 


93 


Tliere's do good in tby treating maladies 
And agues alter fifty years are past, 

A man may live so long, they say on his decease 
Not "He is dead," but "Now he lives at last," ^ 


{ 96 ) 


O'er a race the $uii*s bright net was sprea^d 
And loosed their pearb nor left them even a threadp 
This dire World delights us, though all sup. 

Ah whom she mothers, from one mortal cap. 

A choice of ihs: which rather ol the tvrain 
Wilt thou?—to perish or to live in pain?* 


(97) 


1 will do good the while I can—to-day; 

O'er me* when I am deadp ye need not pray. 
Though all your saints should bless me, wih it win 
A dear way out from that which shuts me in?* 


( 98 ) 


The stais we on^t to glorify. 

Which God hath honoured and set high 
For all the world. And Life, how be 
It ne'er so f ondly loved by thee. 

Is like a chain of pearls iU-strung, 

That chafed the neck on which it hung*. 


( 99 ) 

(Metre: Mutaqdrib, Scheme: — .) 


I trespass* do evil—and He, 

My Lordp knoweth weU what I be. 
0 help me t for waking I seem 
To live all the while in a dream*. 


^ n, 40,3. 

* n. 275 , 12 . 


■ n. 14 ^ a. 

» 11 , 277 , ptiialL 


* ij, I45 p penult. 
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(lOO) 

^Tis plain what way I foUow and what 
Far am not I like all the rest a fooL? 

I too a creature of the world wa$ imdc 

And like the others lived and worked and played. 

I came by fate divine and shall depart 
(Hear my confession I) with God-feaiing heart* 

Not vain am I of any good I wrought; 

Nay, by a sore dread are my wits distraught^ 

I conclude this section with a few short pieces which 
might be called elegiac epigrams if their purpose were not 
rather to warn and exhort than to moum or coromeinorate. 


(lOl) 

Earth covered many a fresh young maid, alas. 
Who Pleiad-lifcc in glorious beauty shone; 

Yet so self-pleased would look into her glass, 

I sent no word of greeting but rode on*. 


( 103 ) 

Death came to visit him: he knit his brows 
And frowned on Death—and never frownrf again. 
They gave him store of balm to join hb folk. 

But earth b balm enow for buried men. 

Propped on hb side, whilst in the tomb he lay. 

To us he seemed a preacher risen to pray** 


(103) 

He boasts no diadem, having in the tfUMb 
A prouder fate—the friend whom thou dost mouiti, 
A king wants thousands to defend him: Death 
Stands not In need of any creature bom*. 


(104) 

As oa her month’s first night the crescent moon. 
So came the youth and so departed soon. 

Peace he hath won, from life untimely ta'en, 
Who, had he lived, had suffered lifdoijg pain*. 


‘ «- 3Mp Iw* line. * j. 140, penult, 

' I. *13. 3- * >- 4«( **■ 


1 
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(ios) 

They robed the Cbiutian's daughter. 

From high embowered room 
In dusky robe they brought her 
Down, down into a tomb—■ 

And oh, her dress had often been 
Gay as a peacock's plxiiue ^ 


IL 

Human Society. 

"It may be thou wUt abide in Paradise hereafter; at any 
rate in quitting this world thou hast escaped from HellV' 
Would the poet have found Ufe so painful if he had not been 
blind, poor^, and disappointed in his hopes, and if the con- 
ditions of the age had been less deplorable than they were? 
Possibly; for we know that pessimism may spring from 
temperament or from philosophical reBection, and that a 
man’s state of mind and feeling need not depend at all on 
the circumstances in which he lives. To grant this, however, 
is far from justifying the inference that Ma’ard's private 
misfortunes and his consciousness of public ills had nothing 
to do with his philosophy of life. The former, culminating 
in his failure at Baghdad, caused him to feel that solitude 
was the only tolerable alternative to non-existence, while the 
latter confirmed him in the belief that all mankind are fools, 
knaves, liars, and hypocrites, or vented itself in denunciatioa 
of particular classes and professions. His contemporaries 
were not so uniformly black as he painted them, but since 
understanding comes before criticism, let us consdor for a 
moment what was the general situation of the Moslem empire 
and especially of Syria during the last quarter of the tenth 
and the first half of the eleventh century a,d. 

* /.MnipK, n. <1, II. n, 312,8: ef. i. 317, ii; n. 68,4:324, n, 

^ Dtiiio^ tiic pirt of bis liJe. la the pcri^ Ilia utom 

Iram B^bd&d he seems to bave beca eompaiativel;' well ofi. CL the Uit 
para^ph al thid ecction. * 
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The 'Abbasid Caliphs had long ceased to govern’, though 
their spiritual authority was acknowledged by most of the 
independent princes who supplanted them. In Baghdad the 
Buw'ayhids, a Persian d3mastyj held absolute sway ; and while 
they extended their power over western and southern Persia, 
another Perrian honse, the Siminids, maintained themselvs 
in Khurasan and Transoxanla until they were dispossessed 
by the Turkish Ghaznevids. Ma'arri did not live to see the 
western advance of the Seljiiqs, who had occupied Baghdad in 
A,n. 1035. three years before his death; Aleppo and Damascus 
fell into their hands about fifty years later. For him the 
political storm-centre was Cairo, which since its foundation 
in A.D. 969 had been the capital of the Fatimid dynasty. The 
Fitimids, according to their own story, stood in the direct 
line of descent from the Prophet through his daughter 
Fatima; consequently they regarded the ’Abbisid Caliphs 
(who descended from the Prophet’s uncle) as usurpers and 
claimed the title and prerogatives of the Caliphate by right 
divine. Their real ancestor was ‘Abdullih ibn MayraiSn aJ- 
Qadd&h> the son of a Persian oculist. He belonged to the 
IsmS. fU sect, a branch of the Shrites which recognises seven 
Imams, or pontiffs, of the Prophet’s House, the last of these 
being Muhammad ibn Isnii’fl (e&. circa a.d. 770), Exploiting 
the ShTite belief that tlie In] 4 m, although he may vanish and 
remain hidden for a tiinc, will one day return to fill the earth 
with justice. ‘Abdullah set a vast conspiracy in train. His 
methods of propaganda have been described as grotesque, 
audacious, and satanic; but whatever we tliink of their 
morality, we must be profoundly impnssed by the genius 
displayed in them* In a.d, 909, thirty-four years after the 
death of 'Abdullah ibn Maymun, his grandson appeared 
amongst the Berbers of North Africa, announcing himself 
under the name of 'UhayduUih as the promised Mahdf and 
giring out that he was a descendant of the Iniim Jluljammad 

^ Cl. 1. 131. 6: " nis itate of Islam is so conlemptible tliat its 

chief (tile 'Abbisid Catipti) is become a E^um for {aleoaers or a. doe for 
huntmi^n*' * 

« See Protesof Browne‘9 Liltrary Hiitory of Persia, vol. 1 , 0 -a. fol 
and 410 foU. 
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ibn Isi^ fl. This UbaydiiUah founded the Fitindd dynasty 
in Tunis, and successors, advancing eastward, conquered 
Egypt and Syria as far as Damascus (a.d, 969-70). If the 
rule of the Fdtjimds "was on the whole, despite occasional 
acts of cruelty and violence inevitable in tliat time and place, 
liberd, beneficent, and favourable to learning the Ismi'flf 
doctrines bore other fnnt which was deadly enough to excuse 
the worst construction that could be put upon them. I refer 
to the Carmathiaus and the socalled Assassins. During the 
tenth century the Carmathians originaliy the 

followers of an Ismd ih missionary, ^amddn Qarniat_ 

ravaged, plundered, and massacred in many lands of Islam; 
in A.D. 930 they even sacked Mecca and carried off the Black 
Stone from the Ka'fe. They paid a somewhat inconstant 
homage to the Fdtimid Cahphs, whose secret diplomacy used 
them for its own ends and directed their ojjerations, though 
the alliance was disavowed officially. 

At the date of Ma ajTf's birth northern Syria, including 
Aleppo and Ma'ana, was held by a successor of the famous 
tfamddnid prince, Sajdu 'l-Dawla; but the Fdtimids were 
already beginning to threaten it from the south, the struggle 
went on with vaiying fortune for about ninety years. It 
raged most fiercely round Aleppo, which passed to and fro 
from the Mamdfinids to the Fitimids and from the Ffitimids 
to a Bedouin dynasty, the Band Mirdfis. On one occasion the 
Maradfinid Abu ’ 1 -Fadfi'Q "endeavoured to obtain the help 
of the Greek emp^or against the Egyptian invaders, and 
such help was readily given, since the maintenance of Antioch 
in Christian hands depended on the possibility of playing off 
one Moslem power against the other. Aleppo after a siege of 
t^teen months by 'Aziz’s general was set free by the timely 
aid of the Emperor Basil* " Thus Ma’artf Uved all his life in 
the shadow of war and was familiar with its horrors and 
raisen^. Once at least he came forward as peace-maker. 

historian al-Qiftf relates that in a.d. 1027, when 541 ih 
ibn Mindfis. the governor of .-Ueppo, besieged Ma’arra and 


1 Broii-dc'silltj'fliy ef Portia, voL L p. tgg. 

P«f. D, S. AlargoliouUi, Cairo, Jvuitilfm, a^a Damasous, p. a^toL, 
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bombarded it with a catapult (wanjowf?), the terrified in¬ 
habitants implored Ma'arri to intercede with him. "Abu 
'b'Ali went forth, leaning on a guide. $51ih was told t^t 
the gate of the town had been thrown open and that a blind 
man was being led out. He gave orders to cease fighting. 
'It is Abu ’l-'AM,’ said he: 'let us see what he wants.' He 
received the poet cMurteously, granted his request, and asked 
him to recite some poetry. Abu 'I-AM improvised a few 
verses which occur in the Luzumiyydi^'' Another version of 
the incident b not so picturesque but seems more probable, 
§&lih haH arrested seventy notables of Ma'arra, and Abu 
'b'Aii was sent to plead for their release, a task which he 
successfully accomplished®. 

The prevailing anarchy fostered social and economic db- 
orders of the gravest kind, and these in turn provoked fresh 
outbreaks of lawlessness. Here are some extracts from the 
annab of thb period: they may help the reader to imagine 
wliat it was like. 

Anno 9 S 2 - 3 : It b said that on account dt the dvil wars 
between the 'Abbdsid and the F§tirmd Caliphs no one made 
the pilgrimage from Tr4q (to Mecca) durii^ the years gSa-go. 
There were no pilgrims from Tiiq in the years looa, looS. 
roio, 1017-2 r, etc., etc. Bands of Caimathians and Bedouins 
infested the caravan routes, robbing travellers or levying 

> Dhihrd AH ’I-'Aid, p. 66. The verMsa teferred to [Luz^m, r. 3a*, 3) are 
not com pIuBentuy either to § 611 ^ or to the people gf ; 

I TcmainEtl in sectneion a long while, unbluned and nnenvied. 

W'hen all but the least put of my life had passed, and my soul was doomed 
to quit the body leoon), 

1 was sent as an intercessor to Sdlhi—end the plan of my feUoir.townsmen 
was a bad one; 

For be heard from me the cooing d a dme, and 1 beard from him the 
of a lion. 

Let me not be pleased with tliis hjrpcpcri^t how often does an hour of 
'tribulation make dear what waa cheap before! {Lt. if my fellow- 
dtiaeos honoured me, it was onJy from self-interest: I 

coutd sen-e them in a crt$iay. 

* The events which caused Ida'anf to undertake this missoq are tebted 
by Profe$SM Matgohouth in hia Introduction to the LeiUn Abu 
p. 33 : cf. LuHm. 1, 555p 14 foil, Silib really beai^od Ma arm, wemast 
ffuppHcjAe that the town had revolted, agauut him ia conssjittnce of hi^ 
tyrannicid act. The Lu£^m makes no alLusJon to a aLege. 
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blackmail, A certain Badr ibn ^asanawnyh paid 5000 diniis 
every year to the brigand ai-U$ayfir *'as compensation for 
what he used to take from the pilgnms.*^ In 99 ^ the caravan 
from *Ir 4 q was intercepted by Abu ‘l-Jaitih al’T^'i. who 
demanded 9000 dinirs from Radi and MurtadA, the Sharifs 
of Baghdad, before he would allow it to proceed^ 

Anno 9S3-4: The price of wheat in ‘Iriq rose to an 
enormous figure, and "a great number of people died of 
hunger on the road.” In 99s at Baghdad a pound of bread 
cost 40 dirhems, and a walnut i dirheim In 1047 Mosul, 
Mesopotamia, and Baghdad were devastated by fammA and 
pestilence: the number of dead reached 300,000, In 1056 
(a year or two before Ma'arri's death) "plague and famino 
spread over Baghdid, Syria, and Egypt and the whole world, 
and the people were eadng their dead*,” 

Anno 1009: Abii *AbdaUah al-Qummi al-Mi?ri the cloth- 
merchant died, leaving a fortune of one million dinirs, ex¬ 
clusive of goods, merchandise, and jewels* 

.4 mio 1002-3: An earthquake destroyed multitudes in the 
'Awi^m (the province to which Ma'arra belonged) and the 
frontier lands of Syria, In 1033-4 a third part of Ramla was 
demolished by an earthquake: "the sea ebbed to a distance 
of /arsakhs (about nine miles), and the people went 
down to fish; then it rolled back upon them and all who could 
not swim were drowned.” During Ma'arri's lifethne there were 
similar disasters at Dfnawar, Tabriz, Tadmor, and BaalbecA 
It would be tedious to lengthen this list by giving HA^aiu 
for example, of the bloody religious conflicts in Baghdad and 
'Iraq, where authority was divided between a Sunnite Pope 
and a Shi'ite Emperor. Of course, sudi records mean little 
uidess we can regard them as typical. The present case, I 
think, fulfils that condition in the sense that the symiptoms 
noted above were not isolated or sporadic but continually 
recurred and affected the welfare of whole provinces and 
populations. Concerning the deeper causes of the _ 

’ Aba ibn Taghflbitdi, al-Nujamu («L Popper) 

PP- Ja. '* 

IM. p. io6, • pp, isS, 
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slavery, polygamy, the decay of religion, the unequ^ dis^ 
tribntion of wealth, etc.—we leam more from Ma'arri than 
from the Moslem chronicles. 

Literature does not always flourish under a strong central 
government or languish under a weak one. The damage in- 
flicted by the break-up of the ' AbMsid Caliphate was to a 
great extent repaired by the dynasties ’which succeeded it. 
The courts of Aleppo, Bukhara, Ghazna, and other cities 
became rival seats of literary culture. Every prince gathered 
poets and scholars around him, if not for love of learning— 
and this was no rarity—then in order to gratify his self¬ 
esteem and assure Ms prestige. Islamic literature, hitherto 
confined to the language of the Koran, was enriched by 
Persians writing in their o^vn tongue. It is true that as science 
and philosophy developed, poetry and literature declined: 
the genius of the age was coostmctive rather than creative, 
and the materials with which its writers worked were largely 
foreign. From that standpoint we may call it decadent if we 
please; hut though it lacked the brilliance of the epoch which 
expired with Sayfu ' 1 -Dawla seven years before Ma'arri "was 
bom, it produced many authors of distinction and some of 
world-’wide fame. Our poet numbered among his contem* 
poraries Firdawsi and A’vicenna; Binini, the historian of 
India, 'Utbi, the biographer of Sultan Ma^ud, and Badf'u 
‘I'Zamfin al-Hamadhini, inventor of a new form of romance 
which was brought to perfection by Harfrf; the scholastic 
theologians B 4 qiliml and Ibn the critic Ibn Kashiq, 

the anthologist Tha'filibf, and the defender of orthodox 
$ufism Abu 'l-QAsim al-Qushayri. 

The LuztUn contains several references to political affairs 
in Syria and elsewhere. In the following poem Ma'arrf 
laments the fatal blow dealt to the house of '.'\bbds by the 
Buwayhid occupation of Baghdad (a.p, 945-1055). 

(106) 

Shun tnanliind and live alone, so wilt thou neither do injustice nor 
suffer it. 

Thqu wilt find that even though Fortune be favourable, there is no* 
^cape from her all-destroying onslaught. 
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Were aJ-Mau^r raised from the dead^ he would cry> '^^N-o peace 
unto theOp O City of peace P 

The sons of H^um dwell m the desert^ and their empire has 
passed to the Daylamites®, 

If I had known that they would come to this at last, I would not 
have MUed Abu Muslim*. 

He had been a loyal servant 'of my dymstyp and it robed him in 
the dark raiment*.*" 

Another poem describes the defeat of the Fitimids by 
ibn Mirdis and his Bedouin allies. 

(107) 

I see that has got possession of Aleppo, and Sinin has 
attacked Damascus^ 

Millie Hass^, leading the two chuw of T^yyi\ bends his course 
from Ghasza on a piebald steed. 

When their horsemen saw the dust-douds grey as thagkdm^ 
hanging over their hostp 

They threw themselves on the mosque of Ramla, which suffered 
outrage and was smeared with blood. 

And it boots not the damsel taken captive that skulls were split 
on a keen sword-blade {for her sake)« 

Many a victim fed unavenged and forgotten; many la prisoner 
was shackled and never set free. 

How many a one did they leave lonely^ bereft of wife and child t 
How many a rich man did they leave poor I 
He goes amongst the tribe, inquiring after his property; but what 
avaib talking about a bird that is flown?* 

Although Ma^arrf sjmipathised with the "Abbisids and 
disliked the Fitimids ^, prudence as well as iaclination de- 

^ Baghdad, fonaded by al-M&nst^r, the iswstid 'Abb^sidCaAipb. La a.d. 762. 

■ "The sous &f Hialiim" ^ the 'Abb&sids; the Baylamites are the 
Bawayhids. 

» See my Uf^ary HitUfry Awat^, p. 231 fdL 

* LiuiSjh, 11, 3ie> 3. " The dark raimeiit*^ probably refers to the oMdal 
covtame ot the ^Abbisida, whidi wiis black; not, as Von Kramer tMiiks, to 
the shroad. 

* Ptobebly a kind of feathery (see Sir C. translation of the 

Mufa 4 daitydt^ p, 6a, and Index under Hair}. * ii. to. 

^ CL I. 71^ *• A proud and mighty dynasty came o'er thern. and they 
were mnde captive in Afa enorr They supposed that somo peisoos {the 
ImAms) are immaculate, but 1 swear they are not pure." 
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tached >iim from the political and religious controversies of 
his timep so that he was able to keep on friendly terms vdth 
moderate men in either camp^. Naturally, this does not 
prevent him from criticising the doctrine of the extreme 
Shf'ites, especially their veneration of the Imims and their 
expectation of a Mahdi. He also ridicules their claim to 
possess an apocalyptic bnook^ 

(loS) 

The dead monarch* will return if his grandfather^ Ma*add*, shall 
return to you, or his father^ Nizar®. 

No intelligent man believes that there is at Kufm (Ktila) a tomb 
of the Imlm which pilgrims visit (in the hope of witnessing 
his restirrection) ■, 

The truly religious is he that hates evil and girds bis loins with a 
hand and waist-cloth of innocence^, 

( 109 ) 

Ye have gotten a long, long shrift, O kings and tyrants. 

And still ye work injustice hour by hour. 

Wh^t ails you that ye tread no path of glory? 

A man may take the field, tho" be love the bower. 

But some hope an lm4m with voice prophetic 
Will rise amidst the silent ranks agaze. 

An idle thought I There's no Imdm but Keasou 
To point the moming and the evening ways^ 

(Metre: Jaurf/.) ( no) 

Astrologers still go on foretellhig a prince of faith 
Amidst the enshrouding mirk to rise like a lonely star; 

For none shall unite the State disjointed, except a man 
Made perfect, wrho beats red-hot the cold iron, bar on bar’. 

1 he dedicated some ol his works to the Fiitimid ^oventon of 
Aleppo (Lgutrs 0/ Abu Introd,. p. 31J, t LimSw, l tgo, n. 

■ The Fdtimid Caliph, iom), 

ver^ luifbHp th 10-12. 

* Mu'ife Abfi Tgjnim Mii^add j^o. 9753. 

*■ 'Arix AIdiA Manft&r Nizdr (p^. a . i >. 996} 

‘ Cf. tb* vtraes oi the Shi'ite ptwt. Di'ha b. 'Alf. cited by Mos'ddt 
(Afuni/a 'l-Dk^hab, cd. Barbierdc Ueynan]. vdI, vi, p. 195 )l 
» Lvnim. 1. jij. 10. • I. 65,4. * j ,^5^ 
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Von Kremer {op. at., p. 6 o) misunderstands this passage 
and attributes to Ma^arri the belief in a man of blood and 
iron, who alone could re-establish order and security ('*in 
einem Manne, de^ mit *Blut uod Eisen^ wieder die Ordnung 
hei 5 tellt^% The second couplet certainly expresses such a 
beliefp but it forms part of the prediction which Ma^arrf 
means to discredit. The world-saviour, the man of the 
mailed fistp is the Carmathian Imim—the last person our 
poet expected or desired to see^ though the oonfunction of 
Jupiter and Saturn in a.d^ 1 O 47 tsdsed high hopes of his 
advent^. Ijct mo quote a parallel passage: 

{m) 

And there shall rise amongst mankind a king 
Like to an angel that torments the wicked^ 

His hands cunning to slaughter: he shall smite 
With the cold iron adversaries all 
They said* ** A jti$t Imam shall come to rule us 
And shoot our enemies with a piercing shaft."" 

This earth* the home of mischief and despite* 

Did never yield a single day"s dehght*» 

There speaks the pessimistp taught by hard experience 
that '"Man never is, but alwas^ to be* blest 

While Ma'arrf has nothing to say either for or against the 
Fatimid government as such* he denonnees fanaticism wher¬ 
ever he finds it; and in his country and age it was rampant 
everywhere—^"tnen (he observes) take the opposite direction 
to Right: they are extreme ShfTtes or bigoted Sunnis*** 
Alluding to the Caliph IJafcim* who pretended to be an in¬ 
carnation of Cod* he declares that the worst of mankind is 
a monarch who wislies hb subjects to worship him^. The 
Oirmathians arc bitterly attacked for their impiety and im- 

^ Jhs^t the poet refers to tbe Carmathiafis is made dear hy tbci meatioa 
ot Saturn in the loUowiiig verse (Luxwm, !. 37 S. 14 ), Ct- 1 - 279 ^ ttt "" If they 
(the CarmaUliana) revEro S^turp, I revere One cf whqm Satom bs the most 
ancient ww^hipper.*' ^ Lun^m, U ^ 96 , S. 

» I. 40S* 9: 

* II. aoo, last liiie^ 
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morality. We do not know how far Ma'arri's description of 
their tenets is trastworthy: in the Misdlaltt ‘l-Ckufrdfh where 
he relates many anecdotes concerning this detested sect’, he 
mentions that his information w-as partly derived from those 
who had travelled in districts under Carmathian rule. 


( II2 ) 


Will not ye fear God, O partisans of (one like) Musaylima?* for 
ye have transgressed in obedience to your lusts. 

Do not follow in the footsteps of Satan—and how many a one 
anaongst yon is a follower of footsteps!* 

Ye adopted the opinions of the Dualists (Zoroastrians)^ after the 
sweetness of Unity (Islam) had Sowed on your palates; 

And in resistance to the creed which ye promulgated, the spears 
were dyed (with gore) and the blood of the horsemen was 
blown to and fro in the gusts of wind* 

Even the brute beasts did not approve the crimes committed by 
you on your mothers and mothers-in-Iaw. 

The least (most venial) thing that ye hallowed is the throat of a 
win^i which makes the whole pack of you drunk and tipsy. 
\e took 'All as a shield (to justify yourselves), though he always 
punished (his subjects} for drinking wine, even in sips. 

1 i\ e rjnestioned some Magians as to the real nature of their religion. 
They replied. Yes; we do not wed our sisters, 

That, indeed, was originaUy permitted in Magianism, but we count 
it an error*. 

We reject abominable things and love to adore the light of the 
sun at momiug." 


I Jaurmal oflkt Iteyat Atiatic Socitiy for 190a, p 338 foU 

“MosaJlin,.*- I read "MuaayUia/' an 
abbreviate oi pmphrt. whose d«t™« reaenibled 

wbwb are h«e a^bed to the Canaathiaas. The ^ 

bis name occurs tn a Persian poem by 'Unsurt (Dawtatsh^ . 

» U. an i^totof of otbera. Aoco«ling to JLVairt. the maa* of mauldnd 
are enslaved by habit and tradition, sittud 

‘ •Utoaieat S« at-Far, bay^ -J.ji 

1910), p, 369 ffjlL and pt 277, 

the shmsbtsr was » B«at that the blood lay oa the groand in 
t Wbicb prove that It is bettor to be a Zoroaatiian than a Carmathian. 
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Ye treated the K<jran with contempt w'hcn it came to you^ and 
paid no heed to the Fast and the canonical prayeris. 

Ye expected an Imam^ a misguided to appear at the con* 
functiDn of the planets; and w'hen it passed^ ye said^ “(His 
coming h put oR) for a few years^'* 

There is no evidence that Ma^arri was acquainted with the 
higher teaching of the Isina'tlis; and although it has been 
called “line esp&ce de cuite de U raison*/' we can feel sure 
that^ so far as it preserved any positive character^ it W'ould 
have been entirely repugnant to him. Most of the poems in 
which they are mentioned lay stress on their violations of law 
and religion^ but he also charges them with revolutionary 
aims—"the desire, namely, to destroy the power of the 
Arabs and the religion of Islam whence that power was 
derived®.^ 

( 113 ) 

Whenever ye see a band of Hajarites^ thdr advice to the people is^ 
Forsalce the mosquesl" 

Time hides a secret which (when it is disclosed} will suddenly put 
to sleep all who are a^^ake or arouse aU who slumber. 

They say that the inSuence of the conjunction of the planets ^ill 
ruin the rdigious institutions established by the noblest 
leaders of men. 

And that, when the heavenly fate desceudSp the spear of the armed 
champion (of l$lam) will produce no more effect (on his 
enemies) than motes in a sunbeam. 

It Islam has been overtaken by calamities which lowered its 
prestigep yet none ever saw the like of it^ 

And il they revere Saturn, 1 revere One of whom Saturn is the most 
ancient worshipper®. 

1 Lwrt^m, r, tfls, 5, Far same tune beJore a.d. 1047 it was pTOclaimod 
that the conjimction of Jupiter and Saturn in that year would m^k th« 
final ttiamph of the F^tioiida av*r the ^Ablii^ds. CL Lurdm, 11. 129, fiH? 
tcaaslatfid in. my LiL Hist of Arabia p. 323). 

a By De Goeije, MimoiwS sur itt Carmalkes du Bd^raiH its F^fimidts, 
p, * Pmfeseor Browne, LiitroFy Misiory of Ptrsia. voL 1. p. 406. 

* Hafar In Eahrayu was the Carcnatblan ^pifcaJ^ 

* These ore the of a patriotic Mofilem^ Von Kiomer's renderlDg, 

*^uouc ever saw a calamity like this (CaimattaiaiiJ one^^ voL 

p 500) seems inadmissible. * i. 279, 7. 
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{114) 

The religions of every people have come down to us after a system 
which they thcmsdves contrived. 

And some of them altered the doctrines of others, and intelligeot 
minds perceived the falsity of that which they affirmed to be 
true. 

Do not rejoice when thou art honoured amongst th em , for oft have 
they exalted a base man and hdd Mm in honour. 

The external rites of Islam have been changed by a sect who 
sought to wound it and lopped away its branches. 

And what they have spoken is (only) the prdude to a great event, 
as poets begin their encomia with love-songs: 

For it is rumoured that on a certain day they that lie buried in the 
earth shall arisen. 


With one exception, which will be noticed presently, our 
author's general on government are quite orthodox. 

(115} 

Fear Idags and willingly yield obedience to them, for the king is a 
rain-^oud that waters the earth. 

If they are unjust, yet they are of great use to society : how often 
have they defended thee with infantry and cavalry 1 
And did the emperors of Persia and the princes of Ghassin aKctoin 
from tyranny and oppression aforetime? 

Horses set free to graze go their own way: nothing bolds in 
check but bridles, which gall them, and reins*^. 


(116) 

Sovereignty is fire: beneficial, if moderate, but harmful and con- 

Sliming, if It transgress. 

And nearness to it is the sea: if it bring thee gain, yet there is 
danger of death by drowning^ 


It is not rem^kable that an Oriental writer should plead 
for just and rational government* or point out that kings 
have duties as well as rights; but unless I am mistaken. 


* II. ^ 04 , 2 , Cfr It. ^ ; ' itLcy expect^ 
to abrogate th* law kid ilow^ hy the PtopheL " 

■ u. 371, I. « u, 121, la. 


mat an. intsun would suise 

• a. n. tt, 4, 


• a. n. it, 
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Itfa'ani is alone in antiapating the modem democratic theory 
that the heads of the state arc its paid servants- 

(II?) 

My stay {ia the world) is wearisome: how long shall I associate 
with a people whose princes command what is not good 
for it? 

They wronged their subjects and allowed themselves to deceive 
them and neglected their interests, although they are their 
hirelings*. 

(Metre: Tmrff-) ^ ^ 

If well we consider things, they surely disclose to us 
Their secret; the people's prince is servant of those he rules*- 

(119) 

Leave mankind to do as they please, for if thou look'st, (thou wilt 
see that) their king resembles a hired slave, who returned 
(from his work) in the evening. 

The shade of acada-trees whither thou resortest for shelter makes 
thee independent of him that asks gold in paym^t of the 
house (thou dwellest in) and the stones (with which it is 
buat)» 

In two of these passages (Nos. 118 and 119) the maxim 
rex seruus poptM U used as an argument for ascedci^- The 
poor herinit enjoys greater happiness and freedom than the 
most powerful monarch. 

Ma'anf spares none of the ruling classes, and we cannot 
but wonder how such a contemptuous and outspoken, critic 
escaped punishment. His la sh falls cuttingly on princes and 
military governors, but with particular severity on the 'uiantd, 
that is to say, on those who represent the le^ and religious 
authority in the Moslem state. 

(120) 

They guide affairs the way of fools; 

Their power ends, another rules. 

Oh, he on Ufe and he on me 
And this ignoble sovereignty!* 

> I. 55, «. * It. *60. 10 , > t. 3ai, tt. * ti. 21 , 9- 
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'Tis sadoiess enough that all the righteous are gone together and 
that vte are left alone to inhabit the earth. 

Truly, for a long while ‘Iiiiq and Syria have been two dfJiers: the 
king’s power in them is an empty name^ 

The people are ruled by derdls invested with absolute authority: 

in every land there is a dev-ii in the shape of a governor— 
One who does not care though all the folk starr'e, if he can pass 
the night drinldng wine with his beUy full*. 


( 1^2) 


Never the cup rested idle in the cupbearer’s band, 

But when thy bloated paunch was threatening to burst. 
In the morning ankle-wise juts out thy beUy, 
Drink-swollen, thy head with riot split like a inazard*. 


{123) 


(Metre: 


Cleave thou to the act and deed of virtue, were ail It brings 
Of vantage to thee at last its fair sound in ears of men. 

So sure as thou Uv’st, there's none that flees from the tvorld in 
sooth. 

Not even the eremites of Christendom in their cells. 

The princes of humankind are worser than all the rest 
When like unto hovering hawks they swoop down and snatch 
their prey. 

A ruler in every land: if one by God's help goe straight, 
Another perverts the course of justice to vilest ends. 

The property he by fraud removes from its rightful hands^ 
Then burst forth in overflow the waters of weeping eyes: 

Around him a legal crew with visages bleak as crags 
TpVhich never were softer made by plenteously-guSng rains*. 

Ma^arri’s opinion of the ‘tUamd (Moslem divines) is 
briefly expressed in the verse— 

With wakeful grief the (wndering mind must scan 
Religion made to serve the pelf of Man—* 

1 "Tlw Idug" referrexa to ii the 'Ahbiidd CaUph 
> Lutim. «. 335, 5. * 1, $7, 9, * n. go > 

■ II. 10: ' 
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and is best illustrated by the poems which give us his views 
on that snbject. Meanwhile a few specimens may find a place 
here, 

{124) 

I take God to witness that the soub of men are without intelli¬ 
gence, like the souls of moths. 

They said, " A divine 1" but the divine is an untruthful disputa¬ 
tious person, and words are wounds^. 

( t 25 ) 

There are robbers in the desert, camel-rievers. 

Robbers too in mosque and market may be seen; 

And the name of these b notary and merchant, 

WTiile the others bear the name of " Bedaween*," 

( 126) 

What man was ever found to be a cadi and to refrain from giving 
judgments like the judgment of Sadum?* 

Things insensible bear no burden of calamity: does it trouble 
rocks that they are hewn with an adze?* 

(Metre; 

Who knows? Some that £U the mosque with terror whene’er they 
preach 

No better may be than some that drink to a tavern-tune. 

If God's puhhe worship serve them only to engine fraud, 

Then nearer to Him are those forsaking it purposely. 

Let none vaunt himself who soon returns to an element 
Of clay which the potter takes and cunningly moulds for use. 

A vessel, if so it hap, anon vrill be made of him. 

From whence any common churl at pleasure may eat and drink; 
And he, unaware the while, transported from land to land— 

O sorrow for him! his bones have cnunbled, he wanders on*. 


^ tx. 362j IIaA. 

I. 07 * list line- Cl^ u. 


■ I- 07* last a-i- V"* . j 

■ The Bamr Saddm (Sodom) ia appMnd by Moslccas botli to the city and 

m'^7, 6. In these poems Ma'arri often wys that beUi^for 
flTia- ftt'-ii* to mliieve him of the pain ot Uhs- CL Lttxiiiii. 1- MS- 7^ (baas* 
Jatedin my LiL Hitt. P- 3»3l: «- ‘^3, < *oIl.; 130 ^ I**!**!*- 

■ I, Sj, 12. 
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For his own sordid ends 
The pulpit he ascends, 

Apd though he disbdLieves in resurrection,^ 

Makes all bis hearers quail 

Whilst he uniolds a tale 

Of Last l>ay scenes that stun the recollection ^ 


(129) 

They redte their sabred btwkB, although the fact informs me that 
these are a fiction from first to last. 

O Reason, thou (alone) speakest the truth. Then perish the fools 
who forged the (religious) traditions or interpreted them! 

A Rabbi* is no heretic® amongst his disciples, if he sets a high 
price on stories which he invented. 

He only desired to marry women and amass riches by his hes*. 


(^ 30 ) 


Softly I thou bast been deceived, honest man as thou art, by a 
cunning knave who preaches to the women. 

Amongst you in the morning he says that wine is forbidden, but 
be makes a point of drinking it lii nis**] ! in the evening®. 

The lay professions are not forgotten. At the head of 
those who prey on human folly and superstition come the 
astrologers, and of them Ma arri speaks with an indignation 
corresponding to the almost universal faith in their pre¬ 
dictions and to the very important part which they played 
in Moslem Ufe, both pubhe and private*. 


- ‘ ^ .w ® tJ*® Last Dayj every woma* who 

giv«th sock fliiaU target the mfiajit wMch ^ suckleth/" Ma'ani dssciib^ 
the popular pteathert < fnwij J as comiptore of the tme rcUgjon and danaiids 
that stem measures should be taheo to suppress them (n yy * fou i 

1 With manifest irony the poet uses here the woid iatr, vf'hich mopedv 
denotes a fltfii-Mofilom doctor of divimty. r j 

* he does natMii|E nenv or extradEiHaajy. 

* Lur^m. n. 196, 3. ^ t, 61, i j. 


^ See the Chakdr M&qm of Ni^ml 'ArddI, traiulated by Phil F C 
Bmwuo, p, SS foU. : and ef. the remar!» of De Goeje, Mimairt mr foi 
mffihfs, pr 119 foil 
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(131) 

Could I command obedience, never in life 
Astrologer had Bhamed the caxiSeway's cxowti. 

Be he blind churl or keen-eyed reprobate. 

From him pours falsehood without stint or stay^ 
He with hb arrows gets to work betimes^ 

And turns his astrolabe and tells a fortune. 

The foolish woman stopped^ and 'twas as though. 
Stopping* she rushed into a lioob den. 

She asks him questions—of a husband changed 
Towards her; he starts writing with riqdn^ 

In characters distinct. "Thy name? quoth he, 
"Ay, wd thy mother^s? Verily, I can 
Expound by citation things unseen.*^ 

He swears the genies do frequent his house. 
Submissive one and all, whether they speak 
Clear Arabic or barbarous gibberish. 

This feUow plies his craft In many a land. 

The while at home his wife eats food she loathes. 
Wliat I hath a man no means of livelihood 
Except the morsels thrown him by the stars? 

To pett o'er deserts with a caravan 

Is trade more honourable than gains Uke these 

Of one whOf were he stoned, would |ustly die. 

Ah me, the thoughts that boil within my breast I 
I keep them dose and simmering under lid. 

^Tis mar\i'ellous^ when the rack has done its worst, 
The miscreant with drawn and tongueless mouth 
Kecants not ever. What escape for us? 

Earth Is a raging sea, the sky o'erfiowing 
With cloudbursts of calamity, the time 
Corrupt: nor truth puts out a first spring-leaf 
Amongst mankind, nor error fades away. 

Saddle and bridle* that thou quick mayst fiee - 
They all are saddled and bridled for thine harm. 
And bright is Good, but thither hosteneth noner 
And dark is Ill, and thence doth none retire. 

They smile upon thee if thou bring'st them lies ■ 

* Arrows were used in pla3riiig games of Laxand. 

* Ueima or saSxon, 
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Speak truth and lo, they iuiiously fling stones. 

Thy sourness unto them defends thee from them: 
Whene'er thou art sweet, they rtin at thee to bke^. 

( 132 ) 

She is gone out early in her boots and tnantle to consult the blind 
astrologer; 

But he cannot tell her what she wants to know, for he is ignorantp 
nor has he wit enough to make a guess. 

'^To-morroWp^* sa>^ he^ "or afterwards there will be a steady fall 
of rain: if it pour abundantly, it w'LQ be a great help/^ 

He iudutcs the blockheads of the quarter to beheve that he can 
read the secrets of the unseen worlds 
Atthoughp if they asked him about something on bis own breast^ 
he would answ^er falsely or mutter in silence®, 

( 133 ) 

She questioned her astrologer about 
The child in cradle—" How long wiU it live? 

" A hundred years," cries he, to earn a drachma, 

And death came to her boy within the month. 

Changed times 1 when fair young women seek a husband, 
Oflering high sums to fumlsh his due dower*. 

* * * » # 

The fool dislikes his daughters, though his son 
Brings worse destruction than his son-in-taw. 

I view as man's most bitter eneniy 
A son, the proper issue of his loins, 

Howbcit in his folly he believes 

The mares outmatched in racing by his colt*. 

Astrology, of course, ranked as a science and was often 
practised by celebrated Moslem astronomers, but the 
^'astrologers" to whom Ma'arri refers are evidently vulgar 
fortune-tellers and impostors of evil reputation*^ who seem 
to have found their cUentUe cbiefiy in the more crrfulous sex. 
The type is familiar and not mthout variety. 

^ n. 2 ^ 0 , 5 - 

■ Ci. It. ^7- 8: 

They tcU out fortunes by the but A$k them 
WTicre settles ou themselves a gnat—they know not, 

* tl. I. * See p. gy, note 4, 

* U 199 , 4*5. 
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(134) 

All of us know the astmlog&r, all of us know tbe physician: 

One hath his almanack stilly and the other his pharmacopoeia: 
Flattering onr trouble away—and who doesn't want to be 
Mattered?— 

Laying a snare for the prodigal youth or e*er he grow wiser 

( 135 ) 

Over the earth from land to land you drifted, 

Some yielding more of boimty^s rain^ some less; 

Against the yelping ems your staff you lifted. 

Amazed w^ere they at your stout-heartedness^ 

You dearly wished for each man's wealth and fortune. 

And none SO base to wish for yours was found; 

You stopped at every doorway to importune^ 

Till Abu Dibij* drove you—underground ^ 

( 13 S) 

Vou cross the desert, a good chance sends you diet; 

You roam around, and so your living's made; 

You your bread in the name of “holy quiet*" 

But more devout is he that plies his trade. 

Abandon flesh for the oil of olive-trees. 

And fare on wild-figs, not to rob the bees!* 

( 137 ) 

Thy thought kindled a hre that showed beside thee 
A path whilst thou wert seeking light to guide thee. 
Stargazers, charmers, soothsayers are cheats. 

All of that sort a cunning greed dissemble: 

Howbeit the aged beggar’s hand may tremble. 

It none the less lies open for receipts*. 

* IL 4^^ line. 

■ This wbidi Iw the fora ef an ejuthetand siguLfiesoflc 

whd lays violfint hands oa his victinu and holds them faceoitlieg 

le the commeatator here) to be '' a name for Death m the language of the 
Abv'ssinians,*' Mr McL e an, write to me: ^'Ethiopic baa the verb 

flAm (= Uj 0 ) m tbes«i$eof 'take firm hold of/ *3eire.\..Bi]t 1 cannot find 
trace of any tonipenLad with aba ('farther cf') Similar to the one you dte in 
Arabic. Such expressioas are comparatively uncommon in EtMopic'^ 

* Lunim, n. 7J^ 5. ^ n. 9^ 3. » n. 31, 3, 
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The poets are stigmatised as frivolous and itnmoral*^; and 
Ma'arri austerely dissociates himself from them. 


(138) 

0 sons of Learning, ever vfcre ye lured 
By rhetoric empty as the buzz of flics. 

Your poets are very wolves—the robber's way 
They take in panegyTic and love-song. 

Doing their friends worse injury than foes; 

And when they verses unite, out-thieve the rat. 

I lend you praise repaid with praise as false, 

Vilience ’tis as though between us taunts had passed. 
Shall I let run to waste my time of eld 
Amongst you, squandered like my days of youth? 


Fine doquence I do cast off from my tongue. 

Resigning to the Arabs who have wit 
occupations uucommendahle, 

Whereof the whole return is utter loss. 

Leave me, that I may babble in vain no more 
But, waiting Death, close on myself my door*. 

The Lu2um throws many a ride-light on the state of con¬ 
temporary Moriem society. Granted that the author is an 
ascetic as well as a p^tnist, the corruption which he de¬ 
scribes was real and deeply rooted, though less extensive 
than his poems suggest. Wine-drinking* and female luxury* 
are favourite topics. He condemns polygamy as being an 
injustice to the wives* and is fully aware of the evils which 
flow from it. Family life was embittered. Harems filled with 
foreign slaves produced a hybrid race, adding new vices to 
the old*. The Arabs no longer ruled, the Arabic language had 


> CL I- j5, last line and fol. * i* * 37 . 7 - 

■ 1 . 135 . Si *44. 6: * 4 *^. s: *95. s: 34 V. 6; 11. *99. i, 10; 312,14: 

344, 91 3 ?^** 

* S« two lon^ poeins m whkh seto iortk hh view on 

tlM fsduoLtioii. coartlage, and morals of womtn 4 and 

2-104, ^ ^ s. 

i j 2, * n. 4, last line. 
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become debased*; the influence of Jews and ChrUtians was 
such that often a Moslem would place himseLf under their 
protection. As for religion, even its outward forms had fallen 
into contempt. References to some of these points are given 
below, while others are illustrated by the foUowing poems or 
the parts of them printed in italics. 

im) 

Live a mber like the rest of us in these degenerate days. 

And pretend to be a churl, for lo, the world hath cfaurllsh ways, 

A peopU of iniquity; sms against fathers 

And thff ficrci^ cub rtnds iim and the lion cais his cub. 

Wouldst thou fain bestow a kindriess on any gentle man, 

Be thyself the first one chosen out to profit by the plan*. 

(140) 

Refrain from tears at parting, and desire 
The tears, the blessed tears, by hermits shed, 

’Whereof a single drop puts out HelMire; 

So by report of ear, not eye, 'tis said. 

Fear thou thy God and stiit beware of men 
Garbed not as those who for rdigionfgfd. 

They eat up ait; in song and dance (key then 
Get drunk and with the lauding take detighi^. 

Old bonds are broke: how many a Moslem slriues 
An alien*s inUrcessim to obtain!^ 

Time, ever dealing out to human lives 
Justice unjust, makes all our labour vain* 

One watches through the night and ne'er arrive 
At the same goal which some, unwatchmg, gain*, 

* I. 131, ; H. 335, 9: 33S, last line; "To-day correct prontinciattaa 

is a solecism," 

* n. 207, 4, 

* An tn the lawless amd di^sglnte dervishes who wamiBred in 

troops from place to place, calling themsetv'es 

* Mv*dhid, here Tendered by "alien," properly denotes a non-Moslem 
whose secmTity is guanintced on condition of his paying a poU-tasc. 

* Lu^m^ I. 295, ji. 
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( 141 ) 

Wealth hushes Truth and swells loud Error's voice. 

To do it homage all the sects rejoice. 

The MosUm got his no more. 

And left his mosque lo find a church next door\ 

( 142 ) 

Ah, woe is me for night and day whereof the months are moulded. 
Twin elements of Time who ne'er his mystery hath unicJded. 
Kdigion now b naught, its ^gns effaced by ages blasting: 

No prayers, no ablutions pure, no alms-giviiag, no fasting; 

And some take w'omen dowerless in Ueu of mairiage lasting*, 

Leavipg particular instances, let us see what is the poet’s 
judgment on society as a whole, 

(143) 

Had Time in his course spoken, he would have reckoned evety one 
of us as dirt. 

He would have said* ” Lo* I repair to Allah®, and ye are the foulest 
obscenity. 

Once I coughed you out by mistake—will ye excuse tue for 
coughing? 

(144) 

The world's abounding filth is shot 
O'er all its creatures, ah ite kinds; 

The evil taint even she hath got 
\\TjOse loom lor her a hving finds. 

And tyrant-ridden peoples moan 
No wor^ injustice than thdr own®. 

(Metre: 'ftmdl.) ^ ) 

The staff In a blind man's hand that guides him along his way 
Is more kind to him than all companions and bosom-friends. 
Give thou to the sons of Eve a wide room apart from thee. 

For lOp 'tis an open road of unfaith they journey in. 

1 n, 78, penult. * i. 33*, 

* '"1 acknowledge AUali, to wliom I am subject/* 

* LimhH, n aoip B. t n, 41^ 13, 
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Their features if sin shall mar, then sure on the Ju^ment Day 
Thou'lt see none but all his face b haggard and black of hue. 

As often as Reason points the right course, their nature pulb 
Them wrong-ward with grip intense, like one that would drag a 
load^. 

(Metre; Basff) ^ ^ 

If men but knew what their sous bring with them — were there to 
sell 

A thousand such for a copper piece, no morbl would buy. 

Woe, woe to them [ for within their arms they foster and rear 
An evi] brood, which is guile, envy, and cankering bate. 

* # * * * 

And ever thus have they been. Earth's people, since they were 
made i 

Let none in ignorance say* "Degenerate they have grown."* 


{X47) 

Nowhere we sojoumcd but amongst the nation 
We found all sorts of men cursing their neighbours. 
Stabbing and stabbed in every congregation— 
Although, maybe, they comtoit not with sabnss. 
Happy the infant that set forth to leave them 
And took farewell ere yet it could pwreeive them!* 


(Metre: 


(148) 


I see that the doom of AUah first bade Hb creatures be. 

And then turned in power back upon them with nay for yea. 
And o'er living men doth rule their pa^on in every clLmc, 
Tho‘ noble they be as hawks of mettle and strong to rule. 
They run yelping, cor at cur, and all for a carcase' sake— 

Vile pack I and I count mj/self the sorriest cur of them. 

We hug in out bosoms gude: yet comes not the good reward 
Of Allah but unto few, the purest of os in hraxt. 

And what son of Time deserves the praise of the eloquent? 

The more they are put to proof, the larger their due of blame^. 


^ 1, rar, 9, 


V 


U ^5*. 


• «■ 14*- 5. 


* 1.99, pentUt. 
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{ 149 ) 

The soul her centre hath in the highest sphere. 

Unsown with bodies are the fields of air. 

From Ode foul root our human branches strike, 
nAnd all, to eyes disceming, are alike: 

Adam their ancestor^ their bourne the mould, 

Tho* creeds and heresies be manifold* 

* * # • # 

Mind makes the only difierence in men, 

Birds vary from the eagle to the wren*. 

(Metre: 

” Good morrow! he cries aloud, professing his love to thee, 

Tho^ better than he a Uon tawny and stout of neck. 

By neighbouring with thy friend some profit thou hop'st to gain; 
Thy famess from him is in reality gainfuller. 

Unless from mankind thou flee, acknowledge that one and all 
Are wolves howling after prey or foxes with bark malign* 

No cure for thy suffering hut patience ! If they commit 
Iniquity* is not worse iniquity wrought by thee? 

Thou early and late dost run to folly uncoTisdonable: 

The evening beholds thy sin* the morning thy wickedness. 

The world's wo® are like a sea: whoso from excess of thirst 
Shall die, even he amidst the waters is cast to swim^ 

(151) 

From north or south may blow the changing wind. 

But where Sin leads thou never lagg'st behind* 

Well, go thy way! If thirty yeais be spent 
Without repentance, when shall man repent?* 

If men were passed thro' a sieve to purge them all of their dross 
No residue W'ould at last be left behind in the sieve; 

Or were the fire bidden fall upon the guilty alone. 

The robes they w^ear 'twouJd refuse to touch* but feast on their 
limbs. 

■ * * * * ^ 

* B. 7- * I 2^4* 5- * n 93 , 3 . 
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To Him the glory I for He filled all the races of men 
With inspiratioa that leads straightway to frenzy and woe— 
With adelong looks of the eye and vain desires of the soul 
And eager rush of the lips to kiss and kiss yet again^. 

{^ 33 ) 

Reason set out by hook or crook to reform the world. 

But lo, mankind were past all reformation. 

Whoe'er would cleanse the crow, in hope to see the sheen 
Of a white wing, on him falls tribulation*. 

(154) 

If sweet is laisdiood in your mouths^ 

Sweeter is trutli in mine. 

nature to refine 1 sought^ 

Which nothing could refine^. 

(155) 

One living person looks unlike another^ 

But let them die, there^s not a hair between them. 

Time and his children's haviour whoso searches 
Will deem the wide world, east and west, blameworthy ’ 

Will find their speech a lie, their love a hatred. 

Their good an ill, their benefit an insult, 

Their cheerfulness a cheat* their want a plenty* 

Their knowledge ignorance and their wisdom emmingp 
# * * * » 

Towards the farthest goal of their ambition 

They pierce a way with lances through your breast-bones; 

If ye are tamarisk leaveSj they laimch to strip yon 
A devastating locust-swann of arrows* 

O Grief, my nightly guest, wilt thou excuse me 
Whenas thon find'st in me no strength to journey? 

I camiot get me water for my thirst*s case. 

Or live unless I quaff it foul and muddy. 

Men are as h^gh-peaked mountains, and as valleys 
Below the sand-dunes and the pebbly ridges: 

One, crazed, would fain be charmed and offers money; 
Another^ sober-minded, scorns the charmer*. 

* H. 224,9- * i- 95> *7- 
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Ica. 


(Metre: Tatril.) 

Ay^ whether I slumber scmnd or keep vigil in the dark, 

^Tis alt one to me if I my Maker obey not. 

And even such are men: the sword that smites them will naught 
avail, 

Tho' cuts of the whip serve well thy wicked old camel^. 


( 157 ) 

Glory to Gcxl! how men with passion fond 

Or fall below the mean or mu beyond E 

Ears love as madly rings and drops of pearl 

As wrists the bracelets that about them curb 

Some seek from sword and lance on hdds hard-fought 

Fortune which others from the scalpel sought. 

In charity* whence grace to thee redounds, 

Give, were it but a little. Pence make pounds* 

(Metre: 

To Allah complain I of a soul that obeys me not* 

And then of a wicked world w^here no man is righteous: 
Intelligence mouldering in dust, as an empty house* 

But ignorance stuccoed o'er—a mansion with tenants®, 

( 159 ) 

The sons of Adatn are fair to see. 

But each and ah to taste unsweet. 

Their charity and piety 
I>raw to themselves a benefit. 

A rock the best of them outvies: 

It does no wrong, it tells no lies*. 


(160) 

He knows us well, the God most high^ 
Our minds have long been forced to he. 
We speak in metaphor and wot 
That as we say it is 'tis not*. 


• L penult 


* sir 9a, Ust liae, 

* 1. 95, la. 


* n. 71, 8. 

■ It . 179,10, 
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(Metre: ^ ^ 

A man's tongue is called a spear awhile and a sdmitar. 

And oft by a siogle word were necks dov™ asunder. 

Of mortals a muldtude have gone down to drink of Life 
Before us, and left but mud behind them and staicncss. 

A black head of hair sooci Time will Meach, or the laundener 
A gamnent—but what e^er deansed a iiatiire of evil? ^ 

(162) 

Body^ w^e know', feds naught when spirit is Sown: 

Shall spirit feel, unbodied and alone? 

And nature to disgrace sw'oops eager down, 

^ But must be dragged with halters to renown. 

With evil dispositions here we came: 

Wicked and envious, are we then to blame? 

Before your time were Earth's folk ilbbehaved? 

Or have their characters become depraved? * 

{163) 

Ne*er wilt thou meet a friend but vexes thee 
And troubles all thy days 
And coxmts thy being here calamity 1 
Wellp such are tHs wwld^s ways®. 

(Metre: rsHif/.) (^^4) 

O children of Earth, there's not a man blest with righteousness 
Below ground nor any save a rascal above it. 

Was Adam, your ancestor, so noble in what be wrought. 

Yet look ye for nobleness amongst his descendants? 

The grave-dwellers, send they not a message to us, although 
The words of the messengers ye hear not, unheeding? * 

fi 63 ) 

The purbUnd traveller's feet w"ere saved from fear 
Of sttimbllng, once they mounted on the bier. 

Admire the stricken elder how he stands 
Hunched o'er a staff that trembles in his hands ( 

When called to prayers, he must at home remain— 

But walks in deserts to increase his gain^. 

* tf, 1&+ * i. 285, fi. ■ n. 275, * jL 209, 14. * n, ^9. ri. 
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We gather from these passages that Ma'arri not only re¬ 
garded human nature as evil but mankind In the mass as 
incorrigible and incapable of practising the virtues on which 
the utility of social intercourse depends. " You must choose," 
he says, either a solitude like death or the company of 
hypocrites*. He himself fell far short of the complete se¬ 
clusion advertised in his letter to the people of Ma'ana* 
and it is interesting to come across poems which tell us what 
Ip neighbours thought of him and he of them, how he dU- 
Uked mutual compliments, how he talked to bis visitors from 
Persia and Arabia, and so forth. He confesses that the truth 
cannot he spoken in society without giving offence and that 
be felt obliged to behave as every one else did*. 


(i66) 


(Metre: TawU.) 

I simulate unto thee—may Allah forgive my fault I 
The whole world s religion too is but simulatioii. 

And often a man behes the thought of his dearest friaid, 

Tho' fair his demeanour be, his countenance comely. 

If Allah they worship not—my people—with faith entire. 

Him only, I cut myself dean off from my people*, 

( 

I play the hypocrite with men. Truly, they are an affliction to me. 
and would that my deliverance from them were near at 


hand i 


He that livra without flattering those in his company is a bad 
companion to his frieuds and mtimates. 

How many a Mend would wish to hear the news of my death vet 
if I am ailing, he will show regard for me and exclaim "May 
I be thy ransom! "* ■ 

• n. 118, S: 



eL»J| ^ J-V Ulj 


■ S« p, 47, tupta. 
* 1 . 47 , «■ 


* I, 66. t; It. 1,0 , 

■* 1 ^ 373 , 3 . 
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(168) 

(Metre; Wdjir.) 

The sage and the fool, what time you observe them shrewdly. 
They stand but as far as Idnsman apart from kinsman. 
WTienever my fate ^all light on me in my homclajiid. 

Cry over my corpse and call me by name " the stranger." 

Whomso I encounter, warily 1 address him 

And ^ow him my teeth, for none is of my persuasion^. 

(169) 

I mark the false smiles they deliver 

To me overwhelmed with Fate’s whole quiver. 

Neighbour, not friends; like Z and D, 

Which never meet in symphony*. 

{170) 

Who'll rescue me fvmi lining in a town 
Where I am spoken of with praise un£t? 

Rich* piouSj learned: such is my renown. 

But many a barrier stands 'twixt me and it. 

* # # * * 

I owned to ignorance, yet wise was thought 
By some—and h not ours a wondrous case? 

For verily we aJl are good-for-naught: 

I am not noble nor are they not base. 

My body in Life's strait grip scarce bears the strain— 
How shall I move Decay to cla^p it round? 

O the Urge gifts of Death! Ease after pain 
He brings to us, and silence afta- sound’. 

(Metre: 

I praised thefit and thou delighted repUedst with fair words 
In payment of mine, and I was in turn delighted. 

If downright give-and-take cannot be, then better 
Between us irituperation than: adulation 

* 1. 14 % penult. 

* %u 53p 8. The letters dhdJ and fit do not occur together In Arabia 

* n 97. 7 - 
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(Metre: ( ^7^ ) 

Whenever a man extols me for any \irtue 
That I am without^ his eulogy satirises, 

And justly am I displeased with his false Invention: 
Twould show meanness of nature to be rejoidng^. 

(173) 

What is it in my society men seek? 

I would be silent, they would have me speak. 

Far must we travel ere we come in line; 

They on their path are set, and I on mine*. 

( 174 ) 

All the world visits me; this one's native land is Yemen, this one's 
home is Jab^*. 

They said, " We heard talk of thee." I rejoined," Accursed above 
all are they that cloak their real object," 

They desire of me a hetion which I cannot invent, and if I tell 
the truth, their feces darken with frowns. 

God help usl Every one meets with anxiety in making his liveli¬ 
hood. Pour Oiver os, O sky I * 

\Vhat do ye want? I have neither money for you to beg nor 
learning for you to borrow 

Will ye ask an igiioramus to instract you? Will ye milk a camel 
whose udder is dry? 

* ^^ * * * 

I am miserable because I am unable to give you any assistance, 
but the times are bard *. 

In his later years Ma'airf suffered from the reputation 
of being rich*. No doubt he deserved it, for he must have 

1 t. 322^ JO. Cf. r. 161, S-3. ■ I, igy g 

■ A Persia town sitnated aboqt 200 milm south oi Ni^ndr on th* 

border of the Gm^t Desert. 

■ Tb« adage {cL Freytag, Araitum vol, j, * 4,51 i* h_„ 

tq^viHent to di^fumdf Copia, ecTHi* t 

* Cl* JLfOflMf, It. 24 k 4 teU. • jt. 2^ 

» Cf. No. 170, tupra. Tlie t^niaq traveUer sad poet, Nisir-i Khusn.. 
who passed through Ma'aira in a n. 1047. describes Abu ‘I-'Aii 44 i 

baving many sUve* aud oth« persons employed in workin* 
for htm. This, ttioueh probably an ezaggeradDa, is more ciedtbile than 
same wiilor's Statement that the affaba of th* town were administeiKi^ 
Atm 'KAll ajid tda agents. py 
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received considerable fees from the students wbo canie in 
crowds to hear and his letters show him “in the charac¬ 
ter of a liberal man, helping persons of bis own rank with 
gifts WTien he speaks of himself as poor and lets ns know 
that in spite of his poverty he bad often declined the presents 
which his friends offered to him that is only the pessinust^s 
self-indulgence and the ascetic's selWenial. We can believe 
that the demands made upon his charity justified him in 
protesting that he was not what rumour declared him to be®. 


III. 

Asceticism. 

Ma'arri's “confinement to his housewas his revenge 
upon a world which rejected him. It was not a spontaneous 
act of virtue: Fortune held up to bis lips no enticing cup that 
he might thrust it away. When he said^ “Til play no more/' 
he knew that he had already lost the game. 

What choice hath a man except seclusion and louelines^ 

Wheu Destiny grants him not the gaining of that be craves? * 

He is honest enough to di scla im the merit of remmeiation. 

Men of acute mind call me an ascetic^ but they are wrong m 
their diagnosis. Although I disciplined my desires^ I only aban¬ 
doned worldly pleasures because the best of these withdrew' them¬ 
selves from me*. 

This, however, is not the whole truth. Other motives 
springing from his character and his experience of life con¬ 
tributed to the decision. The blind scholar and pensioner 
had little cause to love society^ and much time to meditate 
on its rottenness: long before tisiting Baghdad he must have 
formed an opinion of his feUow-men which {w^e may presume) 

1 Intxod. to tine Leit^ws s>/ p, 33 toL 

» iiwiiBi, 1. 81, 7; zSS, la. a CL 11. 1S9. 14. 

■ I. i&i, 4, * No* 47- • n. 352 i, last line toll* 

^ Cf. t. 133, 7-&: lost the labour on wliicb I spent my timCp nay, my 

foes and despc^cra carried off nU Oiat there was . I was like the biuidniaiden 
of the Wine-cnp who passed the n%lit singing moirMy amongst the toperi, 
though she not merry heiself.*' 
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accorded pretty well with what he afterwards wrote. In the 
hour of disillusion this moral ctirrent was undammed and 
gave irresistible force to the feeling that he would now dose 
accounts with them for good and ah. 

I was made an abstainer from mankind by my acquaintance with 
them and my knowledge that created beings are dmtK 

His asceticism, though leavened by a religions dement, is 
really the negative and individualistic side of his ethics. By 
abandoning an exfl world be sought virtue and inward peace 
—solUuditiem fecit, pacem appeUmtii * That is the note struck 
in the opening verse of the Lusam : 

The virtuous are strangers in their native land, they are left alone 
and forsaken by their kin ^ 

Society demoralises. No one can live by the law of reason 
amongst those whom he loves or hates j no one can fear God 
while pursuing objects of earthly ambition*. So far as the 
poet’s ideal of asceticism Includes active rdrtue, it will be 
examined in the fcal section. We are here concerned with 
his w orld'flight, such topics as the vanity of pleasure, 

the need for seclusion and the happiness procured by it, the 
excellence of poverty, contentment, humility, and: patience. 
Some peculiar theories and practices are inculcated. Of these 
the most remarkable is his belief—a thoroughly rational one 
from the standpoint of pessimism—that procreation is a sin 
against the child. 


( 175 ) 


If humankind are distinguished by moral dispositions uHth which 
they live, yet in badness of nature all are alike 
Twere well if every son of Eve resembled me, for what a wicked 
brood did Eve bring into the world! ® 


^ 1 . 44 , iHUult. 

■ Cf/it. 17O. is: 

greatest pcice-” 

' 9 : 


soiitiide ia the 


* i_ 184 , 5 -^. 

* U wooUd b* d good ttiiag if aU 


Ine^ were hermib like me. 
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My separation £rom men is a conYalescence from their malady, 
inasmuch as assodation with them is a disease which infects 
conscience and religion* 

So a veisCp when it b single, cannut suffer from any fault of 
rhyme^. 

( 176 ) 

(Metre: T^wll.) 

To neighbour with men mesecms a sickness perpetual; 

I wished, when it wore me thin^ for fever that comes and goes. 
By effort and seli<onstramt they compassed a iitde good; 
Whatever they wrought of ill^ "twas nature that prompted it- 
Oh, where are the gushing streams and oceans of bounty now? 
Are those of the lion's brood that Time spared hyenas ail? 

Their wood in the burning jields a perfume of frankincense, 

But tried on the teeth of sore necessity, proves flint-hard®. 

(I??) 

An open road to Truth hes here. 

As neither slave nor lord saith nay: 

Flee far from men; for oom*st thou near, 

Tis like a dragged hdl skin which they 
Use to refresh themselves withal, 

Then empty 'mongst their feet let fali^* 

( 178 ) 

Some Power troubled our affairs—and we 
Had fondly wished them from hb troubling free. 

Blessed are birds that pick up scattered graiup 
Or wild-kbie seeking green sands after rain; 

Strangers to man: nor they the high-bom know 
Nor mounts to them the infection of the low. 

War's fire raise not thou to burst ablazCp 
For soon in ashes sink the hands that raise*. 

^ X, 50, S. tbfea Lrr^frularitica which rn^ko the rhyniA 

defKtive— ffd, sindd, and ii^ 4 . Se* Wright's ^rdfri'c voL m 

p. 356 loL 

■ P-8e. 3. 


I. 93, peaalt. 


* I. < 53 . 9- 
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( 179 ) 

The blind male viper hath the house he dwells in, 

No more, and during liie makes earth his victual. 

Were a lion eyeless, ne’er he sheep at pasture 
Had scared, forth-springing, or a herd of vrild-kine; 
Bereaved of l^ht, never had 'Amr and 'Amir* 

Lifted a lance or stood on field of battle. 

They ask me, "Why attend you not on Fridays 
The prayers whence hope we Allah's grace and pardon?" 
And get 1 any good when I mb shoulders 
With folk whose best are bat as mangy camels? 

Arabs and aliens have I met foil many: 

Nor Arab found I worth my praise nor alien. 

Death's cup how loathes the soul to drink! yet nothing 
Can hinder but that some day we shali drink it. 
Fortunate here are those brave lads that perish 
In war amidst the thrusting and the smiting. 

For 'tis a shame if the clan's chosen chieftain 
lie on his bed bewailing the sore burden. 

1 choke with Doom: no journey will relieve me, 

VVhether I take an eastern road or western. 

He hunted Pcraa's emperors in their palace; 

Reached, over broad sea and strait pass, the Caesar*. 


(Metre: yaiefL) 

.And oh, would that I had ne'er been bom in a race of men 
Or, bring of them, had lived a savage in some bare waste! 

The spring flowers he may smell for pastime and need not fear 
Society's wickedness whilst all round is parching sand’. 


(Metre: JmrfL) 

So soon as my day shall come, oh, let me be laid to rest 
In some comer of the earth where none ever dug a gravel 
Mankind— well, if God reward them duly for what they aimed 
To do. He will ne'er bestow His mercy on dull or wise. 

1 'Amr b. Ma'dikarib and 'Amir b. il-Xulayl. iamtuw pre-Islamic 


knightSH 

* 100 , 5- 

^ n. 2 S, 14 . 


''The Ca^sbx' 
CL N*. 


' b By witine Emperor. 
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^Vlloso reads their inmost thoughtSp perdition he deemeth it 
To neighbour with any man alive or with any dead. 

Abp never may I attend amDogst them the grand assize 
When all shall be raised together, dusty, their heads unkempt! 
When full broad and long unto the eye seems my resting-place^ 
Vouchsafe me of room—so guide thee Allah!—another span^. 
And touching niy creed if men shall ask* 'tis but fear devout 
Of Allah: nor freedom 1 uphold nor necessity^, 

(Metre: Tairf/.) 

Howbeit we ah are pent in cities, I seem to roam 
In deserts of dusty hue^ bare waterless levels. 

%Vhene'er I a poem make and sin not therein, I turn 
As turns one towards his God, repentant, Labfd-like®. 


(Metre: Basit) ^ ^ ^ 

Oh, shake thyself clear and clean of Love and knowledge of me t 
My person — ^tis but as motes that dance m beams of the moniH 
Some dry stuff here have I thrown on embers |ust djiing out. 
And if in them be a spark, my hand will rouse them to Same. 
From- me the truth thou bast heard full oft* a measureless tale: 
Let not thine ear cast aivay my counsel into the sands I* 


(Metre: T^L] 

\Vilh darkness of sight there comes a darkness of faith and truth: ^ 
My far-overspreading night hath three nights within it. 

And ne^er did I gnaw* my hand for pleasures that stab as thorns. 
Or shorten with draughts of wine my long gloomful hours. 
’Whenever we meet, it wakes the sad thought, ''Alas* how vain 
A friendship that prophesies, ^ Ye meet to be parted!*"^ 

# # • # # 

^ Cf. n. am afraid ye will a^ign my grave to a faUe in^del 

or a Moslem: jf (on the day of Judgment) he complain of me for squeezing 
him, i ahaU say^ Mt was their (th* gnivedigger 5 ''| fault; I knew nothijig 
about it/" 

* 1, 350, 10. 

* tr in, Labid, the famous pre-I$bjnic poet, was a man ol strong 

Tcligious feehng and became a Moslem belbre he died. See Sir C.liar|>^ 
Lyail's Ancitni Ar^Uin Poviry, p. 90 lolL * I. I3. 


s. 
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Tho' Change took so much away, it lightens my load of griefs 
That lonely I suffer them, unwedded and diildless. 

So leave me to grapple cl<Ke with feats, hard-besetting fears: 
Beware, keep aloof from me—oh, halt not beside me!^ 


(Metre; ifdwiiV.) 

I swear, not rich in sooth is he whom the World made rich, 

Tho' he wax in pride; nor blest is he whom Fortune blessed. 
Misguided fool I is he glad at heart—a mortal man— 

When he hears the dove that laments lor him, and the lute that 
mourns?* 

His brimming cups and the mandolines of Ins slnging-giris 
Are hghtning-fla^es and thunderbolts of calamity*. 


(Metre: Basf/.) 

The richest mortal is one devout that dwells on a peak. 

Content with little, a scomer of tiara and silk; 

The poorest in the worid a monarch who for his need 
Requires a great host in arms to march with thunderous tramp*. 


(Metre; Taadl.) 

When tbjw* whom thou ritt'st beside hear nothing but truth from 
thee. 

They hate thee, for every friend is bent on deceiving. 

The whitest of men in soul, we see them run after pelf. 

As though they were crows |ct-black down-dropping on seed-com. 
Let them seek: be thou content, and so win to wealth indeed; 
Let them speak; be mute, and so come off with the marrow. 

If absence for ever from thy kinsfolt thou canst not bear, 

'Tis part of sdf-disdpline to visit them seldom. 

A fflan, w'hen his hour is come, will call the physician in: 

No hurry! the thing is grave—too grave to be physicked*. 


» «. its, ... 

■ Cf. the note on >V last vicrta. and L 456 , i : '‘The stmgs ot 

the singiag-pris •» it {the world) moved me to team, as a diige chmtted by 
wfimen over their Usfe oa&J* 

■ 1-165, 2. • ^ 5 ^ * 1- 120, 12. 


* I. 212, 
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(iS8) 

You kept the lasting months?—then why did you 
Not silence keep? Without it theteS no fast, 

Man takes the wrong way in his first ado 
With Life, and sta}^ in it until his last^^ 

{Metre: 

Whenever a man from speech refraineth, his foes are few. 
Although he be stricken down by fortune and fallen low^ 

In silence the flea doth sip its beverage of human bloody 
And that silence tnaketh less the heinousness of its situ 
It went not therein the way the thirsty mosquito goes. 

Which trumpets with high-trilled note, and thou smarttng all the 
while. 

If insolent fdlow draw against thee a sword of speech^ 

Thy patience oppose to hinip that so thou mays! break its edge ®. 

(Metre: ^ ^ 

Thy tongue is a very scorpion^ and when it stingeth 
Another, *tis thou art stung by it first and foremost* 

On thee is the guilt thereof, and thine a full share 
Of any complaint against it by whomsoever. 

It mixes a double dose for the tw^ain of evil— 

How^ hard are the days of him and of thee, how bitter I * 

(Metre: T^wiL) (^9^) 

My clothes are my winding-sheet, my dweUing my grave, my life 
My doom; and to rue is death itself resurrection. 

Bedizen thee with splendidcst adornment and get thee wealth I 
Outshone, lady, are the likes of thee by a dust-stalned 
Unkempt little pilgrim-band who walk in the ways that lead 
To Allah, be smooth the track they travel or rugged. 

Nor bracelet nor anklet gleams amongst them on wrist or foot> 
No head bears a diadem and no ear an earring^. 

In some of these poems we find reference not only to 
“fear of God" but also to a future life. I will now cite a few 
more passages in wldeh Ma^arrf uses here and there the 

* 1. lys, 4, ■ 1.128, 12. * T. 92,11^ * 1,198, 5. 
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language of Moslem asceticism. What significance 

we should attach to them must, of course, depend on our 
view of his real attitude towards Islam and dogmatic re¬ 
ligion—a question too complex to be settled offhand. 

* 

(iga) 

(Metier Tfndl.) 

Thine is the kingdom: if Thou pardon me, ‘tis Thy grace 
Toward me; and if so be Thou punish, ’tis my desert. 

At Thy call a man shall rise immediately from the grave 
With all that he wrought of tin inscribed on his finger-joints. 

Oh, there shall the hermit’s stafi avail more than 'Amir's spear^ 
To succour, and outshine in glory the bow of Dawn*. 

( 193 ) 

With Life I walked in woe and strife, 

Ob, what a luckless friend is life! 

In past days I have restive been. 

But tame is be whom Time breaks in. 

If fast and vigil mar thy face. 

Wan cheeks shall win a robe of grace. 

The old man creeps in listle^ wise, 

Unlike the child that creeps to rise. 

None gave me bounty and reward 
Except the Lord of every lord. 

Labour for Him, whilst thou hast breath. 

And when thine hour comes, welcome Death! * 

(194) 

(Metre: TawfL) 

Perforce alter forty years thou lead'st an ^c^etic life. 

When all's over but the wail of women that chant thy dirge. 

And bow canst tbou hope to earn the recompense*? Him yfQ 
praise 

Who scometh the world’s delights, a man in his lusty prime* 

* See p- ixS, note 1- 

^ t. 131, 5, '^Thei bow ol DaTdTi'* m tbe curved ftm of ttie sun when it 
fijst appear^ above the homon. 

* 1.119. 3. * i *- faredise. 


‘ *. 238. 3. 
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(Metre; ^ ^ 

I found myself foiled in every hope, until I renounced— 

Nor then was left free to live the life ascetic akuie. 

To the glory I My wormwood sourly cleaves to me still. 
And I am not speaking truth if honey I shall it call. 

And none, 1 fancy, shall win in Paradise to abide. 

Excepting folk who in godly fear fought band with themselves. 
The day goes by, busy cares unceasing keep me from rest; 

And when the dark covers all, 1 cannot watch thro' the night. 
'Tis bed for me: on my side reclined I lay me to sleep. 

Though true religion is where sides meet not beds any more^. 

Certain precepts in the following poem— e.g. the inj unc¬ 
tion against holding office under the Govemment-^aie 
characteristic of the strict pietism w'hich developed in the 
Umayyad epoch and prevailed amongst the early $dfis. It 
will be obsen'ed, ho’wever, that while the reader is exhorted 
to worship God and seek refuge mth Him, nothing is said 
to indicate that what he has sown here he may hope to reap 
hereafter. The translation retains the monorhyme, but not 
the metre, of the original. 

(196) 

Kneel in the day-time to thy Lord and bow* 

And when thou canst hosLr vigil, vigil bear. 

Is fine wheat dear, "tis nobleness in thee 
To give thy generous horse an equal share; 

And set belore thy^self a relish of 

Bright oil and raisins, scanty but sweet fare*. 

A clay jug for thy drink assign: thoult wish 
Nor silver cup nor golden vessel there 
In summer w^hat wiU hide thy nakedness 
Content thee; coarse homespun thy winter wear. 

I ban the judge's office* or that thou 

Be seen to preach in mosque or lead the prayer; 

’ 1,173. 6 , 

* The inflrits of olivo oil ^ Mt fortk tl. 264* 13-14J t bO bJood 

ts sli-ed no soul is hurt wh«i it flows; it coats little to provids; dadbiess 
is rcin.i>%‘ed by the liglit whicb it 

* Cf. 1, 304* 5; 21^* 4. 
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And shmi viceroyalty and to bear a whip, 

Ab *twere the sword a paladin doth bare. 

Those things in ueariest kin and tmest friends 
I loathe, spend as thou wilt thy soul or spare. 

Shame have I found in some men^s patronage: 

Commit thj'self to His eternal care; 

And let thy wife be dedeed with fear of Him 
Outshining pearb and emeralds ordered fair— 

All praiseth Him: list how the raven's croak 
And cricket's chirp His holiness declare— 

And lodge thine honour where most gloiy is: 

Not in the dwells he that seeks the highland air^ 

More important, as throwing light on the character of his 
asceticism, b a poem that has been partially traiislated by 
Von Kramer* and published by L l^chtovsky with two 
Kussian translations, one in prose and the other in verse* 
from the hand of Baron V. Rosen*. The challenge conveyed 
in the opening ver^e was taken up by Hibatu'Ilab Ibn Abf 
'ImrM, the chief missionary {ddi 't^u*dl) of the fsmii'flis in 
Cairo, who begged for mformation as to the grounds on which 
the poet adopted vegetarianism. The letters that passed be¬ 
tween them have been published and translated by Professor 
Margoliouth in the Journal of ihe Royal Asiatic Society\ 

(197) 

Tbou art diseased in understanding and religion. Come to tne, 
that thou mayst hear the tidings of sound truth. 

Do not unjustly eat what the w‘ater has given up®, and do not 
desire as food the flesh of slaugh tered animals. 

Or the white (milk) of mothers who intended its pure draught for 
thdr yoong, not for noble ladies*. 

And do not grieve the unsuspecting birds by taking their eggs; 
for injtistite is the worst of crimes. 

* 1. *93, 4- 

* Siimngtbtrifkledif Kttis. Ak«d. (for Wisffiufktijitn Ciaue), 

Vieiuia, 1879, vc 4 . 93, p. 621 tol. 

* 'Zapiski, voJ- 22, pp. 291-301 (PetrogTan, 19IS). 

< See p, 43. a<rte 1. ‘/.e.fisb. 

* Cf. Luidm, T. 143, peatJt. 
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And spare the honey which the bees get betimes by their industry 
from the flowers of fragrant plants; 

For they did not store it that it might betong to others, nor did 
they gather it for bounty and gifts^. 

I washed my hands of all this: and would that I had perceived 
my way ere my temples grew hoarJ 

O people of my time, do ye know secrets which I knew but 
divulged not? 

Ye journeyed in the darkness of falsehood- Why were ye not 
guided by the promptings of your enhghtened (intellectual} 
faculties? 

The voice of error called you—and wherefore did ye recklessly 
respond to every voice? 

When the realities of your reUgion are exposed, ye stand revealed 
as doers of deeds of disgrace and shame. 

If ye take the right course, ye will not dye the sword in blood or 
oblige the surgeon's probe to tty the depth of wounds. 

I admire the practice of ascetics, except that they eat the labour 
of souls that covet wealth- 

Ptirer in their lives, as regards food, are they that toil feom mom 
to night for lawful eamings- 

The Messiah (Jesus) did not seclude himself in devotion to God, 
but w'aUccd on the earth as a wanderer. 

I shall be interred by one that loathes the task, unless I diall be 
devoured by one whose stench is loathly*. 

And who can save himself from being the neighbour of bones like 
the bones of the corpses that lie there unburied?* 

One of the worst human dispositions and acts is the wailing of 
those who bring news of death and the beatbg of the breast 
by mourning women, 

I forgive the of friend and foe, because I dwell in the bouse of 
Truth amidst the tombstones *. 

1 Cf. I. 363,3;«. 169, 9. etc, * The hyena, 

* Cf. his mmaik in one of his tetters to Ibn Abi ‘Imria: "Olttimes, too, 

have I Seen a tonple of anniea, each of them professing a distinct oilt. 

meeting in battle and thoiisands faUmg on either side." 

* Cf. 1.177, 7; 

tMiene'cr I speak, my yeare preseat to mg 
The appaiitkiii of a stem admonisher 
Saying, “ Wlioso shaU let his tongue offend me, 

Behovetb htm to be abased and silenced," 
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And I reject praise^ even when It is sincere ^ bow * then* ^ould I 
accept fal^ praises? 

The soal, obstinate in evil, ceased not to be a beast of burden until 
it became feeble and faded. 

It profits not a man that clouds pour rain over Kim whilst he lies 
beneath a flag of stone^; 

And if there were any hope in nearness to water, some people 
would have been eager to provide themselves with graves in 
the marshland^. 

Here, as in many passages of the Lnz^m^ Ma'arrf preaches 
abstmence from meat, fish, milk, eggs^ and honey on the 
plain ground that to partake of such food is an act of in¬ 
justice to the animals concerned, since it inflicts unnecessary 
pain upon them^. In his reply to Ibn AM Tmrin he adds 
that on reaching the age of thirty* he restricted himself to a 
vegetarian diet for the benefit of his health; besides, he could 
not afford to buy meat. The latter motives are clearly sub¬ 
ordinate to the first, and arc not inconsistent with it^ Pro- 
fessor Margoliouth thinks that Ma'arrt cuts a poor figure in 
this correspondence. No doubt Ibn AM Tmrin found his 
letters imsatisfjdng, WTiether he was deceived by wbat I 
have called the poet's oracular style or w^hethcr, being an 
Ism^l'flfp he supposed that every religious precept must have 
an esoteric doctrine behind it, he had hoped thatthe tidings 
of sound truthwould yield something piquant: in fact, he 
wished to draw from Ma'arri a confession as to the nature of 
his theological beliefs, ""Why/" he asksp ""should you abstain 
from animal food? If God empowers one animal to eat an- 

I Ainung;^ tiici Ar3.b& of the desert, water is the Aymbol of Ufe; m 

thdr elegies we aft€fii meet with sach expressidiis as " may the clouds of 
dawn keep green thy grave irtth uafaiEDg Bhon>er9 \" (Sir C LyalL A 

Poilry^ p. 55). This is one of the things wliich indicate that the 
pogain Arabs were conscious of an esdstence after death. Ct G. Jacob, 

p- 142 foU. 

■ Lv^m, 1 - ^ 52 , &. 

■ CL 1, 261, ti; a. 110, 13; 258' 284, 13: 375^ 9; 14-15. 

etc. 

* Thb statement, taken in conjunction with the seventh ve»c of the 
preceding poero, mates it likdy that Ma'arrl's vegietariajiism developed its 
asalic character alter hia return from BagbdM. 
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other, though He knows best what is wise and is most 
merciful to His creatures^ you need not be more Just and 
merciful to them than their I^rd and Creator/' This line of 
argument was hardly one that a reputed heretic would care 
to pursue^ while an earnest moralist might be excused for 
ignoring it. Must we solve the problem of e^'il before we can 
justify abstention from what reason and conscience forbid? 
Ma^arri thought not. Having no solution, or none tliat he 
was vdlling to communicate^ he took his stamd with the 
Buddhists and Jainas on a principle which mspires all lus 
ethics and oonstitut^ his practical religion—the principle 
of non-injury. That was the truth'' which he promised 
to his readers, and they could not fairly reproach him if 
he declined to state how it was to be reconciled with 
divine proWdence* w'hatever his views on that subject may 
have been. 

On the same ground he prohibits the use of animal skins 
for clothing, recommends wooden shoes*, and blames fine 
ladies who wear furs^. Probably he derived these doctrines 
from Indian asceticism, w'hich he had opportunities of study¬ 
ing in Baghdad. Von Kremer identified them with Jainism, 
remarking that the prohibition of honey is peculiar to the 
Jainas^; which proves nothing, since any one who desired to 
live in accordance with the above-mentioned principle might 
naturally make this rule for himself. The Jainas, again, are 
forbidden to dye their clothes ^ and Ma^arri tells us that his 
dress was '^of cotton, neither green nor yellow nor dark- 
grey*/' WTicn we come to his ethical discipline, we shall find 
that in the main it tallies with the ethics of Jainism as de¬ 
scribed in the following sentences: 

The first stage of a Jaiita layman's life is that of intelligent and 
well-reasoned faith in Jainism i and the second is Avhen he takes a 
vow- Dot to destroy any kind of life, not to lie, not to use another*s 
property without his consent, to be chaste, to hmit his neoe^ries, 

* II. 51, liSt Line and fol. ^ n. 415, last tme. 

* Dif pkHosoph. dis Id, p. S3. 

* Samd Bo^Ms &f ik* Easi^ vqL zz, p. iSj. 

* Lintim, It. 337. ij. 
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to worship doily, and to give charity in the way of knowledge, 
medicine, comfort, and food. And these virtues are summed up 
in one word: aiimia (not*hurtiog). '"Hurt no one*' is not merely 
a negative precept. It embraces active service aiso; for, if yon 
can help another and do not—your neighbour and brother— 
surely you hurt him^. 

Little is said in the Luz’^ni about Indian ascetics. Ma'arri 
refers to their habit of letting their nails grow long, and 
observes that he, like Moslems in general, considers it a mark 
of asceticism to pare the nails*. He speaks with admiration 
of their religious suicide^. The Indian practice of cremation 
meets with his approval: fire saves the corpse from disinter^ 
meut (and hyenas) and is a more effective deodoriser than 
camphor*. In another poem he 5a3ra ironically that the 
cremated Indian is happy in being exempt from the torture 
which buried Mohammedans undergo, 

(198) 

Think about things! Thought clears awray some part of ignorance. 
Were skiUed 

The nesting bird to see the end, it ne’er w-ould have bt^n to build. 
The Indians, who cremate their dead and never visit them again, 
Wb peace from straitness of the grave and ordeal by the angels 
twain*. 

To male and female in the world the path of right is preached m 
vam*. 

He praises cremation without urging his readers to prac¬ 
tise it. Let the dead be laid in mother earth, xmeoffined: 
coffins are second graves’. How foreign to the spirit of Islam 
his asceticism is, and how fully it harmonises with Indian 
and Manidiaean ideas, I can best show by quoting some 
passages of a different kind. 

> Outlimi of Jaimim. by J. Jaiai. IntMd,. p. *3. tbe rales for 

Jaina iiitiJnde and are ia j^eneral more severe tban those for 

the taaty. 

^ Ltuum, I. 3^7, 3; 571, 16. ^ See No. 70. * Lun^m, i. 235, 5-7. 

* According; to orthodox hdlef, wh«i the dead man is Laid in the gmve 
ha ia exanmie^ two named ^InnlcaT and Xaklr^ hence Moham¬ 

medans take care to have their graves made hollow, that they may sit up 
with more ease dming the inquiaition. CL u. aji, last hue. 

» Lu^m, 1. 4tS. ^ 1. i34r 
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£ 199 ) 

Whenever I reflect, my reflecting: upon what 1 suffer only rouses 
me to bbiue that begot me. 

And I gave p^ce to mv children*, for they arfi in. the bliss of non^ 
existence which surpasses all the pleasures of this world. 

Had they come to hfe* they woitld ha\^e endured a misery casting 
them to destruction in trackless wildernesses^* 

(200) 

Allah disposes. Be a hermit^ then. 

And mix not with the divers sorts of men* 

I know but this^ that him I hold in error 
Who helps to propagate Timers woe and terror*. 

( 201 ) 

Htimanity, in whom the best 

Of this world*5 features are expressed^ 

The chiefs set over them to reign 
Are hut as moons that w^ax and wane. 

If ye unto your sons would prove 
By act how dearly them ye love, 

Then every voice of wisdom joins 
To bid you leave them in your loins®. 

The rich man desires a son to Inherit his wealth, but were 
the fathers intelligent no children would be hom\ Pro¬ 
creation is a sm, though it is not called one® : a father wronged 
by his sons pays the just penalty for the crime which he com¬ 
mitted against them*. To beget is to increase the sum of evil^» 
and the lizard's ancestors are the cause of its being hunted^. 
It is better for a people, instead of multipljdng, to perish off 
the face of the earth®* The first condition of happiness is 
that no woman should have been created^^. 

*n. z36*4. *11.69,5. 

■ I. 397* penult 

* II. 170-, 1. In LunSiKk n. 239, 7, pnDcreatwn is saM tfl be tbe be^ of 

twtait actioDs and prompted by feason: but instead ot ^1—^ (pfoexeatifln) 
we must evidently read f^^ticmm). 

* M. 199- 4- * 4^^. &■ 

* 11. 51, 10-11. ^ I. ao6, 2. 


» II, 13. 9 - 
^ L S4, penolt. 
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( 202 ) 

(Metre: 

The son is wretched; by him his parents wretched are made^ 
And blest is that man whose mind was ne'er distraught by a son. 
A lad who clings to his sire puts cowardice in the brave: 

The generous miserly show or yield not even a spark^. 


(203) 

Amends are richly due from sire to son: 

V\Tiat if thy children mle o'er citis great? 

Their nobleness estranges them the more 
From thee and causes them to wax in hate*. 

Beholding one that cast them into Lifers 
Dark labyrinth whence no wit can e^ctricate®. 

Kcfrain from procreation, for its consequence is death */ 
Ma^arri foDowed his own advice. He was the last of his line 
and takes credit for having escaped the universal plague: 
that is what be means when he says— 


(204) 

The cord of generation stretched unbroken between Adam and 
mCp but no b was attached to my 
When Khilid yawned, 'Amr yawned because of inicctioiip bat I 
was not infected by their yawning* 

Before he died, he is said to have expressed a wish that 
his epitaph should be the verse: 

My sire brought this on mo, but I on none^. 

Wh^t a contrast with the Greek poet^s calm declaration 1 
—tpvpat piiv oTTavTti vixa \6yoi^* Here we face pessimism 
as a practical creed remoi^essly pointing to the extinction 


1 !, 353. 3. Cf- II. 351> 9^10- 

* BwaiiM. the mora pqble a man b, th* more les^y does he feal the 
pain oi Kustettoe, Cf- li- 151 , penult, and fol. 


1 . 3- 


i. 373. lo- 


* /.i. EmI I of (ccumecioaj was not followed in my case by the 
prepqeition hi (with)* wMoh would have linked me to my sntcessof if the 
series had cootmued. 

■ 1. 44.- 

T stc DLahabrs biogfaphy in the LtUsn cf Abu 'l~^A£4, p. ^ re. 
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of mankind. If Ma'arri b€lieved in a future existence, it 
would seem that he held the same ophiioTi as Hafiz of its 
value in relation to the present: 

A Paradise of piaasure 
Bought with a world of pain— 

Fie on the lucldess treasure 
That I must bleed to gain! 

Recc^ising that his panacea is too heroic to be popular, 
he sometimes offers it in a diluted form. " If you must w'ed," 
says he, " take care to have no children^"; and he censures 
the foolish Jew who divorced his vdfe because she was barren*. 
He is more humane than logical in counselling men to seek 
husbands for their daughters but deter their sons from 
matrimony* 


IV. 

Philosophy Religion. 

Ma'arrf stands for the largest humanistic culture of his 
time. Wliilc he may properly be called a philosopher in so 
far as he sought after a reasoned view of life and the world, 
he was only an amateur of scientific philosophy. He re¬ 
jects on its problems, takes up this or that theory in turns, 
and concludes that nothing is certain except death. His 
speculations are capricious and incoherent. “He is almost 
entirely wanting in the gift of combination. He can analyse, 
but he does not hit upon any synthesis, and his learning 
bears no fruit*.” There is. however, something to be said 
on the other side. Philosophy is defined by Jfihif as “ Know¬ 
ledge of the essences of things and the doing of that which is 
best*." Ma'airi is not primarily concerned with abstract 
truth. He seeks the True for the sake of the Good, and 
seldom Icses sight of the practical end. We should also 
recollect that neither the form of his verse nor the circum¬ 
stances in which it was composed allow us to see his phUo- 

1 H. 14, * tl, iOj, 4-5. • I, a 16. 10. 

* De Boer, Hist, of PkHosophy tx Islam, tr. Z. R. joDe$, p. SO. 

* 'I-'ttliin, ed. Von Vloten. p. 131. 
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sophical and theological ideas in orderly relation to each 
otier. He presents them as jumbled fragments of truth— 
and to this fact he may have partly owed his immunity from 
persecution—but it is at least arguable that for him they 
were a more or less consistent whole. Recently an attempt 
has been made by a Mohammedan savant to harmonise them^^ 
and we may assume that Ma'arri himself endeavoured to do 
the same. If so, the reticence which he practised in his 
correspondence with Ibn Abf 'Imran and extols in many of 
his poems* is all the more tantalising; but while he disbelieved 
or doubted what is accepted as a matter of course by Moslems, 
his own beliefs seem to be deeply involved in contradiction 
and cannot> I think,^ have given him any firm ground for a 
solution of the problems with wMch he wrestled. 

Upon those who pretend that his learning is barren one 
might retort that if he achieved no s5rstem of ethics, his 
moral creed was in some respects worthy of Socrates or 
Kaut. But the result ^ let us admit, counts for little in com- 
parison with the methcd. What gives Ma'arri importance in 
the history of Moslem thought is his critical attitude, his 
assertion of the rights of reason against the claims of custom, 
tradition and authority, and his appeal from the code of 
religion to the unwritten law of justice and conscience: in a 
word, his rationalism. He is a free-thinker at heart. WTithout 
openly denying Revelation or de^ring the authority of the 
Koran, he uses hb own judgment in matters which Moham¬ 
medan orthodoxy regards as mdisputable. For him, reason 
b "the most predous of gifts®"'; it is the source of right 

^ Dr Ti-liA ^iisajTi in DhikrA bi Id, p. 317 foU. 

• 1. 271, last linfr: 

(Metre: 

A bosam-thought hav^g oacc Mt forth and quitted its bonse^ 
it finds ELQt shelter again in any house ev'ermcre. 

dose thy mind from the friend, the true dear fnend at thy side; 
Hdw oft deceivers have laid a secret bare to the light I 
And deep-hid feelings ol hate have whereby they appear 
rfetinrt as when cm the lion's jaws thoa seest a loam. 

He d&clares (n. 35^^ *3 that he has guarded the dan^ters of hts mitid 
and has not displayed them to any human being or given them in marriage, 
though the)’ have remAmed with him for a long time. 

» 1. ijr, t. 
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knowledge and right action. Infallible it is not—many 
questions St must leave in suspense; yet wise men trust and 
obey it. convinced that nowhere mil they meet \dtb a surer 
guide ^'to point the morning and the evening w'ays^/* In the 
moral domain he reaches a positire goal: virtne is not in 
doubt, whatever else may be^. 

WTien he applies this prindple to metaphysical investiga¬ 
tion^ it does not take him very far, though his thoughts are 
sometimes suggestive. He appears to have had but a slight 
acquaintance vdth Greek and Moslem philosophy, but he 
could boast of an acute mind well stored with curious 
information about every I may notice here a coinci¬ 

dence which illustrates his erudition. Mr Baerlein happens 
to remark that *'he (Ma^arrf) wrould faa\ne been as much 
bewildered as Herodotus if he had known that Lycians took 
their mother's, not their fatheris, name^." Now', the poet 
knew the fact of which Mr Baerlem imagines him to have 
been ignorant, and these verses prove that he was not at 
all bewildered by it: 

(205) 

We are in error and delusion. If thou hast a certainty, produce 
ill 

Loveof truth caused the people of Rum (Asia Mmor) to prefer that 
a man should trace his descent to his maternal ancestry in 
the female line. 

his father was they knew not save by supposition—and the 
young antelope follows its dam “. 

It would be a long business to collect all the passages in 
which Reason is honoured and commended. I \vi!l translate 
a few of them. 

^ Ko. 109. * 1. zG6, line. ’ n. 0, penult. 

• 'l-Aia iAe Syriaw. p. 23. Herodot^JS, l. J73, 

* Lurum, I, 10 9, Tfcw cxplajiatifla dffeitsd by Ma'arrf is correct as tax 
as It goes. Cf. M. A. Potter, Sakr^ and Ruiiam, p. 187: ^'Texa mticih lias 
undoubtedly been made d£ the opinion that matriareby was tonnded an 
uncertainty of pateroity. On the dtber haod^ it would be impossible to deny 
that often where matriarchy pfevmb, orhas pTevailed, the tie which unites 
husband and ^ilie is cjttretdeLy weak, and that a cMld wmddhaii'e to possess 
more than oidinax^' powem of intuitioil to recognise his tme father." 
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(Metre: ^ ^ 

Whene'er tiiou thickest a thoiiglit anmixed with wj decay 
Of sound intelligence, easy comes the thing that was hard. 

The reason^ if it be sanc^ doth ever weaken the sotil* 

Until she die: to her work it gives the name but of play. 

Fair ladies^ thronging betimes their wonted pleasure to takej 
Seem phantoms glittering by^ the puppet-shows of an hour* 

Too great a body makes grief for him who bears it away 
To earth; and ere 'tis interred^ augments the gravedigger’s toil*. 


(207) 

Reason forbade me many things ivhereto 
Instinctively my nature's bias drew; 

And ’tis perpetual loss Lf^ knowings I 
Believe a falsehood or Truth the lie*. 

{Metre: T<i^U.) < ^ 

Ohj cleave ye to Reason^s path that rightly ye may be led: 

Let none set his hopes except upon the Preserver ( 

And quendi not the Ahnighty's b^ms, for lo. He hath given to ail 
A lamp of intelligeace for nse and enjoying, 

1 see humankind are lost in ignorance: even those 
Of ripe age at random gue^, like boys playing 


{Metre: Basff.) ^ ^ 

Traditions come from the past, of high import if diey be 
True: ay, but weak is the chain of those who wanMt their toith. 
Consult thy reason and let perdition take others aJlt 
Of all the confeiience Reason best will counsel and guide®. 

The poet complains that men are too stupid to think for 
themselves* 

I 1 4 ^ the appetitive 50 ul (nn/jJ. ■ I, iO|i, 5, 

« 1. 121, i^|. 

* 1. 214. peanlt. Arab bojra played a game called Mkardj, Uke the 

Itcaian m which anc play^ haa to ^css tbn niunber oj finger^ 

fttiddenly pot forth by another, Cf. diftiii. 

* 1. zSfi, 8, 
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(Metre: JawU.) 

I cared not to climb the hill of gloiy^ because I know 
'Tis always the lowland vales that gather the water* 

Out fuU-grown, they seern to Usp like infanta a few months old, 
As though on their dromedaries the saddle were cradles. 
Whatever you speak, they understand not; and being called^ 
They answer confusMly ' twixt sleeping and w^akipg* 

No doubt but they rank as men, albeit the life they lead. 

Given over to drowsiness, proclaims them for 

(211} 

Certainty is not to be found in a time whose sagacity brought 
us no result but supposition. 

We said to the hou, “ Art thou a lion? and he replied doubt- 
hilly, Perhaps I am” or "I seem to be.”* 

The service which Ma^arrf performed by his criticism of 
conventional beliefs would have been more effectual if he 
had shown himself able to think constructively* He is not 
a sceptic in the strict sense of the term, he concedes that 
truth can be attained by means of reflection^* but as a rule 
his reasoning leads him to a negative conclusion. 

(212} 

W^en a blind man goes by, pity him and know for sure that ye 
all are bhud, even if ye have si^t. 

##*#•« 

I live in the present: the past I have forgotten, and I feel no 
savour of what shall come. 

® I, 24^, Iff. “We associate tiie lynx i^ith kecnnc:^ of sight, but th* 
Ai^hs were struck by its sornGoloioe. Hence the proverb, 

sleepy than a lyox'* Tbe literal tran^lioa of the iMt line ran*: 
^''althGugb. in coitsequence of their dro^ness, they arc otUy lynxes oa 
camel-back/' 

* W. J75. 5. 

■ 1. last line; 373, 4: 427, 13+ '"The eye does not show thiup aa 
they really afw^ make tbongbt thy JiiiiTor'' (1. 383, 15^. Ln another pUce, 
ho^we^, be tUls back upon the pure sceptidsm rwr XJyv*} 

of Camcades; ''The S43ni is subject to cognitloa and nescience, and every 
notion may be denied and affirmed '' (i. 87, 6^ 


N. n. 


to 
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Some have held that nothing is reaJ : did they affirm, then, as 
a fact tliiit there is no misery or happiness? 

We are in dispute and contention with them—and the Lord of 
mankind knows which of UiS are the greater liais^. 

(Metre: Sa^fL) (^^ 3 ) 

Is any tale true that we should credit him that relates^ 

Or are not all of them worthless fables told in the night? 

As for our r^son^ it questions not, but swears they are hes: - 
And reason's tree ever hath veracity for its fruit*. 

{214) 

Experience nests m thickets of dose shadej 
Who gives his mind and life may hunt it down. 

How many mouths and years have I outstayed \ 

And yetp methinks, 1 am but a fool and clown. 

And Falsehood like a star all naked stands. 

But Truth still hides her face 'neatb hood and veil. 

Is there no ship or shore my outstretched hands 
May grasp, to save me from this sea of bale?* 

(21S) 

Gall knoweth not what first embittered it. 

Nor honey read the riddle of its sweet. 

I could not answer when ye asked me why * 

Whoao pretends to knowledge, ‘tis a lie^* 

(ai6) 

Bewildered, searching how things stand with me, 

I ask to-day, ** To-morrow what shall be? 

There is no certainty: my mmd but tries 
Its utmost in oonjecture and surmise*. 

History shows that many freethinkers, not daring to 
express their thoughts freely, have sheltered theinselv&s 
behind a religion in which they disbelieved. Such was 

■ L J. 30, 

* n. ^ 3 , 13 . 


1 II* aflo, 15. 
< I. loj. 6. 


* li 357, Uoe. 
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Euripides, and such was Ma'arri^ In the works of both we 
find three elements: 

(a) orthodox religious beliefs; 

(A) rational doubts as to the truth of these beliefs; 

(c) philosophical views inconsistent with these beliefs. 

In Ma artf s case the contrast is sharper, because he does 
not ^te as a dramatist but as a moralist directly exhibiting 
or disguising his own character throughout, like Euripides, 
he wrote for the minority who saw at tmce that ii the pious 
asseverations were ^ncere, the parallel (questionings were 
absurd, and w'ho judged that the jKset was more likely to 
w^t faith than wit. He, on his side, expected them to take 
hints in lieu of plain speech*; and no one can study the 
Luzuw without recxigiiisuig that it is a masterpiece of 
innuendo. Apart from subtle ironies^f which the words 
italicised in t^ following passage may serve as a specimen: 

(217} 

Tis said, "We all are weak and heJplera creatures, 

Unable or to hasten or retard. 

A Power o’emiles as: if we siii, no blame 
To the evil-doer, no praise if we excel 
Doctrine for which / «iy time have fotmd 
Some proofs, tho’ piOy forbade me hoid it. 


Men race along the beaten track to reach 
What inexperience imagines new. 

These maiden thoughts are wed to minds that come 
In every age to cull them and deflower*_ 


’ The words used by Dt FameD io ehaiactnbiiig EiLri|dde3 iEneyebr^ 
pMdia of RttigioH and Eihies. v«sl. vi. p. 414 fg],) fit Afa'anf Nuetly: 

'Bring by natiUB a great poet, he lud also something <rf the weaknesa of 
the polyiaatb-or the 'imrileotual': he had not the steadizie^of btaia or 
s^liuflig coDvietKiD eooogh to evolve a ^'steosatic philosophy or clear re¬ 
ligions faith* hia was, in fact, the stimulatiDg, eager, critical spirit, not the 
constructive, Kia meatal sympathies and interesta shift and ranjw from 
pole to pole." 

> See No. 234. * IJ, 70. o. 


* U- 9. 


lo-^a 
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the whole spirit of the book is ^ti-clerical ^ti-orthodox, 
pleading for inquiry, suggesting incredulity, and shaking the 
foundations of revealed religious truth. Of course, Ma'arri 
knew perfectly well what be was about. He must have known 
what inference as to moral responsibility and the reality of 
a future state would be drawn by some persons from these 
lines, for instance: 

(arS) 

Shall I go forth from mndjemeath this sky? How shall I escape? 
WTjither shall I flee? 

How many a year have I lived in Time I How many a Rajab 
and Safar have I passedl* 

Claws were given to the lion of the jungle that he might seek 
victory (over his prey)*. 

God curse people who cal) me an infidel when I tell them the 
truth!® 


As regards the essential articles of Islam, his position is 
easily determined. WTien a dogma which it wrould have been 
suicidal to reject outright is professed on one page and 
doubted on the next, his credo is a refusal of martyrdom, 
and we take it for what it is worth. Be wraciouSp" he saySj 
''until thou deemest veracity a danger to thy life; then lie 
through thick and tilin'*”; and agaid, "'Do not acquaint 
rascals with the essence of thy religion, else thou wilt expose 
thyself to min®/' Similarly, where the question is not one 
of faith or infidelity, but of orthodoxy or heterodoxy, and 
we find him wavering between two doctrines, it will appear 
probable that in his heart he agrees with the heretics. The 
positive beliefs or opinions to which he unconditionally 

1 Rajab and SoJai axti the seventh aod second months of the 
itiKian yeajr 

» In Lu^m, n. 309. 11-12. the pewt asks how the Uon U to blame for 
hAvnng been created bloodthirsty^ 

* [. 4 X^, lust line. 

CilSs * *£4* JjMaJI ^ o' 


» i. 326, 13: 


j,;** wJli Jw Ob Jkjj OjtiJ y 
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commits himsetf are few. He interrogations and 

hypotheses. It is characteristic of him to inm a problem 
over in bis mind, look at It from different aspects, and incline 
now to one solution, now to another. His curiosity exhausts 
itself in climbing hills of thought^^ only to discover that their 
summits are capped with mist. 

Before examining bis treatment of religion, including 
Islam, let us see the principles from which he starts. 

He favours the Aristotelian doctrine of the eternity of 
matter. Against one verse in which it is expressly denied, 

I do not believe in the everlastingiii^ of the stars or hold the 
eternity of the worlds 

there are many suggesting behef in it. That he should use 
guarded language will not surprise any one who knows 
what horror this theory inspires in Moslems of every sect. 

( 319 ) 

If what the Sage* said is triie> then Time has never been void of 
me and never will be. 

By turns I am separated and united: the lots and the paM 
resemble me in the changes that befall them^ 

(220} 

'Tis possible that the sim will be extinguished, which burned from 
the epoch of "Ad^ and whose fire the Lord made to hha^i 
And if its glow shall he quenched for evermore, then inevit* 
ably must Heaven be ruined^ 

^ I, 102 , 7 : 

■ n. J20, 13: 

■ AxistotEd. CL II. 145, 

k>* ^ ^ y 

*' H Axi^toUe's ef eternity were tm* the dead aw&ioc, Heavea 

^Duld not contain thetD.'^ 

* u, ij, * /j. from cf oWr Cf. p. ante z. 

* Cf. 1 . 372 , 12 ; "They have asserted thitdecaywiU overtake the 
ti that be then impuxlty 12 e^-en as pudty/^ 
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Mankind passed, and were it not that their Judge isali-knowing, 
I shoidd ask with Zubayr^ ‘' Whai way did they fake?^” 

In the Idiigdoin (world) W'hence they went not forth and from'which 
they removed not, how shaU I believe that they perished?^ 

(Metre: Kdmil!\ ( ) 

I swear, ray body will cease not ever to be in pain, 

Until it come to its element eteme again*; 

And thither when I go back, ray bones that once were strong 
To earth will crumbie during endless ages long^, 

(222) 

Use ray dust for your ablutions: perchance your doing so will 
bring to me alter extinction the objects of my desire*. 

And if by God’s decree I shah be raade into a day pot that 
serves for purification, I am thankful and contents 
(Bodies are) substances put together and disjoined by a mar* 
vellous Power, so that they became like accidents*. 

That is to say, bodies consist of eternal and indestructible 
substances (elements) which, in so far as they are subject 
to combination and decomposition, thereby assume the 
form of accidents. Accordii^ to the orthodox (Ash'arite) 
view, both substance and accident are created by the ivdl 
of God and have only a momentary duration*. 

On the other hand, Ma'arri asks whether the stars are 
acquainted with the Unseen and adds that in his opinion 
they are not eternal”, thoogh elsewhere he describes them 
as eternal and everlasting*^. 

* One oJ the thiel poets of AnbUn heatfaendom. 

* AUwardt, p. 86, L i. > itirtim, H. 145, 9. 

The bodF at dtatb ie msolhred into the "etemqj elctneot," Matter. 

Cf. Xo. 87, last line, wltne the eleEii«nt9 are called "the eternal Four" 

* I. jejS* 7, 

* Cf. I. 419 > IJ-I4. When water b unobtaimble, tbc ritoal abtntioiis 
pi^y be performed with fine Hand or earth. 

^ CL No. ii7p I. 5 foU, fi p ^ 

* See D. B. MacdonRld, Muslim Tfuohgy, p. 201 Jou' 

1* Lwrfi, I. iM last line and tol. Cf. i. 247. 4: N*, 10, 40, 3*0, etc. 

“ See Nos- 115,430,387. In all these paissagea. however, It ndglit be main¬ 
tained that wiovUiinB lesa than eternity is itnpUeiL CL p. 137, note t 
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(223) 

How many a pearl Time strings and strews at last! 

His Pleiad necklace holds for ev« fast, 

But dark ht leaves the fame and splendour of the Past^> 

It appears to me difficult to explain these and similar 
contradictions^ which occur regularly when his orthodoxy 
is at stake^ except by supposing that he wi^afrs to contradict 
himselfj and that his real or predominant view is the one 
which a writer accused of infidelity would be anxious to 
disown. He makes a practice of affirming or denying more 
or less explicitly what in other passages he affirms or denies 
with precaution in the contrary sense: the former class of 
statements is to be suspected®. 

I lift my voice whene'er I talk in vtuu. 

But do I speak the truth, hushed are my lips again** 
ReHgious dissimulation {taqiyyal) is weU understood by 
Moslems; almost every zindiq (freethinker) employed it in 
self-defencOp and it was cultivated as a fine art. Appredatioii 
of our poet's skill in taking cover beneath this species of 
irony is the key to much that has puzzled European readers 
of the As to the influence of the stars, he shares the 

belief which prevailed amongst his contemporaries; but 
here too we find him vacillating. Have the planets a soul 
and intelligence^ in virtue of which they operate on matter, 
or are they celestial bodies deriving their pow'er from the 
motions of the spheres? Apparently Ma'arri embraced the 
second opinion, though be rather suggests than expresses it, 
A body of four (elements) overseen by seven (planets) which 
abide m twelve (zodiacal signs)’*," 

^'Did those (Moslems) who wrought good works win Paradise, 
while Kawbakht T^as lodged in HeU-fire? 

^ 1. jSa, lo. 

= He: declares frankly that the b a mbtort of tnith aad false¬ 

hood; 

(1. +J5, ih; cf. 43?, S.J 

This is not uuconsistent with hb assertiop that tke book ooDtaics nothing 
but mora! truth {p. 51 above)* 

■ No, zCj* last verse. 


* 1. 422, fi. 
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Tis thfl crowning injustice that thou shouldst be held guilty of 
what Sfars and Venus bmtigbt upon thee^.” 

" The celestial world, as we are told, hath natural dispositions 
which thepowerof thestars causes todeseead(to theearth)*." 
"Men will never be without evil in their time whilst Mars or 
Saturn continues over them^." 

Mars and Saturn, howev'er, are "two slaves forced to 
^rve (God)*; I care not though they overtop me^.'* 

In some of his poems he plays fancifully with the theory 
that the planets and constellations belong to an upper world 
of intelligence and souls, which is the archetj^pe of the 
terrestrial world. 

" Dead are the stars of Kight, or sentient beings? 
Irrational, or does reason dwell in them?*" 

If it be true that the luminaries of heaven are percipient, why 
do ye deny their loving one another and their relationship 
by marriage? 

Ma3rbe Canopus, the staUion of the stars, wedded a daughter of 
Aicturus on payment of a doway^." 


(224) 

The world celestial, as the world below, 
(Philosophers have held) can feel and know; 
And some aver the planets are endowed 
With minds inteUigent and speak aloud. 


=ftJr Stotoastrian astrolgger. Hd and his sons 

^ favour of the Caliph Itan^ir fA.D, 754-775). 


* n, 174, 0, 

* Cf. Karan, 16^ and 1, ^ 

ii«rB " “Tia as though the 3«v«n planets 

^ sos„,K. ^ s: 

thdir authodty hy the 


S n. 171, 3. Cf. IJ. 97. 6: 

Some said, "The planets have perfect minds" ‘ 
We must suppose them touched by easy eld ’ 

' I. 37*< M- 


w«e *1 tme. 
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Then ai« the stais about religion too 
At odds like us—this Mosleon and that Jew? 

Perchance in Heaven a Mecca may be found 
Like Mecca here, with Mecca's hills around. 

We needs must think that L^ht was made: the prime 
Eternal origin is darkful Time: 

Virtue a track untroddeap deep in sandp 
But Vice a highway through our human land^ 

From inborn nature ne'er canst thou be free 
Thy life long, and one more is learned by thee*. 

If now the rulers wax unjust* there comes 
A fiercer tyrant dealing wounds and dooms: 

Even so to wrangling doves a hawk will ciy^ 

"If ye are wicked, wickeder am I*," 

Look* while the Uon's claws attain Ml span^ 

How trimmed and cut short are the nails of man. 

Such is the World's decree concerning all; 

The wild ass hath large earSp the ostrich small. 

Immortal wouldst thou be* then draw no breath : 

This life is but a ladder unto death*, 

Ma^arrf might have said with Kant* -'Two things there 
are which the oftener and the more steadfastly we consider 
them* fill the mind with an ever new and an ever increasing 
admiration and retnerence—the starry heaven above and the 
moral law within.^* It h not unlikfily that in his blindness 
he retained, as Srlilton seems to have done* a peculiarly 
vivid recollection of ^'all luminous effectSp all contrasts of 
light and darkness." Be this as it may, some of his finest 
poems are those in which his imagination contemplates 

the great dome of Heaven* whose poles 
Have ever awed men's souls*. 

* Cf. II. ja3p peauit.: th^t^vil is ira 4 ic^ in th^m (maiikmd), 

(aa IS so ligbt is odgimted uolxlst the (etemoi) 

6askin^f* 

* Habat la second natare. Cl n. 256, 7-S. 

* Cl I, 434, Ltiifi: **the wiclceducs^ of tlm t^ougli is 

reckoned amoD^ the good birds, la like the wickedness p£ the hawk and 
the Wcoa.” 

^ n. 270, 10, 


* lUit. 10+ 
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( 225 ) 

Feel ^hame in presence of the daily sun. 

The moon of ni^ht, and shining troops untold 
Of stars ^'hich m the sky their courses hold 
By Allah's leave, nor fails them breath to mn. 


These have a nearer claim and rightp I trow. 

To reverence than sons of noblest sire^. 

Glory to Him who made them 1 Shall their fire 
Sink in the dust of Time? I say not so. 

Nay, but I muse—Are they endowed with mind 
Whereby they can distinguish foul from fair? 
Are feziunine and masculine up there 
By birth related and in marriage joined? 

• 

I dean renounce the fool whose hidden track 
And open prove him still to crroi: sworn. 

Who bans the prayer of afternoon with scorn 
And casts the of noon behind bis back. 


Give the poor man who comes to thee a dole. 
Scant though it be, nor frown away thy gu^tj 
But raise for him a flame of luddy crest 
That frolics in the darkness like a foalt* 


Time and Space are eternal and infinite: they encompass 
every sensible object and have no perceptible colour (quality) 
or magnittide^. 


i Th* annual h^s " tht stms of Fihr/* iV#. the tribe of to which 

Ma'ard, m dc^abt, meant Ms resdm to retnember) the F^phet aitd the 
Caliphs bdonged- 

* Luxiim, tr 415. 4. With the last vms cf. i. 318, 10: "And the 
shDoe froffl afar like a bright bay mare which i$ tetheied and rtflch 

bex loal, so that sihjt oever keeps qokt." 

■ n. 15 ^^ 7 - ^ 

Ojl UtJ Uj 4^ j£> lj^( ^\SU 
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(226) 

Two fates still hold us fast, 

A future and a past' 

Two vessels" vast embrace 
Surrounds us—^Tima and Space** 

WTiene'er we asfe what end 
Our Maker did intend. 

Some aji 5 W'ering voice h heard 
That utters no plain word^ 

(23?) 

Space hath no limi t and doth ever last. 

But Time is fleeting, never standing last^ 

The fool saidj^ "I have thrown to esarth my foe'*; 

Perish his hands! Wliat gave him power to throw? 

Man^ like a Are that blamed awhile and ceased 
In ashesj lives most blest presuming least. 

« # # # « 

Let Rabbis laud their Sabbath as they may, 

The truly wise keep Sabbath every day®. 

His view of the nature of Time differs from tiiat commonly 
accepted by Moslem philosophers. In the Risdialu 
Ghufrdn he writes as follows: "Abuse of Time increased to 
such an extent that it was prohibited in the Apostolic 
Tradition^ 'Do not abuse Time* for God is Time.^ What 
this means is w^elLknowti*, and also that its inner sense is 
not that w^hich appears on the surface, since none of the 
prophets ever held that Time is the Creator or the Object 
ol worship; and wre read in the Koran ( 45 * 23 ), 'Nothing 
but Time destroj^ us^/ The statement of certain people* 

* Cf. Noa. I and 219. * Lut^m, a. 368, 4. * r, 169, 9, 

* Accordifig to tbe explanation offered by most theologuoa, abuse of 

Time is fDrbMdeu cm the pound that, inafiinucli God u reatly tbcr author 
of all the evil for wbkh Time is blamed, to Time is. In effect, to abase 

God (cL LisdTi, V. yjS fol.). Some mysticis say that itl-Dak^ fTime without 
begiimLag or end) h a name of God {Fuftlfiu Calio, a-B- 133i» 

p. i257p M y 

* These inutis are attributed to the Mecaw idolaters who dUbeheved 
iti a future life* 
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that Time b the motion of the heavenly sphere, is a phrase 
devoid of reality., *. I have given a definition that well 
deserves to have been anticipated, though I never heard it 
before, namely, that Time is a thing ’whereof the least part 
is capable of endosing all objects of perception. In this 
respect it is the contrary of Space, because the least part 
of the latter cannot endose a thing in the same way as a 
vessel encloses its contents^" 

We have already seen how he turns these ideas to account 
in the and I will now select a few passages where 

he develops them more dearly. 

First, as to the eternity and infimty of Time: 

I see that Time is eternal and everlasting—^glory to (God) the 
Preser^^er, the Perfect!^"* 

"Time is old, and beside his liffip if thou wouldst measure it, the 
lives of the Eagles are brieP/' 

Gabriel were to fly auay from Time for the remainder of his 
life, be would not be able to go outside of Time^." 

Time^ being independent of the revolutions of the celestial 
spheres, does not affect the course of events, which (indirectlyi 
at any rate) is determined by the ever-changing position of 
the planets relatively to one anotherp Time brings nothing 
to pass; it is, so to speak, the neutral, unconscious atmo¬ 
sphere of all action and suffering. Man sins, by freewill or 
by fate^ Time cannot sin and therefore ought not to be 
reviled^. 

(22S) 

1 hold that humankind are worse 
Than Time’s containUig imiverse. 

Was any creature found within it 
Of real worth? Each hour and minute 
Ever most bJsdy they decry; 

Their hours and minutes teU no He** 

> Risdlaiu "i-Gkufrdn {Chw, 1907). p. 137* I. ij foil. 

* U- S27„ last Una 

* I. 33^, rr. The ''Eagles™ art the stars named Aquila, 

* r. 371, 1*. * r 3; 4 i 3 i penult. 

* n. 117, tt. 
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( 239 ) 

The pillars of our world are the natures of four (elements) 
which were Toatie substrates for Him who is over us; 

And God fashioned for the earth and its people two vessels. 
Space and passing Time. 

Time knoweth not what comes to be within it: how, then, is it 
reproached for what came to be? 

» ♦ ♦ • • 

We weep and laugh, and Fate is our appointed ruler. Tunc did 
not make us laugh or weep, 

We complain of Time, though he never sinned: and could he 
speak, he would complain of us, 

WTio with one mind consent to the unjust deeds implanted in us 
—and the most innocent of us is nigh unto the most wickedh 

The foDowing poem has a harmony of rhythm and power 
of expresaon equal to the high thoughts which inspired it. 

{230) 

When 'tis said that Time destroyed a thing, the meaning is 
" the Lord of Time/' for Time is but a servant. 

Thou canst not set a bound to the birth-time of this Stm, and 
reason declares that it is without beginning. 

The whole universe underlies the least atom of existence, and 
existing objects are not perceived by the short-haired hard- 
hoofed mares (the Hours). 

When they go by, they return not, and others like them SUC' 
ceed: Time is past and future. 

None of them that vanished came back after t-anishing, yet 
nothing exists without Time, which is renewed continuously. 
Tis as though Thou (God) hadst placed souls in the images 
(bodies) and wert repenting of negligence therein. 

According to the view of reason, there is not one Adam, but 
logic^y there are many Adams* 

^ II- 354- 14- 

* Cf. u, 3*6, 17^ i, # . 

iiid y 

* IJi >5^ O' jiV 
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ilfiQ are diverse in their aims: forgetful and mindful, careless 
and anxiouSj biulding and ruinijig^. 


The conclusion stated in tbe penultimatn verse rests on 
the prenuss that tiie world is etemaJ; whence it follows that 
the number of human souls is infinite. 

In all this we can trace many resemblances to the Pytha¬ 
gorean natural philosophy, of which the physician Abii Bakr 
al-R 4 zi (Rhazes) is the most illustrious exponent. Ai-R^tzi 
died forty or fifty years before Ma'arri ^^’as bom. His meta¬ 
physic starts from old doctrines, which his contemporaries 
ascribed to Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Mani and others- At 
the apex of his system stand fi^ne co-etemal principles—the 
Creator, the Universal Soul, the First or Primeval Matter, 
Absolute Space^ and Absolute Time or Eternal Duration. In 
these the necessary conditions of the actually existing world 
are given. The individual sense-perceptions, generally, pre¬ 
suppose an existing Matter, |ust as the grouping of different 
percei^'ed objects postulates Space. Perceptions of change 
further constrain us to assume the condition of Time. The 
existence of living beings leads us to recognise a Soul; and 
the fact that some of these living beings are endowed with 
Reason, have the faculty of bringing the Arts to the 
highest perfection, necessitates our belief in a wise Creator, 
whose Reason has ordered everything for the best^"' 

Ma^arrf, too, believes in a Creator^, whom he identifies 
with Allah. He emphatically repudiates atheism. God is a 
rc^ty One, eternal, omnipotent, and wise (fyoMm) : 

His wisdom is demonstrated by His works. it is neoes^ 


-'Aji ete^ Cffistor. aa to wl™ there qo ddubt. and Time eternal in 
rclciLkiodi tn nmjuoitQ.. 

It i* po^bfe to this AdAm thftt shQoId be Adair, after 

Motfam (i.tf, an mamte sertes of human beings) 

The -in ration to to guard five port the 

imputation that be makes Time ttn!ten«U with God Eise^re (n it 
H-H) he ref«5 to the ancient teaditjon that Adam is the son ol rUe 

* jr. z&i. 4- 

> Pe B«r. HiEt. of Phms^My in itlnm, tr. by E, R, jon« p jS foL 
■ LuEiim. II. Ujfl. 7 : ■' PhUnsophy dcmoMtiutes (the ertstenee ol) One 
who IS WISP, oeunpoteiit, and uniquely perfect in His majesty *' 

* I 433-3; n. 399. 5, 
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sary to have an iiUeUigeiVt belief in the Supreme Being^, 
speculation concerning His essence and attributes is futile, 
since the mind cannot comprehend them* 

In the \'erse (ii. 219, 14}: 

Dost cot thou see that the planets move in their spheres by the 
power of a Lord who movetb not? 

Ma'arri probably means that God transcends all change, that 
He is eternal and infinite in His nature—not "motionless" 
{ghayr muntaqii] in the sense tha.t, being tutus purus. He never 
passes from potentiality to actuality*. 

<331) 

God fashioned me—the why ot it I know not; 

To Him onmipotect and One the glory I 

Let all mine hours and moments bear me witness 

That 1 abjure the tniscreacts who deny Kim*. 

(232) 

Godp He is God sans peer^ Deceived 
Are they that scoSed and disbelieved* 

When thy soul mounts^ in Him have faith 
Even to thy last remaining breath; 

So mayst thou hope forgiveness on a day 
WhcDp thy grave dug, the digger goes his way*. 

(233) 

n thou art atheist from excess of foUy^ 

Bear witness, O denier, 1 am none. 

I dread the chasdsement from God hereafter 
And own the power supreme iu hands of One*. 

■ I, 256. 4; a 69 p 11: 8: 3J4, It: 349. 

^ Tlie latter eKpUaatum Is givea by Dr Bu^yn (DAiArdii p. 365 

iaU.y 

* 1. 296, 2. 

* 1. aSo, 4. 


* L 367, bst line. 
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( 234 ) 

I marvel at a physician who denies the Creator after having 
studied anatomy; 

And the astroaomer has been taught what affirms the truth of 
Religion— 

Stars of fire and stars akin to earth and water and wmd\ 

The sagacious man of the company is he that understands a 
hint, so that be deems it a plain statement*. 

It appears, then, that Ma'arriwas a monotheist. But was 
he a monotheist in the same sense as Mohammed was, or as 
the Moslem scholastic theologians were? For him. Time and 
Space axe infinite: therefore the Creator cannot be outside 
of them. 


(235) 

Ye said, "A Wise One us created'*; 

'Tis very true, and so say we. 

" Sans Time and Space," ye postulated — 

Then why not say at once that ye 
Propound a. mystery immeu^ 

WTiich signifijes our want of sense?® 

The problem of recondling the Greek idea ofa Divinity 
which invests the whole of Nature*with the Semitic con¬ 
ception of God as willp as the sovereign o^’^er all®/' is not 
touched by Ma^arrl. II reason convinc^ him that the world 
is etema] and has a Creator^ a divine intelligence w'hich 
eteraally moves and maintains it®^ the facts of life as he saw 


^ Ac^^^Onlmg to R 4 zl, ** tbe h^vonly badiG& o£ the saints clfiiuiMSts 

fls -eartKly ttiings, Anti the lattEr iqltc cdntinxially exposed to tb.€ influeoces 
at the former'^ Ltaikm, u, 31, penult,), 

■ LiwSfn, 1. 231, 7. 

■ n. 179, 2. 

* AiiatoUt, ti. by Dr Hewy Joclnoa in the Eneydi^ttia of Kgligion 
and EikicSt val. i. p. 7SS, 

* D. B- JVfitdonald* MufUm Thiolo^, p, 145, 

* Ci r. jjip 10: 


'■Intdlieence is an a™ and tbin^ are itn milktone, Jw by it tbey all are 
directed wi moved/' 
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them stood hopelessly against this theory' and threw him 
back upon the notion oi an all-powerful and inscrutable will 
working throughout the universe of evil which it created for 
some mysterious end. Beyond this he seems to have been 
unable to go, and here his rationalism breaks down. He finds 
the world so radically unreasonable that in order to account 
for it he must call in a deus ex machind — ^the Allah of the 
Koran. The decree of Allah, Fate, makes things what 
they are. 

Vtlule Ifa'arrf acknowledges that Fate, like Time, is sub¬ 
ject to Allah^ his language occasionally suggests that he felt 
the pressure of an impersonal necessity emanating from the 
planets and controlling ah human action; but ^ce he writes 
with the freedom of a poet, we cannot safely give his words 
an interpretation which they do not demand. He holds God, 
or Fate, responsible for the evil nature implanted in mankind 
and for its consequences, and declares that God is just, 
without attempting to prove it. 

"Our natures did not become evil by our choice, but in con¬ 
sequence of a (divine) command which the fates made a 
means (to its fulfilment) " 

*' I see evidences of a compulsion {jabr) which 1 do not assert 
to be a fact: *tis as though every one were dragged to 
(commit) evil*.'* 

"0 Lord of mankind, thou art exalted above every doubt: it 
seems as though we arc obliged to commit sins*." 

^ Cf. n. a&i, 4 : 

^ LiIa. UJ O* 

“ Bat focT marFcDoos works whitli bidioite tbiit oat Cftator is most knowing 
and wise, we shonld say that oar amtioa is a blunder." 
j t, 310, 15; n. 75, 1$*, 174* penult 
» I. 311, 6: 

jjUjl Aijlr J-*V Ciju.* Uj, 

‘ I. S 3 I, 3 - 

jjjp *L U Lfj' 

* M- 354.3: ^ , 

JijjJ ^ ^ 

It 
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" The III of life is one bad element 
Sought out with malice by the mixer's hand^/" 

"A tmture Lmmeshed in corruption: if man shall blame it, he 
blames its Creator**" 

"For whose sake dost thou Inflict pujiishmettt for the sin that oc¬ 
curred? The bell did not move until it was put in motion*/^ 

(236) 

Why blsuQe the world? The world is free 
Of sin: the blame is y'ours and mine. 

Grapes, wine, and diLiker—there are three, 

But who was at fault, I wonder? He 

That pressed the gfrapes, or that sipped the wine?* 


(^37} 

If cnminals aie fated, 

‘Tis wrong to punish cnme. 

When God the orra created. 

He knew that on a time 

They should become the sources 
Whence sword-blades drippmg blood 
Flash o'er the manes of homes 
Iron-curbed, iron-shod*. 

While in these passages he approaches an absolute deter¬ 
minism, in others (which are exceptional, however) he keeps 
clear of it, and his moral rationalism assures him that God, 
who creates injustice, is Himself just, 

1 1, 301 , peault: 

* Up penult.: 

iXiifc 

* iL lo; 

Uj * c-ik- ^1 J*,Tp 

a- * ii.i8r, 4, 
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(Metre: TbwU.) 

The Artificer of the stars, exaJted is He above 
The doctrine that He compels the ill-doer to his deed^. 

I perceived that raea are naturally unjust to one another, but there 
is no doubt of the justice of Him who created injustice'. 

Here reason triumphs over experience, but for the most 
part it struggles in vain against the fatalistic pessimism 
which baR been amply illustrated in these pages^. Ma'arrf 
cannot "justify the ways of God to man." Only once, I 
think, does he make the least advance in that direction: 

(Metre: 

By sin’s ladder it may be that men to religion climb. 

As digging makes fire spark up ere gushes the w^atec*. 

He concludes by dismissing the W’hole question of pre¬ 
destination as a sterile theological controversy which inter¬ 
feres with the practice of virtue, and by telling bis readers 
that the truth lies somewhere between the rival schools. 

And touching my creed if men shall ask, 'tis but fear devout 
Of Allah : nor freedom I uphold nor necessity*. 

Do not be either a Necessitarian or a libertarian, but endeavour 
to take a portion midway between them*. 

It w'ould be rash to infer that he accepted the orthodox 
(Ash'arite) via media, the view that while God creates all 
human actions He also creates the power of men to appro¬ 
priate them. This really explains nothing, as he must have 

» 1 .354* 

» II. 380, 61 ^ ^ ^ 

UlkJi JU. j^jJi ^ 'Sj * W tiW-^ 

d. ri, 387, 3: 3*4. last line. 

• “K«a$on is an omament, but over it sUmda a Fate" p. 321, z). 

* I. 30S* 2: 

.WJi Oii 

* Kg. t&t, last vnw. 

• It. 358, *•>- _ s » 

II—J 
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been aware. He had the practical £ree*thiiildDg moralist & 
contempt for scholasticism, whether liberal or the reverse. 
He treats the Mu'tazilites no better than their obscurantist 
opponents. 'Ihe former might assert divine justice and in¬ 
terpret the Koran by the light of reason, but they were 
theologians, they did not make reason independent of Reve¬ 
lation or authorise it to decide all things, beginning with the 
credibility of Revelation itself. Therefore he says, thrusting 
both parties aside. 

Ask pardon of God and never mind what Abu 4 -Hndhayl and 
I bn KaMb told their followers^. 

{a 3 S) 

No books of polemic had been composed— 

Mugkni or *Vrndas *—did not men with men 
Strive panting after pelf. They have run neck-high 
In disputation, reared on baselessness 
A dazzling monument of mere fine words i 
And still they cease not ever, north and south. 

Drawing out syllogisms interminable. 

Their vile trade let them ply: enough for thee 
The omnipotent, the all-sustaining Lord 
Partly on rational grounds and partly, perhaps, by in¬ 
stinct Ma'arrf believed in the existence of a divine Creator. 
But, according to the second article of the Mohammedan 
creed, that Creator is revealed through prophecy: bdiei in 
Allah involves belief in the Koran, Mohammed, and Islam. 

I have already remarked on the poet 's ambiguous attitude 
towards the religion W'hich he professed. In the iwrwm he 
speaks with two voices, one pious and conventional in tone, 

* I. 131, 5. Cf, Ti. 173. 3 loll. Atm ibu 'AUSf 

«>co A.D. 840) WM a cdobcatEd Ma*ta3ilite dDctor: seeD. B. Maedonald. 
Tk^iiogy, p. 136 foil. Iba KalUb, whuin Shabfastial (pp, 30 »rid 

&5 in CuTt:to &'5 editi 4 >^) mtutiDH^ hy the luime oC ^Abcloibii ibEi Sa'ld 
KaUdbt, was ui ortittniD^ KholSbfd^ o[ the ^A^^lD peiiEid. 

a Thcalo^cal and Other levied hooka entitled or ^Uwida are 

nmneroiws- Atc«dLi^ to the cofnmtntatnr cm the Lurum (i, 249). d/- 
' is the title of A Work by 'Abdu 1 -Jabbir (5« Bmckelin^im, Gfsek. 

dtf Aritb. ^ the cadi of Sajyj. who eras con- 

tempoiary vrith Ma*ard and is tefemd to in terms of reprobatian: 
jj, 172, 4). ■ i_ 249, 
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the other critical, ironic, irritating^ to men of firm faith, and 
anything but leasauiitig' to the weaker brethren. His doubts 
are not concerned with minor points of doctrine; they are 
fundamental. We cannot dispose of them by setting his 
affirmations against them, as though it were simply a ques¬ 
tion of striking a balance. The anti-Isiamic tendency is too 
deep and deliberate to be explained away. If the author \\'as 
a Moslem, why should he have written so equivocally and 
yet sigoiflcantly? If he was not a Moslem but wished to pass 
for one, it is easy to understand both the orthodox expres- 
sions and his peculiar method of insinuating disbelief. This 
hyTSoibesis does not oblige us to maintain that during his 
forty vears' seclusion he consistently held the same views and 
never doubted his own doubts. In some moods he may have 
reverted to the more positive state of mind which he finally 
abandoned for a bare deism^. "1 confess," be says, "belief 
in One God and the avoidance of e\i] actions. For a long time 
I deceived myself and judged that one who is a liar spoke the 
truth about certain things*." Such fluctuations are. in any 
case, unimportant. On the whole, his Mohammedan senti¬ 
ments (where they are not mere forms of speech) must be 
regarded as fictitious and insincere. Nevertheless, he could 
not do without them— in his books: tbeir omission would 
have condemned him. While he used them to mystify and 
baffle the enemies of free-thought, he also knew how to make 
them serve the cause of its friends. 

Further evidence comes from his prose writings. In a 
work entitled oi-FusiiU urn he mutated or parodied 

“ CL I. sjr, penult.: 

je tl —II ^ t** 

''Strange [ fnm! ignaranee I disobey my reason, and the sound eourw 
appears to me mviilidated ( worthy of rejection).'' 

■ II. 339 , ^ , 

JhU ^ iLil 

» Until recently this book was supposed to be no longier extoct; the 
first port o( it has notv been discovered (JituTnatQfth* RoyvtAnatv Soeiely. 
1919- P, 449 >* 
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the Koran—an act of irreverence in which he followed the 
example set by several Moslem free-thinkers^; sret he vio¬ 
lently censures one of these, Ibnu '!-Riwandi, w’ho had been 
guilty of the same impiety, and fjays an eloquent tribute 
to the Koran, describing it as a book that "owreame and 
disabled and caused the Prophet's foes to shiver when 
confronted with it®." The Risdlatu ‘l-Ghu/rdn, an epistle 
which Ma'arri addressed to the scholar and poet Ibnu 
’ 1 -Qdrih (‘All ibn Man^iir al-^alabf), contains, in addition 
to many anecdotes of the xindiqs and blasphemous quota¬ 
tions from their poetry, a burlesque description of Paradise, 
where in the manner of Lucian he depicts the pie-Islamic 
heathen bards revelling and quarrelling and taking part in 
a literary causerie. Although some persons upheld his ortho¬ 
doxy, the mask was thin and might not have availed him, 
if the state of Syria during his lifetime had left the authorities 
at leisure to deal with offences of this kind. As it was, he ran 
no great risk. The Fitimids were indulgent, and the Mirdl- 
sids indifferent, to religious scepticism, which indeed found 
plenty of support both amongst the learned classes and men 
of the w'orld. 

Ma'arrf now’here asserts that the dogma of Revelation is 
false. His way of handling this question has not hitherto been 
studied with suflident care. If we wish to understand the 
Luzumiyydtt w'e must realise that the author intended not 
only to ^sguise his opinions but also to make the disguise a 
means of indicating them. Dissimulation was, in all the cir¬ 
cumstances, inevitable: under its safeguard might not the 
truth venture out—duly chaperoned and veiled? Such a deli¬ 
cate experiment in the art of "implying thin^" called for 
correspondingly fine apprehendon on the part of the reader, 
and Ma'arrf knew his contemporaries well enough to feel sure 
that not many of them would master his secret. He gave 
them a chance of conxincing themselves, none of convicting 


‘ Tks LtUtts ef Abu Iqtrod., p. j6: ColdiUtef. 

Studio, Part tu p. fol}. 

* Bisdlalu 'i-GAufrdn^ tr. in tlu? Journo! of fMs Asioik Soeitty^, 

1902, p. 355 M- 
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him. At the worst, his faith would be impeached on the 
ground of inferences which are apparently disproved by 
orthodox confessions. 

To begin with, he divides men into two classes, according 
as they are religious or intelligent: they cannot be both. 


(239) 

Although your mouths hymn Allah One and Peerless, 

Your hearts and souls from that ye owe Him shrinh. 

I swear your Torah gives no light to lead us, 

If there 'tis found that wine is lawful drink. 

• * • * ♦ 

They ail err— Moslems, Christians, Jews, and Magians; 

Two makfj Humanity's universal sect: 

One man intelligent without religion. 

And one religious without intellect^ 

These verses are addressed or refer to the followers of 
Mohammed, Jesus, Moses, and Zoroaster, ».«. to all whose 
religion is derived from a scripture brought by a prophet*. 

The second couplet is highly characteristic. Taken out of 
the context, it might be read as a good Moslem's appeal to 
the authority of the Koran, which forbids wine-driiddng, 
against the corrupt doctrine of the Pentateuch. That inter- 
pretation, however, pays no regard to logic. Ma'arri's ob¬ 
jection to wine-drinking, as we learn from many poems in 
the Luzum, is non-religious. 


(240} 


Say to wine, which is contrary to Reason and ever causes the 
warrior’s sword to be unsheathed, 

"If thou wert interdicted by nothing but pain (after pleasure), 
thou wouldst have been allowable to the drinker: 


‘ u. 201 . 2 . Elsewbera (iunl*. n. 4 ) be say* that two things inaifl 
mcD leUgwus; ehliw fcehleiwss at raind at lofty asi^tian. 

1 of coane, reckan Jesiu amoDgst the piopheta, 

scmi-spiritiwl origin and natun; distinguish him from the rest <A the ime. 
The Koranmahes no mentiaQ of Eotoaster; but in one passages. 
Magians are latiked with the Jews and Chiistians, 

possess inspired scriptures, Mohainmcd calls “the people 0 
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Bat thoa art banned by sovereign Reason^ so get thee gone into 
the dusty soill"* 

(341) 

Men say wine destroys old griefs that bide in the breast: 

And were it not destructive to the intellect, I should have been 
a Mend of wine and jollity*. 

Manifestly, therefore, his meaning is: " If the Torah sanc¬ 
tions wine-drinking, the Torah misguides us: we must obey 
Reason, not Revelation." The fact that in this instance he 
happens to agree with Mohammed leaves the general prin¬ 
ciple untouched. All religions are mixed with falsehood and, 
so far, stand on the same level. \^Tien he says 

(242) 

Follow Reason and do what it deems good, for it gathers the 
honey of counsel. 

And accept not a commandment from the Torah, for verily the 
truth is hidden from it*— 

his readers must be dull if they fad to see why in preaching 
rationalism to Moslcmt he attacks the supematuralism of 
Jews, One guesses, tcxi, that the following lines have a 
wider application than appears on the surface; 

( 243 ) 

The jews went astray: their Torah is an inventton of the doctors 
and rabbis. 

Who pretended to have derived it from one (a prophet) like them¬ 
selves; then traced it further back to the Almighty. 
Whenever you discomfit a man who argues for hut rchgion, he 
hands over its keys (the task of defending it) to the traditions 
(by which it is attested)*. 

* I- i 44 f a- 

* u. 3 * 2 , i 4 -< Cf. n. 5^*, riti wine were l wqqIO not drinlt 

it, foiAsnticlL as it makes ay reasonableness weigh light in the scale." 

* 1. 304. 

' I. 41*, 10. CL I. *89. i: «. la. 14. "The Sakii (a book purportHig to 
contain those Traditions of the Ptophet which can be regarded as no thendc) 
is InUe beyond donbt" (i. 309, 1). 
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Another of his devices consists in putting forward an 
orthodox statement which is immediately discredited by the 
sequel. 


(244) 

The Christians built for their Messiah churches 
Which almost rail at what the cburchfolk do: 
And if Mohammed and his Book 1 mention. 
Then out with iftis Book comes the scoffing Jew. 


4 ^ 

Can any one deny Islam's religion. 

Fashioned and brought to us by Fate divine? 

Oh. where is Truth, that we may toil to seek it 
With cruel pain o'er sands without a sign?^ 

Since good and evil alike are “ fashioned and brought to 
us by Fate divine," the compliment to Islam seems a httle 
unhappy; but letting that pa^, we discover in the next verse 
that the religion "which nobody can deny" is not identical 
with Truth*. Some Mohammedan critics have attributed the 
poet's eccentric opinions to the necessities of the difficult 
rhyme*. To speak plainly, this b nonsense. Ma'artf does 
not write at random: within a certain orbit hb eccentricities 
are calculated and It^cal. His doubts, perplexities, and 
real incon^stencles only begin, as 1 have said, when his 
rationalbm breaks down. Reason led him to conclusions 
which were not the less firm because they were chieSy 
of a negative Idnd; it showed him, for example, that Rev^ 
lation b a false earthly light kindled and spread by men 
who bad their own interests in view. Reason showed him 


* 1,141, n. 

* CL a similar ad atsurduin of the dogma of Kesurrecticio (n. 


"It b 5aid that th^re is DDhope of a rcsuirecti™ for the recompense ol good 
works, but what thou taat beard c^mccrnLdig that taatter is the pretence 
of a Tp-ain jester. 

AM how should the body be ^lled to bliss after it has bocome rotten or 
beeo ooMiiM in the earth 

Here the words "ccmcerniiig that matter" aiU ambiguooe, aq that it U 
possible to rcgaM the whole passage as a statement made by inbdeb and 
related by the poet. * af -^ 5 * In trod-, 38. 
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left him, bdievisg in God, to wrap himself in his 
virtue as best he could. 


(245} 

I sbaU pass away, not misdoobting the Creator, so weep not for 

me nor let others weep^ 

Follow my ways^ since they axe gcNad for you, and pray and give 
alms as long as ye live. 

Do not listen to tdlens of lying stories which the feeble mind 
deeim tnie^ 

1 see action as (vain as) maetionp and a world dragged to min by 
a violent Fate, 

And Lines copied on a palimpsest and afterwards obliterated or 
rubbed out^ 


We have examined a few specimens of the irony which 

cnlti^-ated in order to publish his opinions with im^ 
pumty, and which has been ignored by most students of the 
Luzum\yydt, if it has not eluded them entirely. He had no 
need to employ it in his criticism of the Jewish and Christian 
saOT^ books; for, according to Mohammed, the Pentateuch 
and Gospel arc corrupt in their present form, though origin¬ 
ally they contained the same Word which AUah revealed in 
the Koran. The poet, therefore, attacks Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity without any disguise. I will only dte two passages 
concemiiig the Crucifixion, 


Jesus iu orier 

and t4t<M^!'“ “ * PoMuing him from dispaiagcmeDt 

Beeau« ol <h. „a^ erfi *he,amd, men am imbued, their 

mmds spam the truth de]xi$ited in them®, 

» 11. 146, 10. 

. n, bi„m. 

midu, me caSX 

m ummeal IM .bid. pm™, me CtoieLi 

* u. 406, I. 
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(247) 

Marvellous I The Messiah amongst manldiid, ho was- said to 
be imb^ctten I 

The Christians delivered h>rn to the Jews and confessed that 
they crucified him. 

MTien a child b beaten by lads of the same age, the Judicious and 
reasonable man takes pity on him: 

And if what they say about Jesns is tnie^ where w*as his father? 
How did He abandon His son to the enemy? Or do they snppcse 
that they (the Jews) overcame Him?^ 

It w'as as easy for Ma^arri to deny the drtdiiity of Christ 
as it was difficult to express any doubts about the prophetic 
inspiration which, according to the Koran, he shared \rith 
Moses and Mohammed, The prophets stood or fell together* 
Frank scepticism being thus exduded, the poet resorts to his 
favourite weapon, but does not forget that the words "'Mt> 
hammed is the Apostle of God^* form half of the Moslem 
profession of faith. 


(24S) 

Some parties declared that your God did not send Jesus and 
Moses [as prophets) to mankind. 

But they only provided a means of livelihood for their followers 
and made a net to catch all men. 

Had I been able, 1 would have punished those who were tmoon- 
scioaably impious, until (aU) the miscreants were entombed®* 

At first sight these lines arouse no suspicion: the author 
means that disbelievers in prophecy are blasphemous scoun¬ 
drels and ought to be punished with death®. This, of course, is 

* n. 40^, 4, ■ iL 22, last Une. 

* Cf. II, 16* 9: are such lim tliat an igoorajit fellow asscfta 

prophecy to be a fiction and a traud""; aitd llr 416, "Mrases came 
forward with the Torali and devoted to perditicn those who investigati^ 
(the authcELtkit>' of) it. Hia. men said, “ Inspiratwii came to Idm/ while 
the wicked saidn ^Kay. he forged it.'"' In the cjf orthodoxy 

rationalists are fools atid kttavesj and they sometimes borrow these names, 
Cf. Euripides, I^fiig£vu!.m in Tducrw* 36a foil.^ cited by Veirall, Eurtptdti 
fkf Eaiionjxiisi, p, 174. Ala'arrl recommendj that sects which deny the 
divine Unity should be confronted with the urutarianism of the swopd 
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tli6 Moslfiin view. Mi srrf dut^t not impi^gn it openly, nnd he 
may be professing it here, but readers familiar ivitb his style 
will remark that the tajj, "some people say," is often used 
by him to introducie rationalistic judgments for which he de¬ 
clines to be held accountable. Further, "they" in the second 
verse is equivocal: u>e can refer it, as we please, either to the 
disbelievers in prophecy or to the prophets themselves; and 
the latter reference is suggested by the rhyme-word ndmtis. 
which la this context would natuiaUy be taken as the 
Aiabicised form of vs/iop, so that the translation would run: 

" And they (the prophets) only provided a means of livelihood for 
then foUowera and made a religious law for aU men," 

The verse has not passed unscathed through the hands 
of Mohammedan scribes. We find the oldest and probably 
genume tradition in the Oxford Codex, where it stands thus: 


* iL£iU U5lj 

But they n^de the Merciful (God) a means of livelihood and 
turned their reiigion into a trick for gaining power." 


mo. then, are the miscreants of the last verse? The 
hererics or the pseudo-prophets? If that question had been 

adv-i«-^^^ answered by quoting his ovim 


"O credidous man, if thou art endowed with understanding, con^ 
Stilt It ^ for every understanding is a prophet*/' 

men the writes a brief eulogy of Mohammed*, he 
restricts himself to terms which might be used of any re- 
hgious and moral reformer* Only with the final blessing- 

acting that U has «pai«l th* hci,ti« far / w monoUtc^,- 

bowever. (potytheisn t>r atbcisfnj la 

4*3- 5J- la an oB«Dce aga^rt Reason (i, 

‘ II. 42S. 5: 

JJU; j£* ijLtj » ^ 

* IL IE4, 4-lf. 

■ Cf. ir 37^* 13: **l dUl not saiv, _ - ^ 

» worrit whieb Allah set in tr^ helm the 

to the mi'tdj or AaeeEuiou of the Prophet. alliisioo 
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dJJ\ —comes A suggestion of the Moslem's attitude, 

“Do not begin a quarrel Viith me/* he says, appealing to the 
Christians, "for in my opinion your Messiah is the peer of 
Mohammed/’ Le. the prophets are just as much m the dark 
as all the rest of us*, 

Ma'arri, in fact, regards Islam, and positive religion 
generally, as a human institutioii. As such, it is false and 
rotten to the core. Its founders sought to procure Vi'ealth and 
power for themselves, its dignitaries pursue worldly ends, its 
defenders rely on spurious documents which they ascribe 
to divinely mspired apcstles^ and its adherents accept 
mechanically whatever they are fold to believe. 

The following passages illnstrate his point of view. 


{249) 

If knowledge aids not me nor baulks my foe* 

The losers in life's game are those who know. 

As -Allah laid our fortune, so it hes 
For ever—O vain wisdom of the wise! 

Can this doomed caitiS naan, tho’ far he fly, 
^Scape from his Lord's dominion, earth and sky? 
Nay, soon shall we, the hindiROst gang^ tread o^er 
The path our fellow-slaves have trod before. 
Surveying humankind^ 1 marvel still 
How one thirsts while another drinks his fill* 

I draw roy bow and every shaft flies wide. 

The arrow aimed at me ne^er turns aside. 

« * * * « 

0 Th^ rifts ye sacred hdd 

Are bui a cheat contrived ^ men of 
Who lusted after wealth and gained their lust 
And died in baseness—and their law is dusi^^ 

1 I. 2^5, a: 

* I. ©3. 9- 
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( 25 ^^ 3 

The Chnstiau, as more andeatly the Jew, 

Told thee traditions far from proven true; 

And Persia boasted of the Fire she lit, 

No power ever should extinguish it. 

These holy days are birds of the same feather, 
Sabbath and Sunday make a pair together'. 

(Metre: IFrf/ir.) {^ 5 ^) 

This world of yours hath uttered a thing portentous: 

O witnesses^ hearken ye to its information [ 

When they that have understanding reflect and ponder* 
They see in the tale it tells right cause for w aking 
The people of all religions are in a quarrel 
That keeps them a$ though on pebbles they lay unquiet. 
The Christians have lied concerning the Son of Mary* 
The Jews also lied concemiog the Son of Amram. 

And never .the Dali's have brought forth new in nature* 
Nor ever did Time depart from his ways accustomed®* 


(252) 

Religion and infidelity* and stories that are rdtated* and a 
Revelation® that is cited as authority, and a Pentateuch 
and a Gc^pel. 

Lies are believed amongst every race: and was any tace ever the 
sole possessor of Truth ?* 

1 I. ijS, kst lin*. 

» 1. 260* 14. TliB last verse contrasts the vanity of Reli^ii with thm 
eternal ^nd immutable pitkssss of Fate (cL No. 263), and Mats titat wlaat 
been said of Clnistiajiity anij Jadaiem applies cxinaUy to lalam. Cl 
the poet'5 iromkal tdbntc to tbe Law of Mobommed |i, 240, 15): "Wbat 
a fing rtligion Is tfais Law pf ottnl It stomts fimi, anabcogated, amidst 
that wbicb baa angered abit^tioiL ” 

1 fmrqdn, pmpeiiy mtamng delivtraiico'^ or " rcdemptbij/* was 
by Mohammed in the senw of Rirvelation/' Heitr it Konm,'* 

wbiich Ma'arri was too cautaona to wirito. thoagh it would have suited the 
metre just ^ weU- 
* tunlM, ll- 1^77. 
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( 253 ) 

Fate govetns all^ what canst thou but brmg in 
Predestination as excuse for sin? 

Our souls we live with, blind to them are we: 

HoW|. when the tomb contains them^ shall we see? 

So soon a$ forty years are overpast. 

The body d¥dndlcs, and woes wax more 
Souls conscious of another life cross here 
A bridge to it—a bridge of pain and fear. 

Who warrants a ekar way for bftri&d men 
Tq rise dust-stained out of the grave again? 

The world roUs on and on^ the peoples die^ 

Despair believes a legend and a He. 

Sages profound, their cogitations ended. 

Affirm what death has marred can ne'er be mended; 

And Adam comes {they saj) whence Awbar came, 

A nd naught is knomn of Awbar but his nameK 
All that ye tell of God is vamped^p news. 

Old fables artfully set md by Jews; 

*Ttvas thus the Rahbins sought to sate their greed, 

ATtd ruin opertedees the wtched deed^, 

(254) 

Let thy soul practise virtue, forasmuch 
*Tis best and fairest^ not for guerdon’s sake, 

• * # # 

The chiefs^ disunion gives swom evidence 
Their followers have not found the way to Truth* 

# # # 4 

They crossed the sands for wealth, and some attained it. 
But safe was kept the Secret from them all*. 

(Metre: J'owff.) (^55 ) 

i found Truth was in a house wdl guarded by those within*. 

And trying the robb^'s way, about them I prowled and spied. 

^ Cf. p. ¥57, * L 3117, rj, * I. 143^ 5. 

* Tbe *idamd, who are the dclenileta and expotusats of the orthocjojt 
Futh. 
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They said to me. "'Get thee gonel Xo place for the like of thee 
Bt^de us—and oh, beware of Truth when she eyes thee hard f 
For seest thou not that we have happily brought her home. 
Whilst thou art a castaway, a poor wretch with broken wings? " 
The man that is famous for religion and piety. 

He ranks not with one whoso quest of knowledge distinguished 
him. 

But over thy miud, alas, thy tyrannous nature rules. 

The passions in changeful sway increasingly grind it down. 

Thou drankest a draught whereof, for coolness, none wished thee 
jt>y> 

And after the pangs of thirst thou sufferest choking pain^« 

{356) 

They live as lived their fathers and receive 
By rote the same rdigioii which they leave^ 

Unheeding what they hear or what they say 
Or whom they worship—far from Truth astray 1 
Want more delights the soul than ne’er so deep 
In luxury hke thehs to wake and sleq>*. 

(257) 

Our young man grow^ up in the belief to which his father has 
accustomed him. 

It is not Reason that makes him religious, but he b taught rdigion 
by his next of kin. 

The Persian's child had guardians who trained hm in the rites of 
Magianism*, 


1258) 

I peredve that the Kigtats wear out Religion, even as the Shai^ahf 
mantle becomes outworn, 

Tis all (a matter of) custom: the greybeard follows the bent 
to which the youth is habituated*. 

* II. jt. 8. *1. *48.13. 

* n. 403, 13. Ci a pasage ia the JUtdlttiu U^kttfrdM. tt. in Jounat of 

jy|« Xaymt Asiatie Soeitfyt 1903, p. 351. 

* 11, 4*7. 6, 
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(m) 

In all that concerns thee thou art satisfied with a blind conformity, 
even in thy declaration that God is One and Single^. 

We have been commanded to think on HJs wondrous works j and 
some persons, if they think on Him, fall into error, 

AU bigoted dispntants, when they see the light of a manifest 
truth, deny it*. 

(360) 

They have not based their religion on any logical ground, w hereby 
they might decide between Shf ites and Sunnis. 

In the opinion of some whom I do not mention (with praise)*, the 
Black Stone is only a remnant of idols and (sacrificial) aitar- 
stones*. 

{261) 

If a man of sound judgment appeals to his inteliigcnoe, he will 
hold cheap the various creeds and despise them. 

Do thon take thereof so much as Reason delivered (to thee), and 
let not ignorance plunge thee in their stagnant pool I* 

(262) 

Had they been left alone with Reason, they would not have accepted 
a spoken Jic; but the whips were rai^ (to strike them). 

Traditions were brought to them, and they were bidden say "We 
have been told the truth ”; and if they refused, the sworf was 
drenched (in their blood). 

They were terrified by scabbards full of calamities, and tempted 
by great bowls brimming over with food for largesse*. 

( 263 ) 

A blind man reading with his fingers' ends 
'1 be scrolls beside hizu'^^such is he that reads 
The stars. Long bath he laboured, and how long 

*I K I***“^‘' ” 3**- Jb5e; "If the to say, 

' * lelificn,* Some of tbem ^ouM reply. 

' «• 2 . 

* This is ironkaJ, fm we cannot doubt that aia'arri aneed with the 

anonymous critin. Cf. Xo. 301. 

* liwajn, I. 129, Ust line. * «, 416, 


a, s. 
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Will pore o'er lines the writer blotted out! 
prophets arose and vanished: Moses> Jesus, 

Mohammed last, who brought the prayers five— 

And 'tis foretold there comes another Faith 
Than this—and men stiU perishing away 
Between a morrow and a y^terday. 

But who dare warrant me the Faith, renewing 
Its youthful spring, shall feed religious souls 
That wellnigh faint with thirst? Here, fall what may. 

Thou never wilt be free of moon and sun. 
like to the world's beginiung is its end. 

Its eve as full of portents as its dawn— 

The young arriving and the old departing, 

A housenjuitting, a settling in a tomb. 

God's curse upon this life I its gulfs of woe 
Are very sooth, do sad deceiving tale. 

1 lift my voice whene'er I talk in vain. 

But do I sp^k the truth, hushed are my lips again^. 

Life and death—these, for Ma'arri, are the everlastiiig 
certainties. There may be a life after death, for aught we 
know, but it is only something to speculate about. 

(264) 

I have no knowledge of what is after death: already this nose-ring 
hath made my nose bleed*. 

Night and dawn and beat and cold and bouse and grave^^ard! 
How many a one before us sought to probe the mystery! but 
Omnipoteuce proclaimed, "Never shalt thou probe it {to 
the bottom).’’* 

As regards the soul and its relation to the body, while he 
sometimes follows Plato, he not seldom inclines to a material* 
istic view. Hence his meditations on Immortality ane vague 
and inconclusive. 

1 n. j 6 . 4, 

■ CL No. J30. He compiiT^ the iata which rales his life to the mrag - 
hv Tni^M of which A camel is kd. 

• LuiiAm^ I, 9 ^ 
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(265) 

O spirit, how long wilt thou with pleasure wear 
This body? Fling it off, 'tis worn threadbare’^. 
li thou hast chosen to lodge thus all these years. 

Thine is the blame—and smiles oft end in tears. 

Or if the fault was Fate’Sv then thou art blind, 

As water feels no barrier, though couhned. 

Wert thou not there, to sin it ne'er had stirred. 

But would have laiu like earth without a word. 

The lamp of mind neglecting, thou dost stray. 
Although in Reason's light thou hast a God-given ray*. 


() 

The body, which gives thee during life a form, 
Is but thy vase: be not deceived, my soul! 
Cheap is the bowl thou storest honey in. 

But predoua for the contents of the bow!*. 


(267) 

My body and my spirit are like a child and its mother: they are 
tied, that to this, by the hand of the Lord, 

They die simultaneoudy*, and neither is the body lost (to the 
spirit) nor does the spirit lose (the body) 

* Hi* Idea that the spirit ecMTpptg uad weare out the body it expressed 

in the ioUowiiif ^'Does my spirit bbune my body, which never 

«a5ed to it until it (the body) heoame too weak? And yet my spirit 
Laid upon it amaztng biudlim now one by one, now two at a time. The 
state ot Man is coatmiy to that oi trees, for they (bein^ void of spirit) 
bear fruit, whOst he commita sin" (i. 78, i). “'The spirit's dweMng in the 
body makes it (the body) diseased, and its departure restores it (the body} 
to health. The bodyp when it returns to earth, does not feel the winds that 
sweep away its duat Ln the grave" (u, "If a $plrit dwelt in the 

mountaliis of the earth, ueitber Nad&dJ nor Irib wonJd be everlasdug " 
(I- 3: ef. 2S7, 5), 

* II. 21, 10, i in 92, 12, 

* literally^ *' like tbif two eys which convei^ [ou the object of vision ). ” 

* I. ^143. &■ 
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(268) 

When a spirit is joined to a body^ the one and the other are 
ever in the sidoieas of carking pain. 

If thou art wind, O wind, be stiUI or if thou art ffame> O flame^ 
be quenched 

{Metre; ^ ) 

The soul was aver before to-day in comfort and peace^ 

Until by Allah's decree it made the body its home ; 

But now the twain not an instant suffer thee to be free 
Of pain and smart, let alone malice and emuousness. 

The ignoble man says to Pelf^ which set ^iim over the foBc^ 

Yea^ thee will I honour: but for thee. I never bad ruled/'* 

(370) 

The spirit is a subtle things confined 
Close in the body^ unperedved by mind®. 

Glory to God 1 will it retain the power 
To judge aright? and will it in the hour 
Of exit feel what then it must explore? 

That *tis that sheds on bodies dark a light 
Of beauty as of lamps discerned ben^th the night. 

Twill stay beside its body, some pretend: 

Some think on meeting Death it will ascend^— 

But never they that watch him take his toll 
Will smell the fragrance of a human soul. 

Happiest of all the hermit who doth ban 
The sons o" the world and dies a childless man*, 

(Metre: Taipf/.) i^ 7 ^) 

We buried them in the earth, ay, surdy we buried them; 

But all that we know about thdr souls is conjecture. 

And man's searching after lore w^hich Allah ejkScroUed and sealed 
Is reckoned a madness or akin to a madness *. 

^ 1 . 295. 

» The body is tJw cage or prison pf the spirit (t. 231, 5, 

* Btfa'arrl often adopts this opmkm. Cf. i. 244, 5; 256, pentdt.; n. 
362, 5. etc. * Lv^tim^ I. iti, 6. 

■ 11 . ri. The third line. If translated accorillEif to the text of the 
Oxford loanuscript, will mn as fbUews: " And man's eatLag that whkh 
fear? to die, eves 0^ he himselL" 
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(m) 

Time posses and in tomb the body lays* 

Did ever man rejoice in length of days? 

And some opine the soul of earthly mould* 

Nay, for it mounts to heaven {as others hold). 
And whether it remove to bale or bUss, 

Wears in that world the form it had in this; 
Where, being incamafej it must suffer pain 
Still to be dressed and eat and drink in vain. 
'Tis certain Allah^s power, resistless, dread, 

Can judge His creatures and can raise the dead. 
Behold and marv'el how the planets, some 
Endowed with voices, roUp tho" rumoured dumb* 
Obey not rascals who religion use 
Only to dutch Lncreasing revenues. 

A Jew that bears in hand the Torah, greed 
Incites him, not a holy wish to read, 

What feuds between us hath religion twined 
And given us o'er to bates of eveiy kind I 
Did not a prophet's ordbmnce bestow 
On Arab lords the women of their foe?^ 


( 2 ? 3 ) 

When the soul leaves 

This frame to which it cleaves^ 

Some say it after grieves. 

If with it go 

The Reason, it may know 
And recollect past woe. 

Else, all the reams 

O'erwrit with dead merits dreams 

Are wasted ink, m^eems !* 

^ I, iSj, II. 

* i; 14&, The '^'dead men's dreama" {*• rav ing •* in. the refer 

fcn the dcscziptiocH^ oi a luttue Ufc woccur in tho books ot It-evelatioiL- 
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(274) 

If, when my spirit shall take the road to death. 

My mind escort it, well mayst thou admire^ 

And if in vasty air it go to naught. 

Even as my Ijody m earth, alas the ruin I 
The one religion is that thou be jiist 
To all—and what religion ownetb he 
That scorns due right? Man cannot lead bis soul 
To virtue, though he lead a host in arms. 

Would he but fast a month from sin, "twonid serve him 
Instead of fasting through Sha'bdn and Rajab. 
i imitated in nobility 
None, but in death I follow noble princes. 

Beware the curse of wronged night-brooding wretch I 
All hameis oft are pierc^ by sobs of prayer** 

( m ) 

Some have asserted that the souls continue to exist (after death), 
shackled in their bodies and being purified. 

And that they are removed thence [after a tune), and the blest 
man meets with an honomable fktei while the unblest is 
stripped {of honour)*. 


1276) 

Dead are the stars of night or senttoit beings? 

Irrational, or does reason dwell in them? 

Some men believe in retribution, some 
Declare ye are only herbs that grow and fadej 
But 1 enjoin you to shun wickedness 
And not to hate feir deeds. I have observed 
How oft the soul, her hour of parting nigh. 

Will show contrition for the sius she wronght; 

And if our spirits now rust in us, 

like brass re-burnished they may newly shine*. 

Ma'ard rejects the doctrine of metempsychosis and even 
derides it. In the Risdlaiti 'l-Ghu/rdfi he quotes these verses 

* IL I7t, 3. 
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by one of the Nu^yris^ a sect which had many adhenents in 

the districts lying south and west of the riTer Orontes; 

Marvel^ mother^ at the accidents of Time, that made our sister 
dwell in a moiise. 

Drive these cats away from her and let her have the straw in 
the sack^ 

So in the Luzum: 

i ) 

O app]e^3ate^, mayst thou not perish! and let none moiim thee 
as lost on the day of thy death! 

The Nn^yii said—not I (hearken* thereforej and encourage tby 
recreants on the battle-field!): 

" Thou hast been an apple in thy time* and the apple thou eatest 
was once thine eater*"^ 


(278) 

T'is said that spirits remove by transnugration 
From body into bodyj till they are purged; 

But disbelieve what error may have urged* 

Unless thy mind confirm the information, 

Tho' high their heads they cany* like the palm. 

Bodies are but as herbs that grow and fade* 

Hard pohshing wears out the Indlaii blade* 

Alky thy soul’s desires and live cahn*. 

(Metre: (2?9) 

Oh* Jong* very long* hath been the way to the mght-rider 
Who sees in the pitchy dark no flame stirred to leaping. 
Obedience to Law we found a yoke on the minds of men* 
Tho* none that hath proved the Da 3 ?s derd^ abrogation. 

If once on a tiiite some Jews were changed mto animals^ 

^ Jountai of iha Royal AsiaHc Sxitfy^ ^ 9 ^, p. 349. 

* ZiwfM* II. 166, id, 

■ u. 171, 9. With the last v-ttrse cf, 1, 207* 7 folL: Time 

but they that do not mbasq thenuelvea m. defeat or e9cu.It in success^... 
They are the dcar-^hted: whether they know or conjecrtaiep 1 deem that 
they are at test ui a plaLa rcrtainty.^* 

* This verse aDudts to a legend fcL Katan, 2, SiJ that in David's time 
Certiuji Jews who went Sahing on the eabbath wci e traasfonued by God 
into apes. 
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Wbat aileth this age that no sach mirade happens? 

And some transmigrationist fanatics have gone so far, 

They deem souls alive in plants or minerals and metals. 

How generous soe’er thou be and fain to forgive, yet more 
Forgiving our Maker is, and more open-handed*. 

The fact that the Koran reveals the existence of artg^ls 
and other good and evil spirits (Jinn) does not hinder Ma'arrf 
from n^g his long experience of Ufe as an argument for 
incredulity*. If there are no human beings in Heaven, then 
there arc no angels on earth or below it*. God is omnipotent: 
therefore angels are possible; and at this point our know¬ 
ledge ends, 

(zSo) 

I deny not the power of Allah to create forms of light, fleshless 
md bloodless— 

And the is blind like come on* theiip let us knock 
against one another in the dark !* 


{) 

Fear thou the Lord, unafraid, albeit in darkness 
With tales of Jinn they scare thee and make thee fearful. 

All that is a patehed-np bogey for beguiling 

The thoughtles and stupid. Far from thee such stuff be! * 

He also finds unconvincing the tradition that women who 
wear anklets are loved and followed by e^-il spirits* 

Resurrection and Retribution am the twin corner-stones 
of Islam. We have seen what Ma'arri thought of the au¬ 
thority on which these doctrines depend, and we know that 
he could not take them ready-made from that source If he 
had genuine belief in them, it based on grounds 
which he considered reasonable. To judge from his writings 
he neither believed nor wholly disbelieved in a coirsdoirs ex- 
istenoe after death, but remained a sceptic because no em- 
pincal evidence was forthcoming. Besides, what proof would 
have satisfied a mind like his? Not, I think, our books of 

" Liisiim. 1. lart liii*?- * S« No. 54. 1 „ 
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psycidcal research, muci as they might have interested him* 
Clearly^ if he was unable to affirm the inmiortality ol the 
soul, he would be e\*ei]i less inclined to admit the resurrection 
of the body^ a doctrine which he sometimes professes in 
agreement with the Koran, while in other poems his real 
attitude to^vards it is hardly disguised. 

Most of the passages ^vritten from the orthcsdox stand¬ 
point are formal in tone^. Here is one in a different vein, but 
we cannot suppose that it was meant to be taken seriously t 

(2Sz) 

The astrolc^er and physician* both of them, 

Deny the resiirrection of the body, 

^'Oh, get ye gone!" said I; "if your belief 
Be tme* then I lose no thing - or if mine* 

Tis upon yon perdition falls* not me/'* 

The possibUify of such a resurrection is acknowledged: 

By the wisdom of my Creator comes to pass my folding and 
unfolding* 

And the Creator is not incapable of raising me from the dead®. 

(283) 

As for the Resurrection, the controversy about it is notoriouSp 
but the mystery thereof is not revealed. 

Some have said that the pearl of the diver will never return to 
the darkness of the shdl^; 

But the wonders of Almighty God are many: our reason con¬ 
templating them becomes infirm and dumbfounded*. 

This is deagnedly "'economical*' and its meaning could 
not be missed by any intelligent reader of the Luziim. I will 
quote a few more examples. 

* S©fr t45, tai* 192^ 195, 3 J 3 . 

*■ Luium, U. 290. 7. 

* 1, 15: 

^ 

Cf. No. 274. 

* the Mid will never be n-imited to the bo<ly. 

* I. 3J7, 4 . 
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(Metre: Wdjir.} ^^^4) 

Our bodi^ are raised by feet of travellers passing 
In gloon) of the night across some dnmbling sand^flat. 

A life and a death—^'tis sdl that our fate shows d^rly, 

Tho* pietists work in hope of a resuirection. 

No foot is impaiadised by a dainty anklet. 

No ear is beatified by a pearly eaning*. 


{2S5) 

Death’s debt is then and there 
Paid down by dying men; 

But 'tis a promise bare 
That they shall rise again*. 

(286} 

Vfitb optic glass go (jttestioii thou the stars that roll o'erhead. 
The stars that take away the taste of honey gathered*; 

They point to death, no doubt, but not to rising from the dead*. 


(287) 

O star, in heaven thou shinest from of old 
And point’st a flawless moral to the wise. 

Death's fixed and certain date thou bast foretold; 
Then why not tell us when the dead shall rise?* * 


(288) 

We laugh, but inept is our laughter. 

We should weep, and weep sore. 

Who are shattered like glass and thereafter 
Remoulded no more*. 


■ Cl. li. 169, 7 and supra p. 151 UL 

f did «« Asbrat *ta« riiine forth in 

Hm. n«rk of ni^t! but wh^ abaU any «gn, appear of 

recbont*' —and Plato's epigiam on the other aiile: 

Wfir ^ hi ’Rfaf 

rSr 91 X4/.ir«T 'Etfrirpor iw 

* *4i. 6. CL u- 75, 8-9. 


* I. 40S, 4. 
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(2S?) 

Were thy body left after death in the state which it was is 
before, we might have hoped for its restoraticui (to life), 
Hven as wine returned once again to the emptied jar that was 
not broken in pieces; 

But it became parts divided, and then atoms of dust ever 
being sw'ept away in the wind-blasts^ 

In his references to the Mobaminedan doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments the poet is siniilarly versatile. He 
often writes as one w*ho believ'es in Paradise and Heli and 
even in the Koranic representation of them* He says more 
than once that he hopes, not to enter the Garden, but to be 
saved from the Fire*; and he accepts the dogma of ever¬ 
lasting damnation qualified sometimes by faith in the infiiute 
mercy of God. 


(290) 

Dust of mine andent mother I shake off. 

And that is deemed a cutting of one's kin. 

Oh, little 1 care what Allah thneateneth 
His creatures with, if once the Fire consume 
And char my Umbs to ashes. But—'tis life 
Endless, an immortality of {KUn 
Whilst ages pass, and mercy nevermore^. 

God will not let the labours of the pious be lost: on tha t 
point Abu Nuwas, the libertine, concurs with Abu ’l-'At4hiya, 
the ascetic*. Manifestly, virtue is not rewarded in this 
world*. Do good for its oiMi sake: the Almighty can, if He 
please, bestow the thau/db upon us; otherwise, ^ath is our 
recompense’ The following passages are more or le^ tinged 
with scepticism. 

* n. 4ie, a, * t, 153, pemilt, and foQ. 

* 1, 416. 8; It, 164, 10; 373. a, 

• 11. t86, 17. CL I. 134, 4-6, As Kgards th# of Cod awd His 

power to tnuuier tbe ditotned to Paradise, see i. 153, peDalt; tt. 358, a. 

• I. 374. M • 1 , 4 t 3 , 16. 

’ I. 434. 
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(Metre: JSasf/.) (^9^) 

If Death come but to erase the fonn and person of me 
And ruin that which I wTOugbt^ then all Life's trouble is vain. 

It may be some shah receive a recompense from thdr Lord 
When Him they meet, forasmuch they often fasted and prayed^, 

(292) 

They averred that 1 shah grow young again. How, oh* how may 
that come to me^ although I desire it? 

And I shall visit Paradise, they say, and tny face will be mode 
bright with gladness after the long decay in the tomb^ 

And the evil eyes will be removed from me, if it be my fate to 
be dipped there in the fountain of life^ 

(Metre: 7^ awlL) f ^ 

Astray did I amble on? or fated to reach the plain 
Abounding in m^dows fair, where herbs never cease to spring ?-— 
And over my camels flight lay brooding so ioae and stiU, 

Her starSr thou mightst think, were Jews whose journey the 
Sabbath stayed. 

A tale that is told about the guarded preserve, ‘twas that 
Aroused me, but no sure man is he who related it*, 

(294) 

If blest 1 shall be proven past denying, 

Oh, would in earth's lap I were lying I 
After my lifelong fast. 

Who knows?—I may at last 
Keep holiday upon my day of dying, 

Thdr tales about the reckoning and awarding 
Soixed me, but "twas in vain they talked. 

Its famess did beguile 
My fears, tho' all the while 
On right and left of me there walked 
An angel, every act recording- 

m * * * 

If true we hope will come 

The promise^ how not fear the threat of doom?* 

I 1 .4^ ■ II- 44. L 157. 4 - * 1. 25^, 3, 
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(Metre: fmeii.) 


(2 95) 


And men see the last of me the day when shall o*er me close 
The deep well of Death whose sides are lined with the hateful 
stones. ^y-, . 

Does any one goin§^ hence expect robes of green beyond^ I 
When these dusky shrouds within the earth have been tom to 
shreds? 

To me thereaneat came news^ a medley of tangled tales. 

By ways that perplex and foil men eager to know the truth. 

Ay^ short of it fell the Zoroastiian archhnagep 

The bishop of Christian folk, the rabbin and scribe of Jew's, 

And wrote legends of their own in volumes which long ago 
Have surely been lost, their ink and paper consumed away. 

The sects disagreed about the happenings after deaths 
And those are engulfing seas whereof none may reach the shore, 
Twas saidp “Human souls have power and fr<^om in what 
they dOp“ 

And some answered^ ^tis plain they act by necessity/' 

And ohp had our bodies been created of marble rock. 

They scarce had endured the shocks of ever recurring change^. 


(296) 

We hope for that world's bliss. 

Although our deeds in this 

Are not so fair that we should hope Heaven’s balconies. 

Folk carry not from here 
The gauds of wealth and gear. 

But laden with their jtitK depart and disappear. 

Reason was dumb. ” Ask, then," 

Said I, " the reverend men 

But naught could they decide: this lay beyoad their ken. 

They talked and lied. When pressed 
To put all to the test 

Of logic, they broke down in impotence confessed*. 

‘ I. 313. 1 - * ji. 90, penult. 
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As Ma'am appeals to Reason against Revelatioii, so does 
he contrast the observance of religion mth the practice of 
morality. Not that pietism is mconsbtent vith \irtue, but 
it is distinctly subordinate: prayers, fasts* and almsgivings 
are all very well; r^hteousness is essential. The emphasis 
placed upon the latter implies a certain indifference to the 
former and almost conveys the impression that le mieux csi 
Veivnemi du ban. 

im) 

Yon think the pious man is he 
That worships there on bended knee. 

Lcok out I for sadly you mistake, 

Meseems you are but half-awaked 

(298) 

Praise God and pray* 

Walk seventy dmes^ not seven* the Temple round— 
And impious remain! 

Devoutness is to them unknown that may 
Enjoy, and are not found 
With courage to abstain*^ 

( 299 ) 

If thou wilt put into practice the plaiu texts which are the foun¬ 
dation of the Book (the Koran)^ thou wilt find them sufficient 
for the performance of thy obligatioiis. 

Neither a (book of) Rev^ation nor a sermon relieved thy miod 
(from doubt]^ but wert thou ebedieut to God, a single verse 
would relieve thee^. 

VlTien the poet says„ " Fear and obey God/^ he means, of 
course, "shun and do goo<L” This, in his eyes, is the 
kernel of the Koran. 

( 300 ) 

O fool! thou didst esteem thysdlf religious: 

I swear by Ahah thou hast no religion. 

Thou mak'st the pUgnmage devoutly—meanwhile 
Some poor retainer, injured, cries agunst thee*. 

^ 1, 277* 6. * II 155^ ^ Iwe- * it. 153, penmlt. 

* n, ^32, last line. 
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Ma'airl's criticism of Islam goes to the root of the matter. 
If he is right, there is an end of the divine authority on which 
the whole system rests: its laws and institutions be 
jndged on their merits and approved or rejected as the prin¬ 
ciples of a rational ethic require. From this standpoint its 
ascetic features (including the prohibition of wine) com- 
mended themselves to him. Although, by his own confession^ 
he was somewhat lax in regard to puhhc worship^, he assails 
only one—and that the most \Tilnerable—of the five ''piliais ” 
of Mohammedanism. The Hajj (pilgrimage to Mecc^} wus 
taken over by the Prophet from the pagan Arabs and in¬ 
corporated in Islam as a concession to national sentiment: 
all Moslem men and women are bound, *'if they can find a 
way/' to perform it at least once in their hves. Ma'arrf had 
a good excuse for neglecting this injunction, which in any 
case he would have disobeyed. Others might be impressed by 
the rehgious enthusiasm of the pilgrims; he saw in the ^ajj 
a relic of heathendom®^ a carnival of superstition and im¬ 
morality. 

(301) 

Fortune is (so strangely) allotted^ that rocks are visited {by 
pilgrims) and touched with hands and Hps, 

Like the Holy Rock [at Jerusalem) or the two Angles of 
howbeit aD of them are stones that once were kicked^. 

(3^^) 

Methinks, the metropolis (Mecca) is deserted and her a nts have 
departed from her villages®. 

And how oft did the companies (of pilgrinis) joamey by night 
towards Salah* and suffer great hardships in their journey! 

^ See No, 179. 

* Cf, 1. 391, I: Stay thy bitelltgenoe save thee from a heatheii'$ jaiimeir 
to visit Ayla Md toe land of NakhrC' Ay La Is the najuo of a ^oontaia 
between Mecca and Medina. 1 cannot find any mention of Nahhr: the 
mrne perhaps refer to Muntaltoar {Tdj^ V-Attk) m Muntafchtr 
(Yaqot), a place in the same district. 

* One of these is the santo-easteri] angle of the Ka^ba, cantaming the 
ceJebcated Black Stone; toe other may refer to the base of the northern 
^ whm lies a Stone which is sapposed to mark the scpolchre of Ismi-Q 
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Every year they used to come to the (holy) budding, that they 
might cast their foul deeds upon its back— 

Guests whom Allah entertained not with forgiveness, but with 
calamities He entertained them* 

Why should I travel to the stones of a temple in whose prednet 
cups of wiue are drank, 

And the earth of its water-courses, since they existed, hath ever 
been dehled by harlots?^ 

(Metre: Tawil.) (303 ) 

I see multitudes that hope the grace of their Lord to win 
By kissing a comer-stone and wearing a crucifix. 

But pardon me, O my God! At Mecca shall I throw on 
Amongst pi^;iims newly come the miment of one insane* 

And go down to water-pools along with some bne fellows 
Frtmi Yemen, who never cared to dig for tbemsdlves a well?* 

(304) 

Stay at home I No obligation 
I account the Piigrimage, 

Lady, on thy sex in virgin 
Youth nor yet in wedded age. 

Mecca's \alley breeds the worst of 
Miscreants, who never 
Fierceness to defend the weaker. 

Never dame with knightly zeal. 

Men of Shayba, temple-guardians. 

Standing there bemused with wine*^ 

Shove the pilgrim-folk in couples 
Through the gateway of the Shrine. 

\Mien the people throng around it. 

Leave to enter they refuse 
None that slips a piece of silver— 

Christian^ jostle in with Jews* 

* LwMm, n. 4id, 14. * the dress 

^ I. 12^, tost line, * €t t. 708, last tb«. 

* Ct m 223, 
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I>ady, c&jist thou do a kindness? 
Bless, then, having: power to bless. 
And if Giarity invite thee 
To a good act, answer " Yes ” i 

Oh, if dupes e er heeded wamiiig. 
Surely wouJdst thou recognise 
That I tear from specious falsehood 
Its invisible disguise, 

But no trust in their inventions \ 
Crafty were the plots they spun. 

But they rode the way to ruin 
And their race is wellnigh run. 

Though awhUe they galloped bravdy. 
They will soon give up the chase, 

For against eternal Justice 
Idle 'tis to run a race. 


Some there be with eyes unsleeping. 

Feigning in the darkness sleep: 

And their words belie their deep thoughts. 

And their thoughts in doubt sink deeph 

, ■ censures whatever seems to 

^ suf^isutious and irrational, TTius, to mention some 
sl^hter instances he condemns augmy® and behef in omens 
the custom of exclaiming "God be praised!" (af-Aamd) 

Ham owe their colour to nature, not to the sins of their pro- 
^ or, Conreming the legends which attribute extra* 
ordin^ length of life to certain patriarchs, heroes aS 
, remarks that those who reckoned the of 
such persons appear to have counted months as year? S 

* t . 70^ 2. ^ ^ 

* n. *9. 6 h^: 337 . a- 

AMandlungen mt part a' dai 

Kt»& al^u aH«nuiirftt dts Ah^ ^diim ^ *' ™ 

he ridJeales the leecnd of th* 
mysteneua waadeiw. al-Khidr who oobv«r»f -iti, \.r 

thooBht by i£D6lemji to be 5^ aJhl ^ ^ 

N.S, 
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his opinion, holy men never flew in air or walked on waters 
The words, "if thou wilt devote thy heart entirely to God. 
the beasts of prey will do thee no hurt* " immediately follow 
an exhortation to act according to reason and cannot be 
taken as evidence of bis belief in miracles; the context rather 
suggests that "the beasts of prey" are women of bad char¬ 
acter. He had nothing of the mystical spirit, and his allusions 
to $dflsn)—name which in his time covered much vaga¬ 
bondage and licence—are contemptuous. He gives the cor¬ 
rect derivation from $«/ (wool}: 

Sufis—their name bore nitniss to Reason that they are woolly 

sheep wth necks (hanging as though) broken®. 

He doubts whether their rapture is so religious as they 
pretend*, calls them "one of Satan's armies^" and accuses 
them of tiax'elling from land to land to fill their bellies and 
gratify their lusts*. This description, however, apphes only 
to the evU-docrs amongst them: “the God-fearing {5nff), 
when thou wouldst riv^ him, surpasses thee; he is Ulce the 
sun, whose radiance no defilement comes near, an d the full 
moon, which is too glorious to be affected by vituperation®," 
That a free-thinker should speak of mystics with admiration 
and respect will not surprise those who remember how often 
extremes meet. Free-thought and mysticism converge from 
opposite ades in order to strike at orthodoxy. 5fifis, who 
regard forms of creed and ritual as rdatively true and there¬ 
fore as obstacles to the attainment of essential truth, have 
something in common with zindiqs like Ma'arrl, who "ac¬ 
knowledge neither prophet nor sacred book*" nor any law 
that is not sanctioned by the inner light of reason. Both 
these wa}rs of thought are hostile to sectarianism and lead in 

' II. 3 S 6 , * I, 194r II- 

• II. S 4 i 4 - twt word* depict tiic eba^jctcrlstk attitude of S itHa 

when esj^Aged io mediffttion " or "r««o1lectiiiti." la ajiotlicr vene (t, 104, 
10; cf. II, IVI. IV) Ma'arrl, refeniag to the derivatioti franv fd/w fpurity] 
wtikh moirt favour, says TnoeklQgly that if they were really “ pore " 

the name would not have been idtcced to "Sdir." 

• t- 195 - I®' 54' 7- * 1' iv<. ir. 

• n. 384. 13-14: * * 95 , *4 I^o). t t. IO.), last line. 

■ nifdlatu ’i-GMu/rdn, Joumd oflAt Royal Afiatie Saeitlyt 190*. p. 9;. 
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practice to a large toleration which places Jews and Christians 
on t e s^e level with Moslems. Many poems in the Luzim 
express the view that " man's inhumanity to man " is fostered 
an ^ made fiercer by religion, while in others the poet protests 
^nst btgot^y^ pleads for religious equality, and declares 
tnat If men act rightly it does not matter what they believe. 


(305) 

Falsehood hath so corrupted all the world, 
he er deal as true friends they whom sects divide; 
But were not hate Man’s natural element. 
Churches and mosques had risen side by side*. 


(306) 

As I Uve, they that take refuge (with God) are safe from trouble 
whereas the fanatical hater was gripped (by his foe) and 
grappled with him. 

Therefore. O Quss (Christian bishop), sign an order to pay the fees 
of the kka{a> (Moslem preacher), and do thou. O Manasseh. 
fill the office of n4zir (warden) in our mosque*. 


(307) 

Was not the notary ashamed when his reputation was evil in the 
ears of men? 

Thy (Christian) deacon did not judge unjustly, nor was thy Tew 
covetous (corruptible). 


* ^2 4*^^ ^ ivjnf"*, II. 63. 7: 279, last line; 310. i-*, 

« <Mw«iaseI,) Mem to be 1IS«1 befe 

^punJ Chivtian ^ Jewish naffitee, without reJteteuce to 
Mwlems would a»oci»te the former with Qu$s ibn Sd'ida. the ceteLateri 
^ of Najrdo, by whow doqueuoe 

A2 ba, p^^od out t£t 

be vicewy of Syria by the Fitimid Coliphral- 
gave deep offence to the Moslm# of 
ed. Tomhen pcbtioa he was anestod and heavily fiaisd (I bnu ‘I-Athlr. 

Lan^ t -h duties of nd^ir are explainiid by 

Lane w his Afodtrn SgypUanf (LoodoD, iSyrj, vol. 1 . p. toz. ^ 
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In my opinion, the {Chrisfian) priest is better for thee than a 
Moslem who preaches in the congregationaJ mosque** 

{308) 

Ye wronged others, and they in turn were made to prevail against 
yon: the best of men pronounce mankind to be wrong-doers. 
Ye treated the metropolitan of the Christians with mdignity* 
though he was revered by the followers of Mary's son; 

And yet your owti Prophet said to you, "\*nien he that is 
honoured by his people comes (amongst you)^ show him 
honour r* 

Therefore, let not your khalib return with raoconr when, be meets 
them (the Christians) and they withhold from him his due 
meed of respect*. 

(309) 

II a man refrain from injuring me, then may {divdne) bounty and 
mercy bless him as long as he lives ] 

Let him read the B<»k oi Moses, if be will, or let him^ if he Ukes^ 
conceive in his heart devotion to Isaiah^* 

After w^hat Tve have seen of Ma'arri's viev^ on the subject 
of religion it is evident that he wotild not be described accu¬ 
rately by any designation which connotes belief in a divine 
Word revealed through prophecy or in a religious code de¬ 
riving its authority from tradition. His whole creed rnight 
be expressed in some such formula as "God, the Creator, is 
One: fear and obey Him*." The nearest Arabic eqm\^ent 
to "deist** is zindiq: but this term is opprobrious and com¬ 
monly assodated with immorality, being applied by Moslems 
not only to deists, atheists, pantheists^ and persons sus¬ 
pected of holding Zoroastrian or Manichaeaii doctrines, but 
also to all sorts of antinomian heretics. The poet brands 
with the name ziftdiq religious impostors whose tenets he 

] ir. 93, 5. Rather than aEow thfr pMt to say that a bad MDslem is 
inferior to a gwjd Christaiifl, the coamuiuitator would have uf believe that 
in this the word doei nut fli^nify "prirat/' but "‘sceklivg the 

means of bvelihood I 

■ 11. ^07, 12. • It. ^30, last line. 

* Ci. I. ^13, 7-S; tl. ^ 1 , t6: 12 ^, 12. 
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considers false and irrational*- Some of this cIasS“possibly 
Camiathians— are addressed in the following lines. 

(310) 

Ye cast the creeds behind^ 

Tho^ nowhere do ye find 

In Wisdom they should be rejected and dismissed 
Obedience ye refuse 

The Moslem judge, the Jews' * 

Eabbip the Christie bishop^ and the Magian priest. 

Let yMr law be in tum 
Offered to them spurn. 

All will cry, '"Nay; we don't deshe it in the Jeast^" 

His ovTO religion is founded on the authority of reason 
and fidfiUed by the practice of virtue. Not a sanctified law, 
but an enlightened mind, distinguishes good from evil* 
“Serve God alone, without reference to His servants (crea¬ 
tures); for the law (of religion) makes us slaves, while (the 
use of) lo^cal judgment makes us free®," True religion con¬ 
sists in righteousness together with justice and charity to 
all meu^* 

The Oiie religfoa is that thou be just 
To all—and what religion owneth he 
That scorns due right?* 

( 311 ) 

Thy understanding's minror shows thee evil*. 

If there thou seest aught thy conscience owns not. 

* u. t X. 30^^ 

■ I, 326, 13: 

* Religioii is aJsci dii-Eded as volqataiy shuidoEmieqt of 

wbOst one ia boalthy and capable of cnjoyitig rbetn" (i, 361. jwnlL): as 
^"sincerity combuifll witb imiooeace" (i. 438, 7};^ ajjd as and 

gAntlenesa^' (ir in, 6 }. 

• No. 274, Ct. U- diriic £4 unjiustly goin^ eatail^ nwa 

ponish m ant (bansaftcr) tban a ucglKtad or oravor' 

• Cf. No. u. 
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The splendidest of all thy deeds is that one 
By doing which thou mean'st to take a right couise; 

And best of all thy words, "To God the glory. 

Like Socrates and the Greeks generally, he takes morality 
to be "rather a concern of the head than of the heart,” The 
wickedness of human nattire is repeatedly described as 
"ignorance” and '‘folly,” There are two kinds of ignorance, 
he says, which bring men to perdition: one of these is con¬ 
stitutional, the other they leam from their preceptors*. 
Virtue is the fruit of knowledge; the understanding, not the 
will, controls and corrects the impulses of the flesh®. In 
accordance with the view that evil needs only to be known 
in order to be shunned, the poet teaches moral truth by 
exposing the universal falsehood of mankind for the sake of 
the few who will Usten to reason and let themselves be guided 
by it*. As we have seen, bis ideal of virtue demands world- 
flight* but on the other band his ethical doctrine inculcates 
” as the highest and holiest duty a conscientious fulfilment of 
one's obligations.. .towards all living beings*." 

(Metre: Sosff.) ( 3 ^^ ) 

Virtue is neither a fast consuming those who it keep, 

Nor any office of prayer nor rough fleece wrapped on the limbs. 
‘Tis nothing but to renounce and throw all evil away 
And sweep the breast dear and dean of malice, envy, and spite, 
Whate'er the lion profess, no true abstainer is he. 

So long as wild beasts and tame fear lest their necks may be broke^, 

(Metre: Tsicti.} ( 3^3) 

What I SGCst thou not that vice in man’s nature Is Inborn, 

But virtue a new unheircd possession which minds acquire? 

My h^rt hath been wrung to watch some morning a savage boor 
Belabouring bis ass with blows—he takes on his head a sin. 

’ I. 3 if, 15. * u, aj6, 7 - 3 . * Sw Xos. 206 and 207. 

‘ i. 229, 6-B. * P. 12 j and bdl. 

* Vqo Kmnicr^ Pkilcs. Gidicki^ d£i Y-'XM, p. 38, I liive left out 
the Ttfoida "with cqnaJ warmth and which tq mt iU-auLied 

to describe the general charafter of pbiUo^uopy, 

T Limkm, U 285^ iJ- 
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The tired beast beyond its strength he burdens^ and if it 
He sets on it with his lash, whilst stubboraiy it enduies— 

Until it grows like unto a whoremonger, one nnwedt 
On whom faUs the penalty of scourging, and not by halves^. 
Weals rise on its back and fianks, the visible marks of woe; 

Oh, pardon a helpless brute too feeble to plod along] 

A Maker have we: the mind, undoubtingp conlesses Hkn 
Eternal—then what avails this birth of a latter day?* 

And grant that you mb and rub the fire-stick of Right in vain* 
Still less from those sticks of Wrong can ever you coas a spark. 
It gladdens me not, that I inflict on a fellow-man 
Injustice, and live in ease and opulence all the while^. 

(Metre: Biisf?.) ^ ^ 

Virtue is like unto twigs of sodden with rain: 

The shepherd sets them alight^—they crackle, blazCp and expire; 
Vice like a fire of tough gkidd wood kindled at night: 

A long while passes, and still its coals keep smouldering on. 

I charge thee, draw not a svford for bloodshed: deem it enow 
That here the slanghterous blade of Time is ever unsheathed. 

A rumour ran in the world—I know it not as a fact— 

That certain men have reviled the One Upholder of all. 

What 1 laud a ma n ^ tho" bis mind was turned not once in his days 
To noble haviour, and leave the Lord of good without laud!* 

If in some pas^ges Ma^arri allows that good works may 
earn the ikawdb (recompense from God)*, his rational and 
philosophical judgment rejects a quid pro quo morality and 
declares thatp as virtue is commonly its own reward in this 
world, it ought to be practised "because "tis best and 
fairest*," without expectation of favours to come. 

^ -An unmarried man who commits adultery is punished by the iniiictioa 
Qne baciired stripes, U he be Iree; but if he be a ^ve, the nuifibcr of 
stripes is minced by half. 

* Apparently the poet refm to the vaaitj- of human life and acdon- 

* [. 241, 4. • 1. 270, pemilt. 

* 39 . b; 1; 437. 7 - 

* Ko. 254. Gh !- 434, 7: “Seek what is good anil practise it for the 

ol its excellence, and do not judge that the Lord will requite thee for it." 
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{31s) 

O sons of Eve, refrain from lying boasbl 
Ye have no honour with the Lord of Hosts. 

'Twas not 3?our wickedness caused drought and bane, 

Nor did your true repentance bring you rainL 

(Metro: Taii>U.) (3^®) 

When, having bestowed a boon, thou meet'st with ingratitude. 
Repine not, for He who keeps His word gives thee recompense*. 
'Twere pity a gentleman should only do right in fear 
Of public disgrace, if m en report bim a wrong-doer. 

The good that thou dost, oh, far away from it put reward 
Expected or certain gain, as though thou wen huckstering!* 

(Metre; Tnte^.) (31?) 

Ay, oft-times a man hath been asleep to his doom, until 
Death came of a sudden to him, and he drovvsing, half-awake. 
Whenever thou doest good, impute it with single mind 
To Allah, and spum the tongues desirous of praising thee. 
Misfortune although it be to live in this world of ours, 
Consolement thou find'st in acts of virtue and charity*, 

(31S) 

Forbidden is thy baser self to quit 
* The body ere evil thou with good repay*. 

For God's, not men's sake give thy ^neht. 

And from their eyes brush drow*siness away*. 

^ L 319, 6. Cf. II. 233, Ptayere for rain cannot alter Uw? enurae 

of Pate fm ii-iz). 

■ Cf. Ur 15: 

■"Be thou in purpose and deed a bci^isjctor nl men, 

AJthougli they pay not Again tike debt of kiodne&s to thee.** 

» i. 3IZ, S- * II. J41, (4, 

^ Cf,, however, 1. 423, 2: Repel evil, when it comei. with evij, And be 
htunble. for thoa art only a man"; and «, 37S, i : "Do not repay iJvil with 
good, and if in any matter t £aiJ to keep faith with titee, then do thou 
break faith with me.^^ 

K LuntfA, H, 34Xp z. 
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Ma'arri especially enjoins forbearance, compasaon, and 
kindness. A man should be lenient to others, but severe to 
bimselP. "Charity is the best of thy beliefs; be not heedless 
thereof, and thou mayst pray fadng the Ka'ba {as Moslems 
do) or after the fashion of Zoroastrians*." "How b it that 
the rich do not share their abundance with the poor?*" The 
ways of true generosity are unknown to those who grudge 
their fellow^creatures what they bestow on their near rela¬ 
tives*, Injustice to the weak and helpless exdtes hb indig¬ 
nation : he pities old men neglected by their sons®, and pleads 
for humane treatment of slaves*; but he Is most deeply 
touched—thb is an Indian trait—by wrong done to animab, 
birds, and insects ^ 

(319) 

How far her dead should Earth have care* 

When in the moment of despair 
Men cast away their not yet dead 
Uncared for and uncomfoited? 

If God please^ when the burst tombs quake, 

He'd punish them for what they did and spake®. 

Not only does he abhor cruelty to animals in the rnwlem 
sense of the phrase®, but he would protect them^ if he could, 
from all itijuiies which human selfishness causes them to 
suffer. 

(Metre: Barff) ( ) 

Iniquity is innate; kinswanien taken in wani 

Are wronged, and benefits hid, and scales to short measure run. 

The thoroughbred horse is lashed, the camel eaten, the a^ 

A heavy burden must bear, tho’ scant the flesh on his bones^^* 

' I- 360, 13. Cf, I, 59, deserving of laercy Ln the end are they 

that ^ow mercy in the beginning^/' 

* ti' 3 *^, 4. * 1. 61, 8. * I. 63, a; 338, li. 

* “■ 3 - 3-4; 4 V 7 . penult. 

* 1' 3 A ^4-15; H. 31, J: 379, 6. 

^ Sec p. 138, tttpfa. The put wooders that men stimld weep for the 
death ol a chUd. while every <1*^ they slaughter animaia er set traps foe 
them pi. 348, 

* II. 74. I*- * See No, 3 * 3 , “ h, * 8 , penult. 
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(321) 

Equal are a kind mother who gave food to a child in his cradle 
and a dove that fed her chick* 

Neva:, then, hasten knife in hand to destroy a young bird that 
hopped about in its dwelling-places^. 

( 323 ) 

Give a drink of water as alms to the birds which go forth at 
momidg, and deem that they have a better right than men 
(to thy charity). 

For their race brings not ham upon thee in any wise, when thon 
feaiest it from thine own race*. 

(323) 

To let go from my hand a flea that I have caught is a kinder act 
than to bestow a dirhem on a man in need. 

There is no difference between the black earless creature which I 
release and the Black Prince of Kinda who bound the tiara 
(on his head)^. 

Both of them take precaution (against death) i and life is d^j: to 
it (the flea), and it passionately desires the means of living 

The poet speculates conGeming the likelihood of a future 
existence in which innocent animus will enjoy the happiness 
denied them in this world*. Tw^o of the Luz^miyyM are ad¬ 
dressed to birds—the ring-dove and the cock*—and another 
to the wolfp who ""if he were conscious of his bloodguiltmess, 
would rather have remained unborn^."' 

As I have shown above, Ma'arri put no trust in blood and 
iron as a cure for the woes of humanity*. War to his mind 
is immoral, irrational and futile*—for are not the living even 

* r. 209, penult CL i. 213, 11, 105, 1-4. 

* It. 25, penult. 

■ Al-JapWii (ij. "the bl^k one'*) was a brnthex of ^liritbK the king of 
KiDda wbo fcD io bftttle agamst Mundtiir of iika hi ji.d. 519, See Sir 
Cb^es jJraiaii* Poetry, p, 104 Ml 

* I. 2l3. 9- 

* t. 261^ penult and foil; it 25S, line and fall. 

* It. 383, 4 aiad II. 357. 6. ^ ti. 284* 12* * See p loj. 

* luxam , I. 103* 5; 151, S; n. 151, 9. 
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as the dead?—and he wisihes that it were physically im¬ 
possible^. 


(324) 


(Metre: ram?.) 


Reflectio^ perceives that light was broaght in the aniverse 
To being: the eternal stuff of Time is its pitchy dark* 

The empire for which your swords ye brandish, I say to you. 
Desire it no more"": of men the miserablest are kings. 

And lo, every eventide the sun's horizontal beams 
Announce to discerning folk his setting is ne^ at hand®. 


(3^5) 


(Metre: 


The houses are plastered spick and span, wMe the tomb^ decay^ 
Albeit nor gate nor guard can fend off the stroke unseen. 

They say that Islam shall be erased, even as of old 
The laith Unitarian went forward and Persia fell: 

But hap whatsoever may, yet Ahah deceaseth not. 

And men cull in day^ to come the fruitage of that they plant. 
Methinks, in the last of life is w^ormwood that made thee then 
Forget what thou once wast fed withal by the humming bees. 
Aloof from the yellow sun lodge him that the daybeams scorch, 
And bid nigh the ruddy flame when icily breathes the night. 

O king, sure in Hell"s hot fire shall bum he that calls a folk 
To prayer the while their blood dyes crimson hb scimitar. 

In Ramla, the dust-de&led, are striplings and grey-haired men 
Sore-stricken with miseries because of the crime thou wreught'st^. 

His view's on education are C43nservative and almost pa¬ 
triarchal- 

""Beat thy son and lead him into a right way of action, and 
do not say,' He is a child not yet grown up." A crack on the head 
is often beneficial: consider how good it is for the reed-pen to 
have its head split 

* I- 6ip 7: Wodld that thfl desert, hans waterless du evtry were 
a cutter-off oE wai I 

* Cf. No, 124, filth couplet. The world by nature, and all the 

good m it !5 derivied from the light of reason. 

■ n. 144, n, 

* n. 7* 8^ * n. 305, 4; cf. 1. 400, 4. 
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( 3z6) 

Teach your girls to ply the loom and spindlOp 
Reading and writing — leave it to their brothers E 
A maid's prayer giving unto God the glory 
Will serve instead of Yunus and Eari'a^. 

Well may she blush to sit before the curtain, 

Whene'er the singing-women sing behind it*. 

(337) 

Do not think thy fair ones worthy of praise if they are fouiid 
with hands that can form lines of writing. 

For it better becomes them to carr^'' spindles than reeds made 
into pens. 

Girls are arrows: if they get acquainted with a book of grainmar, 
they return envenomed with mischief. 

They leave the virtuous man mfatuated, though they came [to 
him) as pupils, that he might guide them. 

And if they go to consult the astrologer, they do not draw back 
from error. 

Let them leam to read (the Koran) from an old crone-^ne of 
those who open toothless mouths. 

Glorifying the Lord every night and praying in the morning, ever 
abstaining from sin. 

When young women speak well enough to explain what they 
me^, they are not to be blamed for mispronunciation^ 

Such maxims, though widely current, must have been 
deemed reactionary by many ivho read the Luzum before the 
death of its author or soon afterwards** They are based, no 
doubt, on the general Moslem view' that the female sex is 
"deficient in intelligence and religion/" Ma'arrf's ideal of 
womanhood b the modest, hard-working, home-keeping wife, 

^ *^Y4nu5 and refer to twc> ebaptera of the Koran, mi. the 

Siira Qt Yiinus or joiLali (cb. roj and the Sdia of Eaxi'a fch. 5), wMdi 
ia 30 called ham the initial word, (immunity). 1 am iodebted to 

Bdr Kreokow tor cxplainlag this allusion. 

> Z-Ufilm, 1 . 6a> 13. 

• t, 1^. 2. 

* See CoMzflier's ai±tde= on MosJeoi Edncatioa in the En^ycL 0/ uligicm 
Md tfhics^ vot V* p. 204. 
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wbo honours and obeys her hi:sband»: she is "thy first 
Paradise*" 

( 328 ) 

(Metre: Mutmrih. Scheme: 

A lady wife, praj^ng God to help her to guard 

Her husband, 'tis she from shame hath guarded him well. 

Up and about early, she betaketh hor^ l f 

To spin with cotton or sew with needle and 

All evil she puts away, afar from her thoughts. 

And meets with good in her putting evil afar®. 

The practical moral excellence at which he aims i& the 
result of light knowledge' and right knowledge cannot be 
gained by means of a liberal education. On the contrary, 
"people everywhere are called to embrace false doctrines by 
a party of udabd* " i.e. men of letters and culture. JReason 
is the guide to virtue, and asceticism is the road He scorns 
the argument from antiquity. 

Allege not, when thou work'st a deed of shame, 

The scoundrel's plea, “ My lorbeare did the same."* 
Ma'arrfhas faeendubbed "aprecunsorof Omar Khayyam*," 
an unfortunate and misleading phrase which can only be 
defended by the plea that FitzGerald does not give a true 
picture of the Persian astronomer^. Omar, certainly, was a 
pessimist and sceptic, but (according to FitaGerald) he had 
also a marked vein of hedonism and mysticism, of which no 
vestige is to be found in the Lusutntyydi, M. Salmon speaks 
of les ^Ipges qu Al-Ma*arn, habitud h des fr^quentations 
de buveurs, prodigue & la liqueur vermeDle®"; these, how- 
ewr, are quite imaginary, for he always refers to wine- 
diinking with reprobation*. Granted that Omar may have 

^ «- 356. 1* foH.; 11, sj, 4-5; ,jiS, 7 foU. * i, 356^ 12. 

* 1.156.5, * 1.45, e. * n. es, 4. 

* G, SalDion, Lf aveuglt (Pam. *9^54}, 

^ ^ S« cm point my Introdactjciii to Fit2GiinUd''5 Rubd^iydl ttfOmar 
Khayydm (London, p, 7 Jdl, 

* Salmon^ sp. p. 40. 

* Sfts pp, 167-S, iupra. By inserting a -^not^ which does not occur in 
the ocn,ginal, Salmon (p. 66) makes Ma'anl cooimczidp instead at cou- 
de^nicg. the licence given by the Pentatenth, 
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been more like Ma'ani than we should suppose from the 
English representation of him, trustworthy evidence con¬ 
cerning his character is too slight to allow the two poets to 
be compared. AU we can say is that their phUosophies of life 
have some features in common, and that several passages in 
the LuzHtn at once call to mind weU-known "Omarian" 
Stanzas, for example; 

(339) 

God moulded me of water (seed), and lo, like water I tun by 
measure according as I was set to run. 

1 was created for the divine purpose without knowing the realities 
thereof, and would that I were absolved from the reckoniug 
with Godl 

I see the apparition of a curtain which Destiny preKjrdained, 
whence I came forth for a little and then was hidden in dark¬ 
ness^. 

Ma'arrf, too, strikes from the calendar 
" Unborn To-morrow and dead Yesterday," 

but not in the sense of carpe diem: for when he says, 

“ Lay your hands tKfw to that in whidi we are engaged, and 
leave alone To-momow, for it b not yet come, and Yesterday, for 
it is past*," 

he warns us that to live i%hteously is a present and urgent 
duty. His pessimism is no mood of melancholy retrospect, 
it is the cry of a man in pain who feels himself driven along 
ruthlessly, "like victims with baiters on their necks*.’’ 

(330) 

We were created for some end unclear; we Uve a little while, then 
destruction o'erlahes us. 

We are like foodlcss horses, ever champiDg their bits in wrath, f<^ 
their side-teeth are bloody with champing*. 

» /.wfuji*. 1, r6o, 9. 

* L 353. *7: 

» 1. 156, 2; H, 266. j. • II. 142, 3. 
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^tho^h, as an ascetic, he must confess and pieach the 
vatu y o fame^, he alludes to his literaiy reputation and 
anticipates that it wiU outlast him. 


(331) 

Well-pleased awhile I gathered fore, tij] Time 
Filled me with rage and memoty I did 
Whatever I indite in prose or rtiyme. 

The plagiarists are on my phrases* track*. 


(332) 

hfan s harmony, composed of discords four. 

To Seven of diverse influence is made o'er*! 
Read thou my poesy, when earth shall bind me 
For lo, I leave it as an heir behind me*. 


■ passage he teUs how he was dreamed of-^^d 

in the dreamer s vision he was a great Idng. his head crowned 
with a tiara of gold. ** I said, interpreting it, ‘Gold IdhaJtab] 
IS a sign of my decease {dhohdU), and the tiara signifies my 
renown when I shad be dust.'*" ^ 


‘ i‘ «/5, a. 

* four cIsTDfluts a^d. Hi* sovru 

* Lutiim, n. 9S, II. 


* n. 75 , tart lina. 
ptanets, 

* w. 38, 5-7. 
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APPENDIX 

CONTAINING THE ARABIC TEXT OF THE PIECES 
TRANSLATED ABOVE 


ABBREVIATIONS 


B Th& Bombajr ediHoii of the {a^h. It is based on a manu¬ 
script dati^ AM. was tracscnbed for the ^aiflte prince, 

Abd Zakariy^'£ ibn Abt I|^. 

C The Cairo edltioR derived froin a manuscript dated am. 633 . 

L A copy, made for Von Kremer, of the Cairo MS. wbicb is the fioutce of 
the Bombay tditJon, It is now in the British Museum (Or. jl6o, 
Ko. EC50 in Rien^s snpplemeutaiy CataJegue). Veu Kremer refers to 
it as Cod, K dr Dtidichin Morg. Gts^Hschaft, 3S, ^ot, note 

O A luannscript In the Bodlrian Library (Ra 1193 in Uri's Catalo^e). 
Though it is c^elessly writtim, itg origiciaJ (dated a,h. 517J is more 
than a century older than the uodices used by the Oriental editors, 

S The Mrtxacts from the Lumm which were published by Von Krimier in 
the Sit^jtg^rtihU d. Kais. dkitd* m Wim, vol, 117 
Z The tCDCts with German tFanslation published by Von Kmuicr in the 
Z^iUpkrift d. Diuis^Am Afevg. Gtstilscfuffi, vob. ^9, jq* 31 and 


The following text Is that of C, collated throughodt with 
BSZ and also, for the greater part, with LO. I have recorded 
nearly all the variants; it will he seen that these are few 
and as a rule unimportaiit. References showing where each 
extract occurs in C will be found under the Rngli^ trans¬ 
lations. 

{!) 

VJtkft ,JiL£a jjtf ^1 ^ a- t* cLJI 

^1 fAa lJL&j 

L^Un^l ,:i,—jJ 

^ I, S rfF ^ ^ ^ 


* * 

^ 4JJI a 


* 

LjjU L^li» ^1 


r ^ 

r, Z 30W 44- t- C k . m Umo does not produce events m the 

■Eame way lia a cuiTycoDib bungs out dust. 
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n] 


fU^I ^ ieU C)U iJtJj 

4^^ O’ vy » *;lj jiJ J^ 4>i g jyg 


is) 


^i>ii Oij** gjji ^u>l 

^1, ^ igu JU * j^l4. ^ W Jfc 

4,^, 

U) 

vjilj uii^ y;^ , 

ChW ^ Ly « Jjjjl OUUJf ,JL* Ly 

C^Ij ♦ jcUii vlP’ i^Ust J.iy) 

u i;*; 0 

^ ^ ^ jiii: ^1 * ^ ajTiLijj ^ ^ 

<5) 

jWVI A~i Ojtj^j * j5b jl-Jl iXitj 

( 6 ) 

^ o- vi-»i * rjJLj iij^ I^'u 

v-s^-«»-i L^ Uj .3^ * Lie-J J^ 

4‘^i ,^1 lui jU^ * 


i.. 

4- ■*" BL T O ^ 


51. %. 


Oj* 


6. Z JO, 
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ir) 

4^ Jjjb O' 

JJl Uljj l>jWl * j •'^3 

(S) 

Lkij jt-kii UtJ » ^<>01 

*f^'j lSj *P’j iJj o-y * i-As* O-* J^'j 

c>* l<pl W^ * U>L-. « ■ *JLL^ L.J 

^ii A |jii^1 L^ il l jj 

jl j" ^ 1I3I * ^1 1 ji* 

^"iCjj kSo^ ^ i^j * b^ lS^^^ oicUJi 1^ ut^i 

5 *^ 4 f ^ -■ ■# ^ 

i fi > *1 u ^ ■•- 4 j »«■ i (^jmxJI ^-p**3 

1 

" »* 1 |S * tJ J- t J # ' 

Cn* ^ *^i3 * ^y ipi** t US^ 

1^.^ je-" ^ ijf—b Jli- Jjfi u* * LJ*^* 'i*'3e- 

^ :» a A i * . ^^1 « iy>-i teijJl c>Jl^ 

^*>3 1 ‘ j l^alj L»|J» ^ liljLri lSt*' 

i''i I , £ ' *' * 'f •^^-* 

*- 9 >- OV <>i*j 

\Mty^ Jlj U * ^1 iUil a^S Ij^LLJj 

'“■**>•* j3^ 'V 0«^3 * Oy-j^L>0>»tJ 0 

u;^ ix^ jx- * ^ o^Ui Cy^ ji* 3 t 

'-iP' -T-ti '=j> Oi 

u^^Ji ^jjj i**»j 3 t ^1 ii(j 


7. I BCLO L« 4^, f O BLO Li*, 

8' * O OjljJtL 
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j ^ j ^ 

i>* *LJf U* 

^1 ,iLj (^ijl jlJj 

‘-e*- jJ .z»i» 

■F 

n ^Jj 

V, >uOl JLi yj 

L-,-? SU<* 

jr ' 4 i 4 ^ ,#4 

- V 

■# ■■* j _ 

i»-^< 

U-* J^jJi 

^ u: -,,it jjj 

^ , 4 - j 

“r”^ ^ ‘Wi O-^ V jri 


^I) 

* tr'j Oj iieiiJI Jil» Lj' 

* Ajpj.* ,**j 

* C.U^ 

* ^ J4*^* 

* ^ IJLi c 

* ^1^1 -r- 

* I j 4 rf 4 ^ 

* ojLpj yj *z—ji 

* US^>f J*-^J OUSljJJ ^Ji^J 

*■ 'ifS* J^ * ZJtXi I , 

* f ULjt -- .-h^ * t l^^dii < 

12) 

* kl>^J 'T'wAJI *tf*B ^4)1 (Jfjl 

* W 4 U^-ii >c*j 


* ' ji 


{ 13 ) 


'*** ’iJj U 

j ^ ijt ^ v5«^ k>* 


tt. t BC 


r4—a 
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(14) 

Jjj * ^ ^ 4 jJ! 

^ ^ ji? W"®*# *• t* >l i,l>^ ^ 

<>-* 4 -«L«I « 1^1 «-lI^ JJSjJI ,J»?y' 


J e i. J * ^ j ^ 

J V t 


{15) 

-»W^i 0 -* ob * o* ^ "'ll ^ CH 

hHJ ♦ jW t ^ ^ ■■ «\ >lj 

*H "iJl-i. U^tj dj 

bli»l >3* 0>^ *e* ★ ^ jJ ij.jiiiil 

wHs«* ■'W “ ^ CHj J i i ^ l Lf^* ^ 

VU Uj ugu. iijf ^JS^ * -Mi jLU Jlj u 

n j * >«l ^ ^ ij ^ ^ Z ^ 

cJll « jUaii Cf-t W jb^l -ll^ 


A •>■ *t i - 

j^h *>-^> 


(16) 


j'* 


-rt >WLs-i « iiU-^ 


^3 


* i J f r W* 


tr* Oj*-y 

b * j^J 
^b * •)*> jgi^t ^ jj u 

^ ^ L* 3 j JILtJs U*iL&j A 

C«* c ~ g^W > t 3 b • JU 2 * ^-- ^ f ■ ijy. 


Mr f i 


.r*^ >>4-> j*-y> >>j * *jl-tk; 41^. ^ u-UJ) ^ 


14. r O \y^Lm^ I^L 


15. 1 L Ln maj^, 
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Uj U Ji*jt 

«Jt- ^ L 

liji Jj>w 
^ UJls 

jy Jwi 
Ui Ji. 

o^ o- 

C>tA*Vl u* Jlj l-j 

ijipi iji 


^I 7 ) 

* jjl *>. jlIji iLpt y 

* iji yj 

[IS) 

* IJ^J flii 

« U£:« JUjJi iijt^U 
19) 

1 ' » i •( j 

* *^ * ^ 1 '-Wl 

* jw>ji iLuil jii' 

, 1 s. ri t ^ Hi^f 

* I *• ■* * - It ■^- j^l 

* Ji. »j^ ^ ^ 

» jjli ^ ^1 ^Jaj a 

* yrfjli v- itfc J lj ^ 

« C*lj a^.i. ';^l Jl--h Uj 


— * J 


{ 20 ] 




^ if m jXo i*uL* « 

( 21 ) 

^J^f' »>-• * l-rtJ ^L1 ^J^l uJlSs 

J'j *UJ!j o-4-i>fj * Mj ijJ-p oa-iii 


~ i>- * JLLj v!^^i Jji 

19 . »C*£SUJ. to iBLO^^ls*. 31, rC^jfjJl. 
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( 22 ) 

Jf" ^ ^ mJ ji 

aj J' ^Vl • V ^>*J 

r * 1 ^ Ji H tv ^ ■ j j 

Lo>^ 4j 4 ijLki- «>l^l ^ 


. i 


tU»e«^l :_]l ^1 ^Pt ur* ^ 


{ 23 ) 

J#' il-P- Jf-X S^ ^ 

WJUkJI ^ lll> * J>rfiij LT*^ 

U!> ♦ pl" ^ 

^ v ‘*^ J ** "ifi * '-♦-<' *(J^ ^ 

t* 1^1 \J-^3 ^ ^ C>^pk^l l>* 

( 24 ) 


* tr*-” LitU,-*^ • T j 

,tiyU-LJ 



Jl j)}J^i 4 

*WJb LJ>^b ^ ■ ^i^ iJlj tfmtjillj j^l^ i . i ■ h > J l J^LyJU' 
ll«_]|^ i jC Al t^ wXj'^b ^ T *. ?; Itj jUHj ^ 1 * Jt^ e 

^ ^ fc 1 1 JJlJ^ i a i i ^Lp ^ A j * 

iUjjt -Jl ^ ^ * * . JU ! 


-*f i 

,. •' v»--"-! U-; 


^U-^b *5l .y^ —-—•' \J-* ^3 J»]f£j\ Jkijj 

,uii;i ^., :. ^ ; II MjaV * Ji>i V-4i-U i»^^b 
iLji u-i-*! j>i M j * ij i i vu. 44iji ,j^ I 


*3- r O J*yI ^ . 
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O' J ? * ..^-^Ji ^^JJLc ^ 

jV®^' 0 A^^ 

'vl*e^ C 4 l-<j ^ — * t » i t l ol^ OeJ' 

lAo<ia» ^ij ^ ,^( L-»jj iT < iA.p Lj 

ll«JiA. ,ja)l aBil ^ Ui-e-^ ^j'^t I * 

* ‘ j y j1 O^At^ o' 

'»*“ J^4^J * I pt ^ lit i S r^jr ^JJ 

lj-*3 ♦ ’^"nS-’^ o' 

Vlji> C^l LrJ ^J^ j)Lj> « ^>ei^tl* ^ 1 , ^ 

L/I& j*-r v>A^' yy jLL3 >j. ,XJiJ 

y**| jljj' Ul^ Jjjl * ^ v'<^' 

y,AAt^^i J»Mt ji « o-» i-Bj 

Os®" 0^1 ^ Oeiyf 0 


(26) 


« I 


j> 4 i ^ ^1 

i-j * U-^ Ji 

j^i"j o^' Js^ij * \s*y* .^t:^ 

>>iJ' JXi t ^; B>^. rt i « »iJLJ Ui uif 

jjUji J-aiT 4 *^ o^Ui Ijbj 

J>S^’ “ib jVfoJI ,J««5 Uj * jtHj 0 


st4. tiO|_y_J. IV n 

95. I BCL v£^. BCL C^I. T BCL s£jkNJ. 
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(27) 

Ols ♦ U (i1 

« Uj»9 (jJL* UlejJtj U«jU^ 

v'-LiJi ♦ uki aij)l 

(28) 

*4,* *,, ***',* I ' 4»-e 

4jjUl ^^^1 ^ ^ J* ^ 

*J^L£-i.j ^jL.^ « ,4ji 4 jij 

--5jUy-i .UwJb C-Vj ^%il ilj^ 

(29) 

*-'*e*<J J>t j>*< * Jirf S* Ijll '^•i 

^ JiJ^ J 

OJLi JXjj - .^■^. ■ ^ »r *Bjln7-t "jJ ^ #1 h 

(30J 

^ "ill I ? » u;ii jjj 

^U-» g . li‘ .0 >1 ^ .IL^J ^ 1^ Ul j^ 

ilt J^1 ^ JlX*U t^ji U 1.^ 

^ I * J 1^11 ^ - * -^ ' ^ ^ * 

* Sjj«i jJU^ ^ jLj;JU> a 

^u iTjJtf ^ ^ l^j JJLi? 3 ; ,i ^1 

jaU; U W !>• j)j3j « y^L& ti^3L»1 yli t ; ^ Iji 

^aIj ^ ^ IJu^ jbil 

29 , I BCL 30 L ^ BL 
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( 31 ) 

^ «. t^iji ^ uirjkJi istj 


(32) 

r • ^ We^jJ ♦ C«*A— ^Ld U3^ jAjJI 

j ^ ^ j-4 * ^ j t 0-^ # #J 

dS jijm^ jit^ ^1^1 * ylWW *ljj tPj' 


uL lit JijAi JyUi 

ui; ^ j^ 

^ it dP #* 

OL? (>^I le* 


( 33 ) 

* wiij o^ J^ 

* «£j>^' 131 

* i ij F .1 ^ tf 

» A^j O^ UjWM iJiji 

* JWlj jt1>iTW O'j 


( 34 ) 

\yf\t^ ajuu^ TMS 

t^Cfc ^ 1 ^ - 5 ) * LkiuJ-i c>^ 01 j>i 

lU* * (j.^1 ^ UijJ Ci^l jJ 

k>* Jl^l >rii/^ * **jl—^ ® 

* » ♦ 

klM >*j ^ o' i^‘' '' '»f * " i>-*J 


14 

J4. ( 
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2 


( 35 ) 


1^1 UIm ^ » ^u> c-^i oI *iv- Lf^ 

v!/^' Lff* nJLItj CJj^l 


jJt 4jri3 Ui * Lk^ IjJfcJjUJ 


(36) 


jli !>• u# * oij ijtjj i^\£> 1^1 (Set'S I o' 

iCjyi ^ il^yi o— i'tii L.J 

UUL^ UJCSs « U*^ ^ 

( 37 ) 

J*' V***• " O^ * * tSj't b m o'*^ Q::* * ^ 'j/—j 

t ’ 

^U» (jjt *; ^^1 * ijLi *^j5t ,'y^ Uj 

Lallil 4 l ^ 1*^1 L^Jlj 

(-13, i;^j Ui !i1 jjj * ^ ll ^1^*^) ^ 

(^ ^jlij * fjlj U^ (5-^^ O- 


2 ^ 




( 38 ) 


Os*i^* « Lklc^ >'5lJuT o—» O 


lUl 


4 j- 


o>-jWi 


• f ' » 

VJ-6 


J #-r * ^I J— 

w^ iJf ^Ih.^ ^ 


* o* Ii1 
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Hj 


f 39) 

^U. 1^1 » JV o’* 

iiiji 0 -P 5 ♦ a^i >ji 

if _ i- j 

1><-U « (jAfc-. ^^1 ^ Cjj-*- >13 


^Vi»l ^ 


# Ul^^1 I T I < ■ 


IJ" 


^1 ^ ^ t* ^ ^ ^ 

jVvJI -if- LJl^^iik LjI■ P m I 1 ,^ _J| C 


(40) 


d ^ -i .1 t 

hZ* 


• 4 * '->' '■* 

^3> 


O « 0>JI O* 

' J * J ^ * f 

t-i It- yj dllJU 

’SIj >. h^ ♦ * 1 ) O 

4'-^ « / f # ^ # 1 A J. r 

• JhiI V3 tj- 


*ijf k^J^I jJii 14* » 


Lju 41 i 


* -f J i- J ^ ^ * t J f 

u-^ ^ ^ OU 

^3* L*-* * ^1 ^ '^J^b 

t r* s m ^ 1 ’*' ^ ‘ 

W"^3 * U-L*. jiL^ J^ 

V*——^a-aJI jijUall 

ind^ df ^ ;i'a-.S 

t^i^i i>* I ^ 

* ^ >>.* '* * "'^ 

4^J||3 >1 # II , 4?. * * jf .*^1 ^ 

Zji JUj^ I- ♦ j;«li ^3 

#i Jdi ^ J * f 

40 . r BCLO >»a^- » BL jM*. 
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• j j * , 

JjJ" 01IL-L*_JI o-« 




oli yj ou V 

'*<>?' jJa^ * uu.; . II ,^1 Uj 




Jlj i i l lj j_iJt 




^ Ci-^ CyjJ r 

0<* iUuj U«4 


^ 4 > 


jr-^ V. 

* ir*jr 

Jj 


-F S ^ 


-d ^ 9 * * I;- 

4 ^ ^ ^ ^ §i 

*■</-* Ji*-“ - ^l Ol ♦ ^>* 

I-S^J -«n ‘I fV 

j^ jU-u « l 4» ,£ji^Tra 

14^ jUi « i-eJLj lit 

!"» ■> ^ 'i - 

j-e-i i-II 4^^ ^jL,i^ m- ; Ij 

(41) 


♦ 4«^ fil 

L^'*ir^ J^i * ^;jj, ^1 


(42) 


u ^ C»t O- • ^ij) 

^ * l-t^L. i—J jiAi SjJ L-j 
t># -iJ^c^ « jfcij: ^ 


4^ i.Cj^l&. B^L£>, nL^^oli. uou*. 
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ftjii * *mxLj Cj>^ 

^ ^ J * X ^ ^ >*1 

4^^ t * * ^ I fcJJif I ^ 41 J I j-}LfrJm 

vil^i itaft^j 4>* * 

iS^ J*^' t* * tiUAi ^ ^jij 

4^ (^.ui ^ ^JJi « d,: ^ 4;^L-i^yt Jj* 


(43) 

■t J> X 4 r — f - ^ i-. ^ 

V—y^UI ^ ’illeJ'J 

^ ■■ ll jJI If- J I* MuLt^ ^)1 L)i^ 

^1 » tl# jU* Oj-^ 

y Mt - fa -? LU ^ *;|i » jgui .^>l» u 


(44) 

W w-e^ o* ^ ii« » Ui- ot Cjl^ 

> 3 ^ i>tJl Jjji ob * J- *-^ « * lA^ - w-JI L-.J 

fjeiJiJ' <il * J>J^> u<^t^ 

JU ^ >^5 « 1 ^ JijiJIj .iJJtJI ^J 0>J1 


(43) 

^,u .Mill ui * ::;v# ^ C^l 

jl |.t- ^J j I 

^l/ij^L^ LjiJIi ^ jl^**>Jl l^jb 

>>1^ i>* ^Jj' * >3-^ 4.4'>^ ,4^ 

3^(^ ^j(* ^ ^JJ ^ Ijl 6 

4 *. A BL (Jjjdij. 


44- t 0 
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{ 46 ) 


[CB. 


j!^ 0^1 vipi O' (Uf owjt 


(47) 

yjli- JJIJJ ^ jt Jfcll ^1 * 

Ose* jyJkLjj ^•-•i * tj* 

« ♦ * 

OijH j-^ alf^' yi ^ W 

* lju ojyt Oi^>J 

(48) 

^IjjLjv ^jt ^ d—J^ « V JUiUT 4-^5 

yi jAii ^ ^ ^i Pi -j i^j 

j^W i>* * ^.jjV o' Uj 

N^l^ L* ijjyt ^ ^IjASl ^ jiJj 

^IjJtl oj^ ♦ JaWi o^j 0-* I^jl 0»e^J 

{49) 

!jij iJ WJ J-*- ^lij * oij c4^ U*L jj 

juti U lit 1*1^ 1^ ★ ^ jA?>o CjjOI ^ 

ijJti 1^ IjjJl J-» J-^ ji * O^* ^ j-^JI 

47 x K O ^ij^r . 
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(50) 

j *t j ^ ^ 4 * 4 • e t X 

J *x ^ A- X H. * ^ « -i J 4 4 J' f J J 

W~»i *««> ^ ^ jW-1 

■ ■ Ii j - L|,J * Ji^lA ifjvtjl 

J-J J«** '^3 * W' ■ *’^ - ^ ^ ^ •JJU-* 

♦ ♦ * 

e M ^ 4* ^ r * ^ f 

jl jwt jih£Jj ^ > *-j * k>?*^ *^jtjW- l£n^ * 

j « jh j j- 4 ^ ■> 

*jjuj jUj * 1 ^ Ob 

♦ j^i ^ijojj j;ijuLj 

1^3-*' i^>^ o' j'JM * y'j v—'-* W jt*0! jlj^f j\^ 

J 14 ^ m * * it ^ ^ * 1^*1 

i-»*^'3 >t^' OVf^S * *j'-' y> ' ■* ■ ** Jf^^3 

Jt-^ 1 M * *1 « ■'' J^lil^ 

Lri^' *p3i^ i^3> Of ^ Ljj v^^3 * ' 


L>j >iUib 

m 

Ljj 


(51) 

Hi <-■ H « 

^ li^j^a^ji fLJL^ £1 m 


U-J! ^j-i iLi^ Jtjifi * uHfcjJl ijJ ^l;#5 
It i Jhj « 1 ^1 ** ' I ^ i>» 


U^l >0^* 




50 1 L in marg. Y BCLO ^^«aJLilp "tla* tiadi- 

tjDa mu5t bfr mited ajad beamed by heart m qnder tQ be comrnunicated orally to 
others,*^ TbU reading, bowrvrr, swms to me le$3 appro|:trmt]e thati the emen- 
dadcko printed ahove^ a B «^JL 5 U. 

■H' H 

51. ^ O L& '^ 3 * 3 - ^ a,> ^ - > BL . 
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U* Ua It 4 JU j.i . ii i J Lj ‘ t 

14 J' i>« « ii 4 f k>^ 

(52) 

^ -♦e^ J* JW-i J * U* JLfI ^ li* 

y >^5 *>► « J * lyWl telj>>» 4 * 3 ^ 

V^J ^ 3 ^ k>* 4 -S^ * iAhIj^ a« ^ J^ 

i^9*^ Os^ Oj^ * 

i>-V-o j' 4 JL-.j » ls^ >J ifp' 

V>-*i ^ J ^ * lljjl J-»'9 ♦ ‘oet 1,^ ^1 ^ 

(53) 

jU.^ ii»-l !5 ♦ UjA^ Oi 

J f^ J jJI #J V^J-J- « ^ 

^*•—’1'' Vr*^bi • '-*>»• V "^' >W^I 

(54) 

*-**' c>*< J4i' (S*#j * *>Aiii ^ v!P' <,>54 

U^J I.r^ '—» ♦ ^ U t4*fi >i*A^ ^ 
't^Li 5V*i.t j-fcu/l 4*6U Up ^Jj diOtj 

'=*ti Ob * *J>S*J ^U o' 

(55) 

^ utSj ^ ^ 

^ ^ O^ ♦ ilfM ,jJl Ol 


« 


5 u * -^^bp 

5*. f O WP««^I 
mar^. 

53 . * BC 


I 


T BL O wjtli 


in 
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{ 56 } 

ol> * *i*—Jj ^ 

^ j *• 4*' tl»-® ^JU* UIjJa y^jfX 

Wjj 4-**w c«' jb ^ J^Jb 

(>• J* *■ |^^»»« !>• U>j Ji/ 

y w Xli> « 1*^ £nj> o 

(57) 

^tJ O^ k j »ii H ^ * 1 -ft ; —^1-5 ^^Jki u'^ ^ 

^ ^ ,LL£> is * 4 i ^1 jVU Ob 
^ WJ O'-^J * li-iSiU iiji**. Sjii. ^ 

^ 4l^ jc« ^ ■* * Jf JWf V 

p ^ i J y^ri- f ^p 

j-IjC^ JI} L* *U«Jt J.,sJUt JU* o'-*J e 
^ » > UJI3W rfi I « Uyt.:-_ 1 it 

'SA^Le J«rj * (J» ^ O^t 

^ ;W -J U-^Uj 

(58) 

^ 1^* O' O-y ♦ j^i o* 0>®' c-^ 

* P ^ a #»J jp j # '*P a£rf| 


aP ^ a#aP jpj jjr^P # | 

^ C ., ? l r» Oi Oe^ J«» 

^ A ^ t » e A fe « 1_j1jk^l ^J^Jl 

* ^'g* ^ iJji C>^ iJ^red 

• I ^»ajF 4 ^ aPp 

^ O^ * O^ O^ 0>7i 


57- ^ BC Ji^ « 


P J 

5-^ t B<^LO 


K, 9. 


t$ 
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J*** ^ iLipiJ! r 

j 4 i J Jjij* ijl 


(59) 


j»-# .i-^ ji, 

A^J >WUI I^ J I «*<t ^ « ^ J 

aI^ «^Ui j)t |5it # >U^1 'ii b.r^ 


^ I# ^ ^ 't ^ j «^ ^ - 

aLp ^ lyi 

>1^ AT ,s * j I* i j ^ ^ 

Ajiji .1^1 ^ ji-j o'^j’5)' *-*JiL#^i ** 

j. ^ >* I * I(i W i A jh i StaBJl iijUl 1^ i J J Ij 


ii,C 

^t 



'Si Jb jnuji 


(6o) 

J’i^^ s-*>*W1 u* A g ^ Jt j Jal_| iJl 

JIP J>j jtfj * ^^3 


--^J Lji_j\^b 

4-5^' ’Si 


(6i) 

J^s * * 5 ^ ^ 

‘J Ui • ij5 U-JsljA. iii ULa 


Lf^* 


3 , 


* jbAiai^ 


j * ^ 

CiJhP 
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(fe) 

* < *" ^ ■ ' * 'w^ Sl-tjJI ^^1 « duk^ JjJl «9j >UN! ^ 

J -f H * I ^ 

JJ-* * ^UJ 1^ 

v!pl yJI * J*lj jitJ U J-U»lj 

■iU y V li UJ u Ur <111)1^ 

0 

(^ 3 ) 

*T^t iii * ijljji ^ V 1^1 i<J 

tj p Jj^j j 3 Jp-^l (Jut o'j 

*s ^1 uuo' * ^ti ^u; 

* <■• f< -* ui JU-ij j>-*j 

vA Wj « Jji—*j ij^ i>Jp) 

( 64 ) 

IJ-* O*^ 

Jh^ LT* ^1 u^3 * liwj ^^1 j4^ij 

j'-^i oA * V^J OP ^ owiil 1-^ 


■ s 



{6s) 

Jjl gw-Ji * ;:j :a';i: 

6a. I Th# fttnendatim U imneMasaiy, Read, tiierefon, ia the 

fiirt line of the English veriga: 

,,t„ Imiai, he Icnows—his tenets aie not mioe.— ■' 

» B*Ji, 

63. *Oh^, 


iS--a 
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( 66 ) 

[^\ JLij o’ I- 

#■ H -r ■■■SS ^ "i ^ t ,,L '** i-tli. 

\j^\ jxt^^ ^ ‘i’ 

Ij^ ^ * JtJsLt .^j ^ wfjl)' u^’- ^ 

Ijij^l jjiP) U lit * UojIj^ jJ *^!j 


^ J A ^^#1 I 

Aieji J*W ^5iJy^l 0^> # 0-* j—fl 


I AiJU Ni-iij I-"’ e 

#■#■ #“ f ^ r S.^ fc 

1j^ I^JJ! ^UU OJ^IL^ 'SIj * 

(67) 


jjii 


ajj- lSj’*® ijJ^' 

, , D I »± J * ''J 1 "'t 

>jyj ila« * C . JU oIj ya 

Js^ 4~ill 0*-J * j’-' ^ 


( 68 ) 


iulJl I^ A l. ,; * .^>Li5 iji wr'^’j 

J"^ *^3 jAii-j V*j * ^ie 

M * J J: ^ O i - * w* ^ M n S 

.*%** ^>> > ojn^ ^ ^ 


( 69 ) 


^ * ,jjij .V ^jj, j;;j, ;ii. 


MUi^l C^- * ^3LJi*. jii LcJjJl tii-j >rJj 

-•!'■' i * * I I - i » ' ♦' -a i 

1^ *. , . P. i* * «Jyi. jyJl ^ ^ 

j’ i 5 ** Lfj-' * ’*• JUsj <dL*». jtJj 0 

IJ* ^3 • *jXsJ iJ* ^3 

66 . t BCL>l^^( 3 . 67 * 69 , rBCLV’^’- 
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■I- -1*^^ j j-^ d -* 

I *i l i l jtf' ^-^j! 

Tj OH> *■ jUAJ m 

j 5 « ^ 

**U » V^* '^>*J 

aW* Nj v'j^* ♦ i-j*^ ^l>j ^>y ty 

*. * •. * dJ E^.-^ ^ I 

^ 4 ** I Jl—‘'j * L#J^* i>* 



. ll^i ^ IJLki * ^Ij litfiMl ^jtPt 


W 


p U Pui Itei »L U^ 

li^'j P-V< *51 ^ a)j 

, I 

* 3 # # d i 

jr>*- j' i5j** j-^ii 

^ij uy 

^ip Vltjji ijui ^ 

j .3 ^ j ^ ii ii ^ 

ilj^l 'Jk^ ,j^ 

*■*--' J#- H#l 

i>w j^'y 

Hi a - ^ ^ 

* ' I j^y u* 

>J^' <J* 

l*w. yj ^ 


71 ) 

* pi olJ ly P* ** 

» 

* *jli> >h U ,^^1 

72) 

4 iU^t UbA ^M-J 

#' 

^ I # J 

^1 oiyi j> i * iH t^xti 

^ i 

* 

c ft' rflJ' 

# !^U» « t^ l £!*^ 

* ti^ 1 ^ yu fy 

• Ouoiyu 

• »j i .^ * . I j-sy !?' y 

* iii*1li i>« ^ 1*3 

> 

7*. r BL 


71 . r O 
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(73) 




^li Jl* j^U U1 Juk^ * U^l ^ 

*>• ij-_i ju ^ Jit ^;jL-jyi jjX <i1 

»^teiH > 3 %^ * Ui(£* jAJJI ^ Ji>UJ 

• • * 

JItCj * V3k*3 ^li]1 Jutj c 

^•3U)l ^t -3 ^>. i *.1 * 4 ;;^ 


-I * J#-^ ««ji 

ji^i a^i 


(74) 

jJ JeJ li 

j\Aj\ JiJ J.*jj * Ujt, iT^^i <iji£» 12,1 

'Jj' * w<iji jju j*ujij 

3V3 J-ilii A: if -^ij JutjJ 

jW sV *>4-i-U * V-lfil JUkyi J^ l^t> 

jl^l ^!jJ1 ^ Jr^lj 


*. i* 


( 75 ) 


j3/- ^L*>JI 1 ^ J* ^ « 

j j Jii#- 

^ *I>^Vl3 js<iJI i>-* • 

* j ^ i St i 

j^j-t jjli yMs Jij « 

^ - I ,1 , * 


•j«^^ *^>ji (>• jj4.^>Ui 
j^r\i ;ii3 jw: 
iJiiy' i3»^ •i UI3-- 

v.s^^' ^ jt yJt* jii e 
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( 76 ) 

ett m t ^ « iF • I F J ' * 

^ i ! i l 

ftH'' 

^^^1 1.^ U Jd^ oii * 

M * I i iS-^,4. ^ * i M *' *^1 - 

LyJ ,jkf djji « t*>!i:=>> Ul^l ^ 

^ ^ ^Ul U Ji4 l^e-j Iji—i « 

^^1 4il^ O^j^ ^ * Jk ^ jt* ‘3>* 

(77) 

uLi Ji ^^^ Uix>>M * W 3fiM^ 

# ^4 * j jp a f ^ t i. 

*jji jUI ^I-J * sfjiU ^V«I^ ^ij 

ly^jl *9^ Ijju U u^i *2—j 

* -k * 

i^»4> U* I oUUi 


( 78 ) 

v!^i Jvi o-* ^3 'i' * v!4j> ^r*J ^3-4- v!P 
vt»Jji W^ >Aa WWi # UijJ ^1 J^' lai £!ri 

«■ 4 ff C*1 j ^ t ^ 

j . ^ •'•*** ». 

^^XUI ^1 F Ol 





o^);^ L^JlXjL-j » ^LaJs ' t « ^ ■■ J * 

kS'^ 0>5 v—^J y5# ti-JliS 

^ 1^1 J«^l ^>4 Ojl_i J^9^ «* ~ * b 


V*>- w4^ SUi-*JI >,<x U~^ 




76 . » O * BO 4 _fUI . 
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[CH. 


- M i- *k I ■ * «*■ * f * ^ 

4r >J—>1 

* Jh^ Jpli O'* I 


Hi 


i-LidJI 


{79} ^ 

uifrj (-oJLii ^ 1^1 t h j >iT ^ 

***^ w^ 

tj_5 a' A .< vj5-i tiM 

(So) 

4AJ1 ^i ^jjn J*j ^ Uj 

^ m » J % * m ^ ^ J ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1*^ J>1*^ * i^jJJiii ^ JoJl ilitit ap' 

»>y Pii»Oi Jlj^^ 0^1 ^ 

^uyi 1 ^ ^>, J^u « ui* ^1 yj^J*^! Uj 

ppjj Jj^» o^ W o^ * vi,^t 
^PLjl ol^» M* ijijW i>iku JiUs 

Vj^ C'^ -♦w^ * 


j ^ ITI fX j ,„j 


(81) 


jL*-pii aW^,W 0>^' » b>is ^ U 

^ifcc>-j^jH»>.4iM:jtX^u «ippi ^ 

^uAji ^1 ^ • pi ^ JLu ^1 Jif ji 

v>y^ ^ ^_jji ^ (Ji o3S^ 

(Si) 

JF H '^' -■ i- f 

<*srl V^ wi^' -liA « 4ke-^ ^ <i ^ | t j^j 

iePj l^i-JL, ;uPj . ^ 
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(S3) 

^ ^ 

^ ^ jjJUi L-. * U'j W'*J' 

J»iP * # > ,. * ■* ^ i * f /r 4 I ^ 

Ltjj II C , ) La tjt' ^ ^ ^ *“'H*T 

;juLU1 ^ ^>SJj ♦ -ilj ^^J-3>J 

* * * 

,^JU-I1 —t4— ’3l ^i e 

U* W-irf« 

)4ijl Lv-;-Vjk o' S(> ^>* 


(84) 

j. . 1 , - *f '* ?' ^ 

'1^' 

iLnJI JU- ^e-^> * L«U-i ^j-d Oi tWa 

yjt ^ ^1 O— * 

^ Iti ,^r JU)I ^>4 * W Ci*-J 

4*^ l-* 1>» jAr' 


(8S) 

^uii iJLti* jj ^'iU u*jj_!_» o* J^j' u^ i^J 

jaliLtflj ^ji^ O^ ^ * 40iJj ,jt* ' j** 

JlLLUf ’ii'j * ^ 

JUL-fjl ,CjUL; ^Ld *3-aJ!j * 

4^.^ 1j^( t-UjIj >-*J • » 

&1- • B,,,i»Jj 4*1# J*«d:. 
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( 86 ) 


[CH. 


•r*^ »i ^ Uj » (^3^1 

(^7) 

^L^r jJtij * ^1 J^J u^ 

vU-^i j-dJii uul * ^ jia« ui 

vUT^:iji ^ ^ ^ j£>^ J, 

( 88 ) 

oj^h » liJLj ^ 

j^i ^ jbtw « Jm 3 ^ ;v>j ^^1 

«*L:^ *jyJ4i * UU 

Jp ^ u* V ^ irfj ^T ^\i» y 

( 89 ) 

i^i jii ov fWJi :u; ♦ o'j^ 

Wo- >' W ^ ^ y 

(96) 

• iii .^ * Uiu ^1^!^ ^;;,1^ 


j# ^ 


(91) 


U ^ 0*>^ UWj « **;w OUfll jLtjl 


'I- Zji.40. roj;;. „, ZAy). 


S^ f C^ NHVWtJ. 


n] 


The Meditations of Ma^arri 
(9z) 
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J*i J i- J- ■■: f I# 

j^Jil ytt^ Li C ^i i lli • ^>* 1 ^ L5^ J •** 

;^1I # iIL: til 

(94) 

jjur 4^ ^^jl. * O^' 

-iSs o' l5^> (> * ^ 

(95) 

lilt^lj U^iJ o’ O* * C-iiiT Oe-^ o- 

lit* ^ 0>*ll »l*l CjI* L* * 4J jLi-j ii~ i It vrt*£ 

( 96 ) 

t£U ,4)^ >»•’ o** * tij-fl* O^ CjJ* j 

udOi ^ *^u,j * Ob t ^ . . ^ ■ b 

tsij J_ijt * ^>0 UJL* 

(97) 

uau iiiu* ^ TM 0 *ki-T u ijt*- J^'-' 

UaUO' i^eNflkJV ^ *>* ^ 

( 98 ) ^ ^ 

LfJUill Oe^"^ * 'J 0t^> 

lyilJ** 5'i^’ jUOlfe * 0^ *i-W Ob i^jb 


^ 5 , tOjO:s^+ BLj*^t. f 

97^ I Ptefhaps 5 ^)^ . ^ ftbi?ift^ 

98. r O •I3'!^11-iWI 
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^99) 

W i>* JU t,i 


(100) 


tjjtt J^c yi w j*j 0 ^ i>6 lyL 1^1 

^ b**^ L*£p i^i * v^U» Lijji ^ ,ijai ' 

AJLiit I i >1 ^ t' * ^ i i Jh^tj 

^■** <>* Uj 


( lOI ) 

4>-ui^i i.j^t jj » Juii t^;it j;- 

V w-fp * L|Pi}^ u* iti* *b 

(T02) 

Uekidi U,^ •jlj 

Wi» lit .Jji^^j 

u** ^Ls .uki ;u44 

{103) 

(104) 

^ ^ Jjt 

d' 


-r dF.#- 


iUUl *> , 



The Meditations of Ma^arri 


(lOS) 


^ *£^ 


(lo6) 

JiyUI ^«iJw y * l^'j 

^'iei^l V^j 4>* *5) * 'J**^'*' OIj '^’*^3 

* wi^ ^ 

^J\ ACjI Ji^3 * ^ i**J' Cj^ 

V' J^' ^ «^J'’ ^ 

V \- ; II * * I* rt-t « ji 


( 107 ) 

t r ^ 1 

uJL ^ J'^j • '*j'^ UJ^ i5j' 

- fl^ 

UU^I ej»* 0*^**J 

j- 

UjU jty^^ '-'*^ * 

UU. ^ * >Ufli ;- . J » 

UJi ^ ^ >U Uj 

UjJi* UJ js-1 Jfrj • J*^ 

uCi C~:£v 

Uji^ >5V1» J^l O* u^* 

p M 

106. i B JIJJ« ^ BL W. 

.r ^ 

107, Sios. T BCLO *>y Kremcr. • 

p. = ..,,^. O liii 1^’- 
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[CH. 


[ loS) 

r ^ r 


jlP ci ^ C " V; * * 

j!>d J^ 


jljlj ^ o- 5 }^*. *>. CWJJI ^1 

( 109) 


i'—u* -*^1^ J>^^3 


i ^ ji j 


:_ji ^-3)^1 jjjju 

*Ui jj * ijuji £,j(p y ^ u 

fLjijI A«XJI Ji*U * 

i "it ** a 1 ^ I « - , - -S 

iL^tJlj ^fc J'*"——**** y ,^^1 

(no) 

^li ai^i ^,4-^ ^L.1 * t^feii Jif Uj 

3jW ^ « 4*^1-* VI iuivi *»T-; L*J 

(I^I) 

^4JI a*.. ,i i.lL^ JUi « *A£a ^ jjm 

^yi .*ri.>-JV VJ-i^ wit-JW « jl£, ^ 

l-^UI « Jiilrf ^L*\ Lj:Xi * ". l^U 

J3J-# c-^l U « ^U-i, ^ JijVlj 

(ira) 

l*lli ^ V^ ji* * ij>iij yj 

il^jLLlt o- ^ -Ui * *31^1*1 ^ Ijjiij 

LJ* • U. ij^l Jp 


iciS. t B jtpC* 

E12. S 93. 1 BCL 


^ 30 . 43 - tOZpL^I^, 
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jUi ♦ ^ U ^>•_J 

oC'^1 ^ ^ 0 

^ C — I Uj ^ ,C 


# * - 4 S 



UU 


k>* * jj-i ^ 

> V «£jm # AjLte. 1^ i, 

>^1>i.^1 t>-» «Lj>^ * iSW J^l Ijj 

ij* w-»ill jij-J 'Jj#—< * j>**!J* OUJM 

* * « 

jjJI _jt, ~ 1 ^ UAi * viiw Oli^^ Uti«| 

(«3) 

,^Wi;4^^UJtrt*ji>^ * L^^[j u \y 


- a- ^ - -r» J *p^ - -r ^ — -- 

i3£» 5^ (ji* * 3 ii>jL I i tj 

•^tii*^| it^l jUl t>jjJl 4>« * j-e-JtJ C>> i 

^ ^Jl« 

•*^*5 *• Ui * *-«»i Ois 

J 3 I ^ Oj^ * 0 * 5 e^ l ^kc 

(«4) ^ ^ 

f>s^j *i^ ^»V> 

-#'^if IT 4 H *jj ^ 

^ * «-J^ Jt>*' 

♦>«y^ '>*>j >** * jW* 'A* ^ 

^ 3 ' Z 5S, 499. t ^a.* appeals to be used in theeense of ^ 

. , H I* 

-._■_ j_ _ ■ ** - _jr 4 _-L_ _■_ = _ 1 . 


We might read (a shriokioi! of the skin} 


114 . S 107 , 
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*e* ija'j* • jij 

. J* U ^ ^ i ^ ^ Jj i jp 

^ j*l >y ..;£ 7 Uji 4 

(11 5 ) 

^u^>UJi JJU ^^^.3 jj>Wi J^!> 

j' ^ Io' 

O'-^ V'^j' j' yHjLJ vWj'' •• iipAl^j lO-d Jb}i w i i *. J*j 

Ol— i ^,- 4 -C; ■31 * Uj Ii1 

(116) 

- ■* 'ii^ * m ^ ^ -'hk 

iyXs 4r ^Jjju ^UJ! ^JUlbJLi 

i5l>*|i O^JJ u-e^ * ijJU ^lk»1 

( 117 ) 

Uiijp.1 ^ cj^i « i-i jiiei ^u-^» J* 

‘ jo*5 >3^** * Ijk ll> 

{ II 8 ) 

jt*'j * ii '* .ki “f7 U^ L* lil 

( 119) 

^'j Oj-faj (il * bjlitr L#3 ^ 

OW* 1^ tjjil- o* * (V Jii -3 Ji i > ii .! *I 

( ISO ) 

Hu Jlijj j^J*\ ^ 

*■'‘1 •*' i** m m L 

^Ik^ *-'H> !>•> * ^ sJ\^ SI^I ^if 

1*5- 2 ' B ^llik^Jli* jj^ 2131,480, 

iiS, Z 38. 517- 11^, I 

mOi Z3J, 47 < 5 . ' BCOZ 
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n} 


The Meditations of Ma^arn 
{ 121 ) 



''•t'? ^ O!/^ * il>^ >lijl i^Tj |3lHtJI ^^1 
OUa^ £^1^1 J^ J_J> « 3 la X .. ,4 

ol^ 3 ^^ ‘ 3 *V Oi • -5?^ 

(122) 

V^J-* Jllufcjij ■91 * dj ^«;^^l ^ .dClt Ji u 

^ 4 #^ ■, j* J #, +>» 

V-**»1 JU jL-Ijj « ij^l ^,Ji43t Jil* Jlikjij 




{123) 

■91 ^ dl ^ iJ**^ JLJi 

, *d **" 

jii 0^1 -sij ti-ii * i*ij ^j’sii ^'it ^ u'^;:i 
Jt>^| ^iLi. lil * Oj-4; u-^ 1 *!)-( (Jjl 

^Ik^l ^Itj « vU*!— J-" J-^ 

o>i«^i vM jiiji Jj^^j 0 

^W' '^it*JV> £A; ^ LA-i * O^ 0^3 

{124) 

Oi^ *^V* Lf*3^ • jkXli dJUtj ^Ult ^^_>ij 
^t>>» >ixl* j « f^>*>* o .iA l Ij ^ 


.4 4 1^* 


1^3 * jljil •-^!;» ^J* 

^!l*l^>*ll 7 * 1 1 J>*il/ 1^i-I 

•31. Z38, y z • ‘*3* Z31.47s. ■ BT .all^ll jj- j 

•*4 T O d^iiUlj did ’* 5 - Z 30, 49. 
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(126) 


[m. 


>«jw ^ UUCkt jjLi # ^Ul! 1^ 

j- ri * ^ ^ 

Ijdi-P <Ufl 


(127) 




dJJl # I fag S o >fj W 

# .xit^ ^ 

jijf ^>-• *5* * ;>-* ^ ■■■ ^ > iwi j^-»J 

V,J^ 'W ■*-• Uitj^ * L*j k^j'i>* * 


(128) 

i*^ WA^ • _J 4 i* (j"j'j u-^^— 

ty|^> ^JS .T-JT* 

(129) 

«>^ L*J^t ^^L^ * ^jU-1 

ji uit ^ ^1 Ju 

jW*-W ^'-' oi * J*j i^ j 

j >lj L,-Hj 


(I ^j'l'^ aij-xji w * W-^j(j-j (Jr 


(130) 

Sj 


^ ■m * <*■ ^ A * P .B-J 

tiLjJI JiiJU «.^^La^ # Jjk ^ 

1(U>^ ji^ > 1^ 

117. Z }0. 4 B< ' Z ® * 2 *i* Jfe't** 


laS, Z 3S, 


13®. » BCL i\_:JI. c bCL (L»». 


II) 
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(131) 


I ^ j ^ 


J ^ J H J 


el^l >•* 

j « j- 2 j t ^ « . * -• ^ 

^ri?-* ^ fj-i * j*'i» jt Js^ U'^' 

i ft * L-io A*t^W ioii 

i^ij^ ^ 

'*J J il)l 3 pV * j t^' * ^-) ^jj O* ' 6 

V^e^' (J-* ^ -^C-^U Jji^j 

Jrf** J J ^ 

l-v*-e-^ i>-J.»-d OW 

-*'*!» Cm iji * *-jf^ U» v^'j 

" 4^1 U^ 1 # 1^1 4 ^ 1 *** ^ W' 

—^ nt ^ j^i I 

Vji jlr— y 

^Ji "y V^L£J 

* *i|J 

’'.' i- 4^ , •****? 

j' i W -frJ * ^ ^ 4 -' I 

J * J #^1(1 * # . J'*f J 

J^ ^ ^ .m t . 

j*y* C.tj^ •**■3' ' ' b * * ^ 

Cfji* OjJL». lili «■ O* itl H! * * J 

131, rC^^^jWkJb. BLQ 4 , y uL^. B gives S^^j^J -f and 

J ■ J l^iF J 

L dij^Jj ^ a variant, i BL^^ ^~r jjJfr ^ ^ CHj^- 

16—a 


^ * .t 


f±mi 
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(132) 

"" ^ 

0-* >* ^ joi* Uj 

gji Ij^ i^yCi * jl IjkA Jjij 

Wji* V>*^' J-^ ♦ iU-^! JL,^ 

^ J- H iSi^ # ^ . i. 

ftfcj ^j\ jl ^ j ■ ^ iUjJ * ■jjUr ^ 


(^ 33 ) 

t^U ^ ^ J^ligJt ^ CJUr 


* UjfcjJ i^L*J iJL* i^L^li 

i'll fc#-j * ^,:! 

L^Li U*jj # 3^ V/* 


# » * 

i>i iJuLfc^ L^ # iLUj *j-^ 

• ■- j M * j' Jl t ^ ^ ^ 

*/^ c^* oj"^ ^ ^ ^ > 3 V 4>^’y jj^ 

I • . „ 2 j ^ 


{134) 

1^ > ^ ■* ♦ isa lij o( 

^ui 4>^ jtUJi 


(135) 

^u ,>.*3 jijIji tiyMf « ^ijtks 

*>• O;* * ■ * » OU^UI ^Los iil 
^U |>* ^ <iU Uj » al^ U -U-ij^ 

yl jJV ^ * . J b yV C^3 

>33- "I 





i>* ilp' iS^ 
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(136) 


245 


j ^ 


-'WJ !>. ^U« 41^ UJj 


■- * S -r hJS J -r 

A^eluiJ U J^l jJLJLbj « aili JU 


(137) 


UiaI 


UUtf ♦ Oj-|J^1 IjU 

t^lO jifcj iJii 

CsI l ,^UJj » JJ '-' -gjl i *5 

{138) 

ylfiiJI Ji» 

^ * V^i ’^i * *' Mj 

yl^Jjt |>t JliiU ■*V 

(j* Ulfe * 

y>Jj» JilJt >Lt*i1 L^ * ..^'t 0 

» * » 

4».La*JI l il ' j i ' lj 

yWi-i(-# yi ^ Jjii 

(139) 

*-L/i ^Ui dJl-jj m Tjk* 4}f^ tA* 


-J^ J£»L Uji 

■r*s ' *; JS * . 

*JLj -*1 . ■ > * 


^Wl ^>Hi l|^ ijfiih p ^1 O* 


138 . rBCL^l^t. Testto. 

j- 
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(140} 

jiAlpt Ji* 

^ JUlj Uc^ * t-*"^ «—!—* jj ■ * ; * 

.<1 LJ* ^ * J** 

^UJVv 1j ■ » ~ j >f f < ft* j 1_jJ-AI 

* » ( ■ A u—*1 * a>v* * 

jiH 

juaL^ «J OU *>. * MU U. MtW 


* 4’«-l * J 

2^1 dj Utj&t ».p»^ 

^1 V^ j*L-l 


(141) 

j iiJ - J *4 I ^ 

* |V J O* 

a ^ ^ j >i^j _ 4* 

* ^.oippit 


(143 5 

W- * ^yi 3 iM ^jCi 

jM U_U'j 

4 i i ^ 4 

4^1 ai 

-jlj H* » Jlw- -ifj SUfej 'iLj 
j>r* V C*^' a 


{143) 

,i,ilj1 t-LLfil Lii») « di^ ^*jJI jiS ^ 

MU'J -JL_!_J1 JI ^1 ^1 u J\s 

w^' LJ* LJ^ • ^ >»4^ 
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{T 44 ) 

,>4 j*Ji»1 t|i# Uj *■ „4-l^ ^r^j* 

i, ^ ^ 

*>• *J v»AH ^ \ j^ 

o- ^ iittjs-H * 1;^ ii;;. ^ 

J& •^J ^LLj\ (JoJ * Wi Ob 

»J»1 1^* * >r%^ <*ijJW ^ 'i' 

{ 146) 

jJ! i.iJ^ * 4-U- ^w' '-• y 

• * * 

»>A^ ^1 J^ * 'Jt>^ '-^j^' 1 ^' ''^J 

(147) 

Ufr^Jci Cil* *jl jtij * Ijj-^ 

Utlbj UjiLkd A^ ^JJS * Jifcji 'i' 

LaU* wijIJtJt ^)-J k>4 Je^' ^j' y^*^ W* 

(14S) 

iJL AiJ-oj ^ jUj » 

^ * - - * 
yCfc UjLu i^(£. ob v«^!>* * J^ v^ '>'j 

U£> l,jlf;^l c~a^t OjW j1 OjUj 

tij i4jo» aJUI ^ '^' 

O-J • J-^*^ jH,*-d i^'j 0 

145. I L eiv« Jj; « =1 >JIH' f 

its vqjiantd. 

14O. t O 





# ^ ii 
I 
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(149) 

^J 3 > 3 W:W cs* 

■* -^ ■*■ .J! ^ ^ ^ _ 

Ob ♦ :J^ 

* • * 

^1 ^J£. .jJ-j Jj*^, 

(150) 

iT 4U J^ 

^;i jsu-ji ^ ^ 

C-JU 5 j( <jjU 3 » UjIcW ,^^1 o- ^ 131 

^1 ^aJb ^ ^ ^ 

*tA->« jJL* 

^ Lf^ >b l*>^ * i 4 ^ ^! o'l^ 

(151) 

Jtil JjLi ,^Li * Jt^ 3, ^ ,j, 

'T^tj=^t^'>jr^^j • 0>i^ O' 

(153) 

*^1^* ^ icji (ii: 1^ ^ 

^pi j£,i * '^’^CM^jUUjjy 

* * * 

^11^.1 » ^ j:.u^Sj, ^ ^,_ " 
J^4 uJI ♦ULiJI iT ^* Z i- ..,, I » J , . , 
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(153) 

^ liLi »■ ii*l •-^J^ a f jtilj 

J—ej * \Jji vlr^^ >*J »>* 


(^ 54 ) 

■*'■■** * -m* ^ 1 * J. y J m* Ji 

■r^^* 

Vj u ^UJlj « ^'UJU O^JLJb 


( 155 ) 

Uy^ 1.^ ^ IXi* ^;iU * JSjL iIhUh: 

ji~*j ^>*Ji 

tl* f _ * ' ^ ■' ’'^ ■■ ^ _. J 5.J * 

J*-* ■ * '>i «■ ^3JJ ll*« 

IJ *'■'. ^ t * ■ * J ri * > J d- «■ 

# # It 

^ tjjjkJt i>t^ ^ 

J ^ juj ;i^ # i^J jJi lit 

J^j-* ^ JIa ^La ^ 

-U tjtiA 

ij*'ii ' -Lil. .<'.**^ '' ■* * f j 1 * 

J*"* + t ^ I'i-J J-J#^ 

Olr-^—* f' 

(156) 

je* C, ^. . ..dj| til !'>- 

Tir® t>-J' ij* * vwt* 1^ V vAer-*' VJ-* ^ 


155- lOjLl^^tjjt. 


J #■ J*H 

I * BCL ' B J j • 


Y C ^ lor 
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[CH. 


(157) 

• 1^1 4 ^) 

■* ^ * # fl - J J Pi 


Uj*^ Ojj-^b * l. 5 t^ C>-* m-'jl 

^j!t*W ^UiJt « C-Ji^ jj^U? >J> wiji# X> 

*** u-tj ^t-*i ♦ ,.,^*-*5 ^ m* 4111 ^1 
^ jju;,, jju ,j4m^ 

( 159 ) 

vi*< y i5)ii( 

4_i ^ ^ji •Ji * JLu j4 u 
V^ yj ^ut ^ -y Jiir 

(1^) 

j>mji u< ^ ijji j^u5 

J>4l * l4ju jjj jV^Ji ^ j^ 

(i6r) 

^ o- ui-i. * Sjtjj iSu- ^:jU 

uSpij -yi 1j-%_! L^ * LuLii ^u, ^ 

^ i>l lIu ily ♦ 

(162) 

'^'v ■!• vj-^ * aJU^ ,- 1 ^ 11 _" ^ ’y 

oil t- ^ L* 

'*"**'^ *1^1 ^ 4 , <j , jyLii j *ij TT n 

^ WV—; wipj-yi j*i tjiil 

«6o* Z 3 a, 3 tx 
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(163) 

4^ * lit^u * 5 | ^ 

*' > i >#- 

JjUt jJUfi* itJ j«oW * u* ^ 3 ^ 

(164) 

wU-* oy * (>*>• vli^' U (ji; 

^>-IU Ij-ni > * ^J?' liil^l 

(163 ) 

!>• ^J^lJ 

;UmI jty^ ♦ C^* 

■ > > 1 jj'jOW ^J^J • ^ ;%a)l 0-* wl>^ 

{166) ^ 

i>5*ll*J' Oi>3 * u^j jLiljV 

iijjj (3’j oLj * 

tTi^ LJU ^ rf.:,p » «jwo *Ul l«jk**J j*J U*ji li' 

{167) ^ ^ ^ ^ 

L 5 ^'-* ’-* 5 ^J ♦ jurf u*! 

^ yi -j** ijit il>* Js* 

C - j^'i J Ob * 

(168} 

0-* (L*JuJI L*j 

^jAXi ^U^l LJ^* uft'^ 

-r^ 0 -* 1^ tJ^ '>* 

165. 2 3S; joo. t CZ »l»Iil, vhict BL give a* a variant. 


^ 5 ^ Islamic Poetry and Mysticism [CH, 

(t6o) 

JftStOl ^LLi54, * lii 

itbj jtt ^ «. tijt Ob ^ a 


j ^ 


{170) 


;J^i^ * ^ ^ o- 

* ^ I'l J--J' 

^ 

♦ # * 

' ' ^ ^ ^ ^ * 5 -. rf 

(Jj—1-» ^>5 * ^J*^ J-»-(J<-# 'ij/*' 

J^? j!* -J. if ' ; t ‘' ' -* “ ^ 

^ ^ ^ “* '-^ * ^ » >1j ^^1 J ^ Mj 

i^iu 0< W O* ‘^U. JuJtj a 


' ■•** 13 Jd" %--II 4^ CrjOt ^jl 1^ 

(I7I) 

,^jiU (j 4 f^ * Vc*. iJLJj i -^5 
^i^ti u^it^ ^ * jUd^ 0-* J^jUai o^ IS' 

^ {172) 

uid.U ^ ^ ^ 

O- - 4 ^ * •l^rUrf ids of ^jM-y 


* r J 


, , . <' 73 ) 

-■Vj u*^'»>! j' ♦ ls*^ iLJl»;itiUj 

Jt I ^ ^ d 


* . J f 


v'l* * X^\ u^ 


{174) 

^^ijt *jh I^J >!1M» ^ Uji Jyji 

1^ tjiii VI iiJt ^ CJIS dUe [■: . ,yij 




n] 
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^53 


J * j mi j _ 

^j»-p Ota # 


JJ * i J 

* ■ ft i c- 


j u--* 0>*ri 

LrJJ UJ>» ,^£b » Jds Xut Uitel 

'^3 ju y >i U a 

' I - ^ M- f ^ i. 

W 0>r^j ♦ c>* 


J^jjj 2jj»« » ^ Jei»f ^^fcUl ui 


(^ 75 ) 

^ i i*J) •■ W W-l^i J<U3l OjU 

I ^ Cfu ij“ o^ y 

*^l iwill ^ 3U- n. jjf >-,^lt ,<^ 

(176) 

C*^' ijiii U-Uj c.^ * lei^( ^ j\^ 

* - « - 

Cm •j*'^ i^JJI lyiitr) * ulc* I^^Jbti jJU 

'*A ^1 w.S^t C«''-* 

I-*; ^ * i! p * -■' A j- # 

'^'^J »=-^ Oij * ijJU til 

1^77} 

' Lf^ '•** 

iJ * m ■* * ^^liJI 

* ' J ^ 

,jJLJ >*j * *J^ L*_j ^LUt 

*74* ^ C |c«^ Jot ll«.4» * BC Tli« rhyme reqqires 

J x-*J ^ 

but wonM be as good rhym« and better grammar. 

17 s* r BLO ^L O jJ^\ ^p t- BL 1^. 
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(178) 


^W- * H 


^ .Ul Ujjj 


,1 



* ti 


I Jjju y 


V ~ l! O'* ^ JkfoWj * 4>Lij 


tM 


t ^^1 J *.■ ^ 

Hpl L-* -iU*; 
ki^ j' ^ 

kj* Tfj L*j 

jt aXJI 

, # j I 

Wj* 4 >-* ^!jl 

** / fr ^ ^ j-** 

L/jdt *5M 

I^p g J ^ 

IfAjhl J Ji|^ 

i^>t ^1 JS 4Li> ^ 

• , , I' **^ * 


( 179 ) 

* pj 

* ^ > i « * r I 

* ^Uj jt^it cjl-*j:J* 

f r4j> ^ 

* ^ p r^S* I fl Ci P j J^ 

*■ «jpCj OjjijJJj 

* JUi^J iJI J^^l 4>* 

* * Jj— ^L-i ^ ^ f . ? * O'^ 

* V^ >* L-* ti^W Oj^ ij-lj • ■ 


03 > 'j*-J * *^jLi VJ-* 


( t 8 o) 


^u-^i L?**-**^ ’y'lj * a^ ^ 

^ f-e-t'jj' ikj* 

179. ^ BL jHji. r C ^ BL J-^ ;- 
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{iSi) 

I ‘s * *1 j 

^ ^ ^ ^y>^ i>U. Ul 

* 

O- tii L£ri 


■1^ Lt^ I 


y^-^-t-'JJt; '—’> • ■ t 'il * («* 

^ *^l J-ip U-i V W 




^ ji 


. ’Sj liji ^ djji ^ ^ |>* ois 

( 1B2) 

I »ij yi L^t L^ ^ *5# ^ J l > 1^1 


- j 


(^^ 3 ) 

tjjt* LS* iS>i O^ J^' 

I »l i “-' t - *" * ' * 

'^%j^ ** ■ < *e* 0 I' l i ii i j ^ r P ii«^ 

Lf>'^| l>* Jtjj 

(164) 

iyj ♦ iS^h 

Uj 

C1L93I ^1 ^Jj 

I^JLjJ^ I-'" j ^ ^_fj- * # ^Ui Lt U|« 1^1 

4 « * 

1 « ^ ^ u ^ 

JUe^ ^ 3 ^J«*-JI jljj* ^^ 

i^.iiJ ^ I ^ ^ ^^J!U*I yi^lj 


i8l» r L 1 BL t%* f probably r^fere to Ig^i, 
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[CH. 


^ j * 


(185) 

♦ lit lSj^ ^ C-JT 

>>*jj JjV ^^LJjLfc-AJ « *jI^ >^>^1 

(186) 

u^y< » J^ ^ 

J' * Au ^ ^uri Jiilj 

{jS?) 

k5^ 5l*^fr ^ I j ■ ^ fl> l 

OUifcsL-r ^ JW-j Cj^ ^-“-I J-llAi 

■* » * ^ 

l_filaJ oIj * jlwb ^U I^Jli lil 

l>* SjVii^l ij-i^ll I^il ^^ l*Jtj lUJekAj jqi 0*1 

*y-W' O* l^y* Ol '^'*ilJ * *tiil >»Jt 4'8'>J*li 1*J^1 ^ 


(iSS) 


» jf 


J-J*3 ^ jjyiJI " i r‘ 

o’ iJ’ ^^1 * J'it-W\< ii-* 


(189) 

d^ c^UjWJi * :*■» .,fl* oil * iij—i ^ O'-i'^* 'i-i- li’ 

^ y i-Jb 0 # 1^ lit J1-* ^ A-^1 

di^Ui JisAe » iL^ O- u-- JL- Ob 
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( 190 ) 

•‘^Ci ^>^ Jjj * uui 31 w 

^ **■ 

{191} 

* ^^i-Ll ^^jJ 

>Si ^ii.1 ^ itli 

'ijjji *ut^i « 1 ^ oji^!-j 

L * ^ ^ P it 1 ih. I *IH- _ »* Iff 

ai’ ^ * (J>J ^jll ^ L.J 

( 192 ) 

ij . " ^ .i- S Lg ^tj « jll5 jJiji J3 oi -Ili 

xy ^ 1*>k<« Jl. L.J * 1^3 0| Jjj ^ 

* III . '^’^*+ ♦ "i ^ » i !■ 1 

^ wPjitj «: ,4L-J| Ue 

(193) 

» fuljl JLfcj SW< 

^ ' J 

*-^y 4>-*j * Lfc-pU. Oi^ 

oU "^W 3 . .A « jy^i u 

^1 t-* <il tle*j • k^>i|jl ly ^u» ^ 

I ' ■- ^ i # ,■ p J f J ^ ^ 

0"^> * ^ •*»] .* fcl m l Jl 

’*>♦ OLj * 'i ^1 nr 

( 194 ) 

O*"^! (i-p^ 3 £l.;? 

pli J<—Sli jl* v^Wl ^^ ^Jlj ^,1 ^jj 

T^t. r O 

*7 



H.S. 
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(195) 


{CH> 


jjiff j, 

’•S^ oi 


<t]}j L« «JLJ 

* W-^*« jJUJt i>bl '-■j 

*!J'5 ♦ ^UjI 

I H ■* -^ -“i -f ^ i M i ^ J - 

CHJJU * 4 «» 

{196) 

a4^ 4U> j;^! * ■» (ji-Jl jjl !M I3tj 

- * * _ > # #. ^#2 ^ ^ 
s>-* jj^J «>! * lifL-tf h,^ii f |>o JJLJU) 


’*^^1 Tui c>^' * ip ■:# *n4ui JJJb 

^JJ 0-» ^•*‘^‘^* rslj « ^Lr dblsJ jjj^ Jj-S ^ « 

f ' » * -J’ >^J y kiU. « j| ^ 111^ 

■f» =■»■” >’-♦ J-aJ1 ^ « Sji jJiUs^lj 5jL-i'^l 

P jl . *1 ii j 

^> 4 ji jpti » a4J, ,1^' Ojk^j 

ppij iJiJ Cv- ^1 * I 

f M Jt * W ^ X 

vl^JI ^ Jhj -31 piu J^ 

Jpiu w—J jj-*-*>-» * ^1 >il«6)»H JpT) 

1 - - . 

^U^l j>^‘!J1 iL*Ji ^ * ^u 

^Vi)' uA<^ i>* Ij>* ^ ^j, * yit iiji u ^ , ijf i,T ^ 

196^ S 95 > 197* I BCL O 
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^yt^( CjjTjI ouit 

^14J1 jA wjUij u-rf * j-tJ»J' 0*Hk5 

^ jtja* ^ 4 ^ 1 ^ * -j oys, gjjji ^ 

« UfifiJ OjCj 

^'-Ji JJ j^Lij ij^ J£» i>* ^ 

'iH '■"- iia**^ J-» 

ei^i iuL. ^ ^ 

^UAit oLi>^ ^ jpliio ♦^a U ^ 

♦ j>> c>* '*-*t*Ji y 

vr'>^' 0 ij-f^>5 k>-ijui wii i ; 1 ^ 

»>^ iuJ, ♦ -21- ^ lUJU ^ C4I-b 

^U V- ^~4J* J-i-iJl 1,^ L^j I 0 

^ ISI * jjl^ J* o- ^ 

^ ^u * CLiS ;^u^ 

^•>^' j\y^ » » t t 1^:91 ^ 

C*^ i^-J1 (^U£_) « Jjj-lftJI 

C^***p’ ^ 4. .. o * ^ 1^1 ^JL, ^ ^jfj r- 

^>^1 «4iijii oit oi 4_5i( • a^ J-iiJt cJij Uj 

^!>-^l ^^^1 4^ ^ y UJUU of oLJ*^| U*J 

j3-si J.U ^'lo « 4 ^; .ui ^ >f> 

19?* f BCL OUl *^5. O K (the text pnbUehed by 

I i^hfcovsky: seep. 134 i«^mi) » BCL 

W- > • BC 


A K 


17 —^ 
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(198) 


i ^ ^ Sj^ 


^ Of u > r * jJIAnJI fjjs y 

jA^ *jj'i w* '^>- 4 -i 4>-* 

^ »| » m^ ->5 ^iV .ij. ^ J # UflP* dykjLj 

(X 99 ) 

4^ui ^jj ^ jk^L&i u-i * 'i>jj 

'2‘i^ ^1 * »***j ^yJU^ '^♦j'j 

'f''*i^ LT* -fK*y * lyLaJ yj 

( 200 } 

^Ul ^ j J Vi ^ C^ wbJLj <S-i j u^ * 

a3 ^1—j v^ • L?jl u'l l5j^' w—J> 

(201 ) 

|i A i j ^ J J t ^ » w 4 ' 

J | i ! V 1 i*Ai^J ^1 ■ * 1 # l^jjl rl^^ j^ 

*» t J m f ^ ^ *i ^ m I 

( 202 ) 

i?; *iu ij;; ^ o- » *y iwij jyyi iJa 

jXtf j' ^>^^ lv~'^ w‘A li' 

(203) 

ilik^ ^jLoh.1 ,jU Jjtj t 

.•-ir-if •iVj 0-* ’-w JJalji 

ill c-Lp ^1 ^ ^liit 

::7P2« T O 


IMt S 102^ 


303i Z 29 , 30 ®, 
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(204) 

^ J—iJI 

U»i iS^'^ * V*^ i' 

(205) 

^V i>tid li lM J * - U^ J j^ ^ uji 

u^' ^t*-**' v't Jj 

« uyi *5i ^ lyU- 

(206) 

L*-e u CjIJ* (yj" "y l>£-i ij-£-ij w 




i^r-'J 

-5i * ^ ^jijiJi ^lywr Uj 

^J! 


»^U. Ojlj^ v!P< jjl' * 'i-i 

(307) 

W' LJ*^J * 5"^ 

*j^ iJ* * Jiitfl (jjJl^i>i 1^*5 

J J* 

(208) 


4 H *Jt * 3 


"Jb * bhM J^t- Lj* 

C* 4LjLJ jA j I ^ II jjrf TjHk'p *Sj 

0***J^^ * ^ > 1 * ^ lSj* 

[209) 

jUril 0^3 * V ifj^ ^ Oi Oft^ 

i^^Ul * bi* J^* 

it>^- Z 29 , 30 ?^, 
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■s 

( 210 ) 

c-*l 3 * ^1 JUJU! >>ui jj 4 > 

■> o m * J ^ J, 

'>-HW * 1 i!j IWi ^ 'i' 

^>li^ «- ^^.jj l l i^^l j*y! 

(211} 

* 1 >* * o^^ 

j! *J^) jifcJ * t2^|l jij , IJ lIjU 

, -* j 

oi Ob * '>^b Lj-^' ^ 

* ♦ * 

I *L I ^ I -■ r . *' - -'*->. 

" 1,^*1 ^ Ol yh L«J # Alg-J Lc 

Aii y o' W' U. JiLJI jUs 

U*j Uji£»t o-^ 

i 

jUl'j JJti J£> j,l * iLiu ,ji^l^i O- ^ J* 
jiji j^g ^ JJi ji*jij * vJ^ 4J1 .IoCj J^i 

(214) 

'>4ilj^!iuto-u;^ * 1^1 jJuUb V^U^f o' 
!^gJio-Wii^ ♦ o jU? Ji 4 

no. t c ^JU. 

21 *. r L in i««fi. 4*i .Ui il^ ,^, ^ ^ 

tb« fgll&urlag vente; 

U*^ ^ J^UJI iSj^ * o*^b I ,ji ji£ij 
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(ai 5 ) 

^ ji> *ir ^ 4_^5*ljL 



AJLm. 


I fijff i.rf to ^ tt 

L>"* O* Lf->V*' 


(2t6) 

* tr*^e LJ^ 

* UJij «>s^l Ui 


{217) 

'Ss 1^ ‘J ,^^*iJU U * j_^U Jis cOU 

w * ijJLiti. lit Tlj 

'^i>& * i^j JpJi 


l>^ ^1 >* l^^l ^J^I 

ow- y 


«- « 

i j jJt jJjA—*11 ^ | . :< l t ^ Otj * ~ J 
OUp ijJ* ft 


( 318 ) 

Ii>i'j JW^I w*i£j * ]jj* * 

ji '!^-' '^ji Vj ■* O^* u* ^ 

jslAjI AiS^i •Ji J-sUi* O 0H!>*3I * 

^ I3JU t>t i^' 


( 3 J 9 ) 

* yi. Jis ^ ui^ til 

43 '^U. ^ • *jLj ^ ^ !j'>^ 

3I9l Z 3 S, 5 IOV 
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(220) 


[CH. 


,2yt # CijJj ^j3l jA li UJkiJ ^^l 
<Au]i ^ antJ^ yi « Jiji ^ 

J^ « ^t y>lj 

* IjJLfciT tit jUCjI (jS 

( 221 ) 

.J-^V' Jt>t '=»jU» 4eJt yij 

( 222 ) 

trs*'^ >>*Wi sMf « J fc . i i t.t J* ij»o«g? 

•J^Ij ^ Cn 4^|j 

,^tjsl Ji, ^L-iJ lyiAiljj * JjjkJ I, ; i » 

(225) 

^#■11 J ■iii' J ^ * i^^r it m t 

^ ^ jJkjJI^^' ^ 

if * ^ ^ 

« i;^uj ^L. ^ ju»^ 


^ 3 JP 

.-cWj (^5VI ^Wl£lr 


(224) 



V-jIj J>«JI « ^tjL^ 


Jlji ^LfcJI ^UUI 

^ A 4 * 

* o' Jl-^j ' * ■' ■ 


' I *' > * »i . ' •. - 

^ &Al j ^ ^ 

"* I * i ^ ^ lit 

aLi_i t^j 41 
OUjJt * 


Vy 4jj UlU 4^fyat 

iV-jt ^ ii; jujj 
'' j^'3^1 -O* ^ jy^ij <5 


f -i' 

220 . S lOQu r BL 

243 , » c^,»Jiie^, fOjW- 


s*i. r BL Jl^, 
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^ '. * * ** * *' p^i»ir Jf 

^ i>^ 

SWaJI Ji)-^ * 4^!P tW 't-t-Lfe ijJUU. 

^ I ♦ “ ■" - I 

1T|—OjL^ 

^ t f. b . • - * f H ^ , 

^1 ijlt Oi ♦ J^T ^ 3 ^ ^ 


# «H J- 


#i f- 

:!!;1 I 


j^1 jL4jp\j « 033 -t .A n j> 

*' *f Pj - * ^1 « i ^ mJ J > 

14-* 

#UbJ! i^JiA * uW !lM o' Oi 




( 225 ) 

* "l* J- - i p ^ p 

^1 ^ * 1>«J jlt-i" l,J-*i (>« 

^ C>-« o ti lt j ^ aAJI jIjnJI Jliil ^ iXr^ 

J*i O’* 1 ^ 3 ' ♦ \JJJ^ u» OiJj 

4 jf * M - 

^U£9 ^ii-J ij ^ i IL^ ijl ^ w 


- p ^ * 




CH ^ 0>^i * i«5^ ‘^j ’-^* J^' *3) « 


■3»^ O-j ^jij* 

* 


UU3'^ 

* « 

^ * 'i 


(jj ♦ di- ^Ls o--* 

>t-^' *[ij 5y^l.rf 

J-^XJU; 4^^ t^)_i « Jlpj O'! 

# J il^ , ■- w^ ^ ^ j ^ m ^ 

Jy-o^\ Oj'’^ J-^ * U’* J!;j-i *J gijj'j I • 

( 226 ) 

I ^ - Id J • ^ 4 - 4 J f- ■'ll! * 

*>*-* |>J^I tj* (>*^> 

^ 1 ^ 4 / |>t ^>4 UjLi L* li* 


2*4- a 0,*i*L. i^l ^ 

2 i&. Z 38 , 524 . 


223 . V BL 
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- f Ifc Ik I- ^ HF 

JL»JI 


/5iim£e Poetry iiaJ Afyjtiaiw [CH. 

{227) 

0.4^ •:? JLjU} y «i>fyt» iIjUCJI u» 

'' iJW •l*J * ^^Ui« 

F #C J- ^ ^ i 4 J J 

4 » »n.l ilj jUll 

• * ♦ 

■=*r^ j*.u « ju^yi *:,i 

( 238 ) 

tM * k^i-j ^>» ip w-u) 

^Vljoi^ „*yJlcLi Cnj U^ 4lef:)j S»Ltf 


(229) 

Uteijl Ui^i ^ ,ij*l * ^ji iJl/i LJLsJ> O'-^j' 
UI£^3 La\^ lIjj J^L-JLi ^ *JUtj 

t)l£» jA l«^ iJjJki "i) jAjJfj 

* * * 

Utfi/» ^^1 u * LL^ iUaij nn^j ^JCJ 

LlfiiJ CLCj ^lk:-T Uj ot-jJI ^ i 

ui-£.j1 l_>j-i v^Uj Ue* » 

{ 230) 

^U. j*jJij jAjJi lii * Uklb i^i ^1 Jii Jj ISI 

4 "^ :ib * jJ. ^ 

^jUj *>v^ >Ui-. « i!3 > 3 * 

127 . Z 31 ?, 31 . 

3^9. Z 3 S. jis. I Z O r BCL ^ 
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>jU 3^fc >JLJU ^ ^ 

JjU Jli ^ Lu^l ^Ij « UJ*! J^jWI 
>3ljjl |^U«JU1 j^^UiS 4 »^l«£J5 ^ 

^ ’ I#’ 

* * > ? ^ 

( 231 ) 

^ 1^1 ^0*1) C-Jj 

iJp>yi i>* * tS* CiteLJl 

( 232 ) 

.»».UJ1 ^UOI wl^ji ^ ^ U <±1^^ 

^ij Jii 'sj ^ * oij J-i^ij -v^ k>f^ 

j^TWt Oj-aiTj^ i,**jl * lit *i* 3>»ll 


( 233 ) 




aU^I h^ Oii^ 151 

^Ij «W J-^I aj>S*ll 


J t 


( 234 ) 


Ifcjji oy^i o' Oi"*^ ^ **^-3 

Ifcjjj |Ly Ijj^i w^Lj * >>»—'J ^j'-’ 

tawj-is *>• iXl^^' O^ 


230 . -cjirioTv'. 

S9^■ 


232 ^ r B 0 |J 
234 ^ I BL 4a 
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{z35) 

ul} « tJ 

’S' o'—; ’Sj * 

■*i'*i* J'aiP J.Jf' ■ 

U #Lfc» « ^ IjA 

( 236 ) 


[CH. 


* l^jii Ji«£* LijJJ ^ 
^U. ^U1 «, iiJY' ^j* 

im) 

^ LS*^ ^W6l J** !>• o'^ o' 

W Jie-JJ o1 ♦ ^U o;l*0' Jju. >1 iui^ 

f'?- ^ -I ■* ■" . * * « if i ^ 

% * 1^ > rii gI fif«ijJI jti ^ 

( 238 ) 

•^' *^5 ^>*01 'S^uai * iotij lJ i^jji ^ JiU3t -5!^ 

4 ) OjH^' u*AJ * *ij*y j:,g l^g jJ 

1^1 O L- ilL^ o>i*^ * *^: oyife W 

'*^* ^ -iWfj • !>J^ Jju ^UUaj Ji^j^ 

( 239 ) 

o' 

f p J- ^ ^ J ^ 

J^\j^ U* 

* * 

U ijrjLalllj ii--^ ft oi* 
*j V OW ^ (>J^| gijr 

*3.7- 2 38, 513. 


p M 


J ^ m i 

^ flj, 

-I ^ 


33i* 23 a, ^ta* 

■J # J 

ajSw I LO j^ ^jU U 


239 . ^3^,311. 
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(240) 

J j _ j * ■«- 

liAjI V 

yjUl >^^1 jji Jt\j^ JjbUl i>J3 


- i|^ 3 J i J 

♦ ^ J3 


( 241 ) 

J.fc-«JI Ijj .^»^l Oi J-UI Jyirf 


(242} 

^\^\ jIJlC ^ L* J2*]l .0^ 

^ ^ IF -p 

LSjV L5^ V® l?^' O^ • 1>* sAi" 

f243) 

■■ ^ Px ^f ^ -J 

pUAmM ^>c v*^ * ^^ln-' Wj*j 3itJ * ~ " ^ ^ 

iF 

■“ H * A ^ ^ P-;.- ^ ,1 * *^ -. 

iJ' jUwU tj . « ri « ^ 1 *M 

" ^ p: ■ 

jL^^t ^1 ♦ *Aii ^ Ijlj 


(244) 

'*5F''e*^ B U 

# * * 

^ - ai * * M **■* i - 1* ^ 

1 ^ ^5-^13 lyiljB A>^J lUi*J # ^^^^1 *»X y I I 

^ ^ * u£^ is^' *Si» 


3^0, * BC L 
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{245) 

\t^ ^ ^ UjJ’ 

' 3 ^ij iSt 4 

i|^l Ji±H T^iij 

,1La^ *aLJ LiU' 

j M ^ '1 • . ^s''i ."i i f 

.fl^ jl jUj ,**^ j ^ y ViT j * Jwr* Ijt .H »>3 fl 


(246) 

t j j)l ^ «) J3t«^l *I<»y * o' '*♦*' 

ay .*^3 • Ljj >*3 ' 3 v^l ^3 

j, i/ jf ^ 

ay^l j5V*l' ?>-J * 1-4 ^ 3 ^ 


( 247) 


^'3 J~i^ k 3 ^l 3 * * " 

l3J-^l3 * J3v^l t3-*' 

iJloJ L-. lil J^_*_*WI ^4~«A»1 J-ilj-JI 

4y' O'^ u ~ * L3* 03*3*^ O'^ 'S'b 

dy-OLfr 03" ->*' * ^-*9^ C 

(24S) 

*J 3 UL-* » 3. ^ i J Jgj Jy^lA4 ^15 

Lrf^lj ' 'jLr*^3 ♦ ^ayU ^ ^ 

.3Va«* -i^ ^ ^ 

U>ij<*i>* '- ^f '* 3 *^ (nJ* * '3*^ Oi*^' ( 5 ™il»J -~ij ^s jjlj 

24 J. t C [yl *« '^ 3 ^- S47- ' C jJlj 4iJ| 

m 8 - t O OW >3i^. O 
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u] 


* 

7 1 ^ j»- 

1 4 J ^ 

|U^ JL^I ,J»a 
lUi^ Jijyj 

iU^ 4 ,^^ ti,iL0 Icj 

« 

lUjxij) ^ 
lUjjEit it; cJUj 


(249) 

* ^ ^ui jJL iii 

r 

« 5* ^ 

* -."jo; 

#: 7 jLjI ^ P 7 rt If 

* tj* ^ JO, ^ 

j »i / # X # j ; 

* * 

^ L^U 4 |j^ !jJL^t 


{ 23<5 ) 

.ii* ^ i 4 m^rn ^ e i- -■ 

^**6*^ ' I *j fci' » 

J>*4 o'* Jut y .»5 JjjUj 

Lijuj ijLJ * JsUlj yt >14“*^! aj* w 


(251) 

■*■* I w * fi ^ J*s J 

^>1-^' *-j l>» ^1 * > j * ^ u 


«j 


ijtj ♦ Jb^ xB~i^ o j-SiiJi !ji 


tin^ll ^/n S I * J^Utl ^^1 tj* 

iW’ u-j- ^ tJ*^ *ii 3 

Jjtill I>*^> "H/j * lLX* -•lJ'SI * - - "t 0 
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[CH, 


* ¥ « 


(252) 

i * * * 

O'-Mj ypfljj fU-ifj k>i> 


(253) 


J^ 4 J wF J 


4iit J^iJj lLaiJ!j j ^ 

j- 3^1 ^>1 wiM^ * W*^ 

J^J*^ J JJ J i ^ J ^ i 

jMJ 4- lJ>^ 

^ *4 ^ i-4J 4 : 

j.s*j vJjt fc > > v W-c-^^ J** * *•*■* 

^ 1 * 1 ^ wrl J—4 ^ Jk fc i l OW nJ j ^ 

M * M W 44r J h j4»^j 

>!^ l>e*^ >^**^*J 4 


■!) U^-& a : ; , ,11 o' * ii-lUJl >r^j 

##■** « *j^ ^ ^ ii-^4Z J .„ 

j 4 j' u l^\ jfts^ J^ 

ijri i>* Vi^ * k>e iJjJ* 

^1 JJo\^ >*jjt jL^i jul*^) u-ij 

(^ 34 ) 

1 ^1^ ‘J J-*^s ^1 

* 4 * 

Cj.^r U^U^I 4 U«»S * si-IJjt wiTUJj 


♦ 4 


4 

i 


O* 't's*^' e’A-i 

{255) 

* ifi«i jju jij i,j*ji 1 ^ 

|>* Js^ * 'jJ^ .iUlJ u ^iT ^1 (jjuy 

S^ jsij' f-* ui-j Ij^ jJ^ 

S ]oo« 
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m 


Jt Mh il I ^.i^J it«J lZ>^ 

^ -n it..:jL-^ Mt\^\ « ^Lt .iUiiJ * 

(356) 

W3 1 JLiij ijJjjij * 'jii- ^ iW^ kA^ 

U) (^U u 

J - -liT ^ Jl^ , 

OIj ^ 3 ^ 0* >fcj * ^ 

(357) 


i>*J *iij * >. 




«^i ^13 u «- lX« 

*Xp' L>rf»*^t * > ^*J * L>Oj Lf'*^ i.*^^ Cl'* ^J 

^^4^1 Jl*iE# * Hi ^ J^i 


(253) 

ijjty ‘Jt ifa^t ip*. to^ * i' ^jH^t 

,^^1 ujl^ 1^ « ll* ^-iJl lS/^ -iljlfcH ^_Ji 


(359) 

.1^1 jL».rj ^J^J JUUU .»*U3 -i!r*> ij^ tJ* 

*e* Ojj * u-i 

tjJkA»k (Jf»' li'j 'i' * Oj ^ ~ ». * tJ'iJ*!? 


{ 260) 

yUJtj y) * I J>5 U 

2 J7. S **7- ^ 5 ^ 2 3 ®^i 5 ^^^ ^ ^ ^ U-ij*!. 

id 


H. 5 . 
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f 261} 

* sIbp*" wiL 


[CH. 


Jl IM 

1*1 ^-^ •>*' W-f W 

( 263 ) 

>•*^1 Ct^i *J^ ^*s-* *■ ijJM !-• 4*^' '**43 Oj^/^ ^ 
c 53 ji ^ .iniiL^W 

•sy * , • i - 1 #-j j « jf 

(263) 

* f * ? - .r * i ^*£ * 

. ^ xl l A-foJ * jdIj-J^! 

u " ttJ fc i' ' lirt!fjL£& ^L* >0^-* i^UjiJI jUff jiJ 

'^" •■• j5)-flj •* o-^- P *Vj ^ J[>^ yr'^* 

•** *:»*^ J-S* OJj 

* 1 * *- ^ i -■ #■ ^ p. 

i,>-^ .■ I n : ? O* ^ ^ 

!>• ’ * * t *i* j Wj * il)^ W*jl 

•'..I .**■' • -» • - 

\j^3 y-» ♦ * ■ ■.^ U^JjW 

"^i' ,*'f* *''1 

'JT'J * 'T^ tJ^Jl> J-t'-S’' 

y* V^> * L?J<^ 'j'j 

Ob * HiJiij JlOl<il I* 


(264) 

*1^' i5^ iji*:#' -CjjI jJ ^ ^^jijJi Jjt^ L*J u 

Jp-i-J'j 3 *J~i’j\i ii c i t l^ 

oJ 5jl«i ojLii * u^ 0-1 ;:;: ^ij^ 

t BL 

163. Toxt and teuislatioQ b^ Von Kremer in Sibuwgiberii:}^ d. Kail. 

Akad. H WiM». vol sj- p. 636 IbL . BC ^ Vo^ k. reads 

and 11“ 'VorJd. bcw^ nOed bjr F*te. go« on its way aad is not to 

* 

bt cajoled by the pitifui tales of those who haw auff«,sj shipwieck in it. 
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{^65) 

La JU» 1»L^ ^ U 

^ P li^ rt E llIh ft f ^Z ^1W*^ 1^1 

f il *L5y L* ^ ^ aLiIp^ O'Ij j ;<fci ^ ^ 

lb ^ ^ jJ 

*■'4^j>j i^Lktl ^ij * •z^^lM U |U* 

^ *■ ^ L * * ^ 

(266) 

^f 4 * ^ ^ f j ,- 

O* 51 l^^»Jt ^ jU # >* >t 

-fJ IPx _. J#*#- P» * , ^ , 

^ C>-^J *9 

(267) 

^ jUd *. A«fj ,_)il, 

u* "ili J>>M- J* TW * tjjtjJ ^;>^LJt 0^^«^ 


(268) 

t^l * Jji ^ 'i-^-BJl W 

■J* if * 

t«i w~:i£> ^1 # y (>« Oi 


(269) 

^1 1 ^ aJUI iJ^ ta 

JLhJI iij A j VA ^ j ^ Ijjj ,>• IJ*J juj J>yu 

^1 ^ y>j jLiUj^^ * *i ll^ o^ JW Jli 

2645^* T C ^>^1. 267. t o bjl^. »i8. 2 ^Ip 474. 
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{ z';o) 

Jl* » rtssjji! ,JLiJ 

'i' uiii W w-^ J*j » rfJ itipi JA 


UjJjl o 


* 1.^ i 2 ,m .j 3I-jjj 


V;^ IM J*U Jl 3 j * aJlL; ji* ^ >t** 

Vj'^i WiiJ l>^.i-I^ \i\ ^ 

W-ji u-a* i\ IjjUj 1^ ^\j *. l^jJLv y-UJI J*-lj 


(271) 


* ,^ 4*3 oJi 1^ ^iJj> 

^ r 1 t if .■' •'( ■’. 'f j*' 

U>*^ *«-» *JUI jj L4 >jjj 


f 372 ) 


Jl*.j yji^ J^ * JI 4 . 0^ji\ ^ 

JC ^3 * ^Fj ^ i^j1 ^JLI^'a 

OljUi jb J-* * 

OtjJtj J, ^ 

t M » m m- m M ^ ~ M 


-}3 ^ dJUl 

ow i,ii Vi*j Jii ^1^^, jLT^JJj V ^ 

oljtJ’^l ^ Jl^r *31 * L* Ci^J oJU-fcJ yj 

;!j;jj, 


01^1 jiJl qh^LJI UL3_t>jl3 41- 

-Hl^JSi t 


o! 


(^1 j.LL*L# -S] ^ iLj , . 

271, f O rtads io the finit heinijitich : 4Jil, ^ U ^1 l*>! 

*72- t-OjijjJUtj. LT* 
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(373) 

ti .*-^1 o* • U ia; JLiEj ^jjpt 

tj* * ^ y 


O' 

V LrtP Cr»-^ 

Vj^j 01 iji^ Oi-> (J'j 

L^) j <. .j O I 3 >ij j-ftj j eifc U 

J i ^ ^ 

C a t .i J ^1 ^mm il l 

JJi J'_*- ^ -J 

JjAaJ iagJji 


(374) 

« V | . ?4 h, e ^ ^s o' 

^ ^ ip 

« iuU V'PiyJI ^ <^iL« 4^1j. 

«■ ^ I ^ JUL^oJI 

# J 

- rl J hiiai C 

t -i -#■ # dP- r J J fr H 


« aIjU^ 1 m^ ii 

#: 4 ^Lm jg-gJtJi fLt> 




(275) 

0'^ >k Up> * jhs*-J'» J ^3 


{276) 

j*, 4 i /- # ■» f-p j * ^ * f ! 

lyll J^ ^3 * ^ ^ * J^^ L5%^* 'n-' 

JXJ Jisj^l L-t-i^ jWj JMj * l^*>J 

t^Xij ^ iJbJ |># "ii j! Ulj «: lj-5_lL»^ 5 i ^ 

JiJt u « SuijJ tjji4 tj^l* 

Lkji^laj o' i i *^—^ u*.l^l '^- 'J-*' OIj O 

a7j. TBL^y^l. * 75 . i BL J^. 

176. Zj^rjll. 
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jUL£.uj 




( 277 ) 


V? * y ^U3i J&T 

4 4 ^ j. 


u, jLi 

<iLL^] 1i oL&j « l^iij ^ 


1 .^' 1^1 « jil ^1 oy>^ 

J^I Jpt U u :>b 

JUjt ;s;i ou * uu. ^ ^ 


(27S) 


i#- * s-^ 


(279) 


'^-^< ^ i>ij * CjL ^ur uj^j 

^li ijw ^=-^1^ cj> k>» * iJ l. j^f ijdfc jg L*j 
'-i—!^|J Jti ^-lijt 1jjU.U 1 ^ * >LC*.L, oULJj 

uiju»j * ^u, ^ ji);: c^*j a 


^3 Vj 


(280) 


-j Mi ^VjAl 4JJ! ^ 

{2S1) 

^*‘'* w* Cj! * Nj-*j 1 ^ iUji ^^:^4.^^ 

^jUjv ^liJt 3*^ ^ ^^_^* 

* 78 . Z 38* Sto. ^ ^73. T C («) for ^JJ. 

ifii. f L 


279 
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(282} 

loiil ^ JU 

jL^li j| # 

{283) 

jW-Li I ( Uj ^juilli i*l-iH U1 

U^ 0 U C-il5 

jU#"J3 U{i 1 ^ f . * * •;e2» ^AiJI *iJt 


14 * 


* 


(284) 

# ;» _C ^ 

tUj 


i . 

JW 


- » #1#- 
JJL^U ^Ij^j 


* t *1 * 

* U^l ^1% 




* ^ ^ -f f * 

04* ’SJj * J<i» ^ j • A> . fc ■ • Ui 




(285) 

•* S V#, Aj # it - £ _ 

ju:^ v^^jlJJ « * I jJS ^UyJI^ 

-r 

(2$6) 

^ «e: p i * ^ zr* ^ * 

^ j i t i^ll / A 1 

^ jjJ ^ Ct% * ^ JjJ 


{287) 

Jip ,UJiliI -ti-Jl ^ 'i'^l ^ u 

4 jr#jl ^ • ml 

■ i Ojt^j 


^ ^ J . 

aS^, S96. 2^4. rO *^^ aS6. S ufi. 1 BCLS jhb^, 

S 9fi. I BLS pU^^- BL give il as a valiant, r Bl-S 
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( 238 ) 

^J n giii ill ml Ll* t'Cfc ^ 

«J aUi y ^U>j * U^L£b v^j 1 

{ 2S9 ) 

V"!;^ (_,* OTWI JW^ « 41:!^ 1^ jJ 

Sjtk CidU» j « 4 ^ OJ^ p-Li !>-* 

js»'>- ^ ^ ^ JtjU^.1 jL-> 

(290) 

1^ >*J 1^1^ 

U^ a£j^«iJ L5*~~^ j'^ Oi * *4 >^1 *JJI Jke-jt '-• Os* 

U jUJI jjAaJt * ^1 J >u J^ * 3 -^ 

i . (291) ^ 

*£*il 4 jb» » ,^,* 4 ^ C--U ^tji lit 

l^<»W V*^ *^4} lit 4 C j^ * Lj*^ ^i * 1 


(292) 


^ ^ - J W 


V,5^'^* 4 Pli _3 J wi-^* '>**j 

^ 3>4*> Js^ OW^I JSJ^J 


■il 


0>!*J> JsPs 


(293) 

J 1 ^ J j , 

C-wy JjjJ Uii ♦ 

1 1 JL *3 « 








^ jf# i/ 1^ A ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^-V- J-«-> t-^i-^J 


445 iil^ L-. ^ juj 


*88- Z 38, 5©?. « Z QL*p1 z ji^t. 

*98- T O ^>e*J 1 Jlpj. *93. f BX, 4 * 4 jj’ 
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( 394 ) 

**9*^ jj— 1 L»1 

•*«* * iyU^ 

^ J £ -*4- -r 

> * .1 * ■ ■ > i.^r-^b^ 

liiU 

«- # # 

^ Jh-^j. Jfl rft !i I^iY i(}^ 


(395) 

^^JJ^ * 

1>I»V Jt* 


#.f. -I JIJ 


b>^ ^Ul ^ 4*1 J> 4J ». jUeJl 


i - 


^W**J iy^ j \ yfS^ C ■ * -)> Mji ^ 

W tiJbj'ift *SJ 4 e ^ ^Jj ^ * 


- 1 # j, ci j 4 ^ * # fr» 

Jjjy jU^ jJJUj « 1^ 

JU^y JUj * 4 IW JtJj 

U4I—«fcl 0«*Ajt . 


(396) 


t^^T ^^JJ4 ,;»jaj>lkij! i>» * Wj 

V»i Jl*.^l ^ * -U iA5j ^ ^L 

1 ^ 4 ' * ..•if^j'*^ o' ' • ^ 

895 - S 9 J. 


* ^ 
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U^tj « ^^JJ! V ,* T j 

ij^uik4^4uui « f> c~jb ^ 


(298) 

r ^ -p »#■ i- 

-41 IjjIj 

iJrJL ^ # a ) l^f IjUjJI 

(299) 

play | f » » 4 S*p 4 ^ im *7''^' 

(300) 

t . I ' *"^ “ 

^ U ^1 ijr^ * C^ y 

jW ^ I f— y lJ >[pi^! ^1 

(301) 


^^ii j ^ tf m^j^ 


^ - - - *-- ^ --- * ■■■ “ *ij*J--*i 


If J 


* I^ji ^JJUI i^ljt^ 


I ^ ^ ^ M ■Wdt f 

“■ L?j' 


{302} 

lAijI J4j OjUj » 

X- 

LJ-* C-ljUfl * ^-ilU Jl jlip! CjP 

;# 

Ul^ l>itj * >Le a^l ^:JJ-*l>d 

l*1jJ t .. ^ ly^ jJ—* O-^J # «JLJ1 lih|p L-* 

'^’ji T'J^ t.r'ji^ * »i»e^ ^J^I sSJ^ * 

\M\fj !>-• w-JJH ♦ jti, 

joi. Sia4. 


098. Z 31. ^33. 
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(303) 

v ' t J ^ vVji * ^jU» lii Jjfc J^i 

yiJJjUSfct t^Afjt V ilhi^Uj * jyf 


(304) 


iJjl^t y* ,L^I 

^jl^l IUj 

I Ijl 


r 1^ ^ ^ Ji »i 4 

♦ Uj# j^t ^ 

#• Jkjb ii i ^ * I fi ; 

♦ ly-iiU# 1l JWj 


-.•*J (jIt 

^Ua oi 

^ ^ J JJ’ ^ J 

J 


iT * X ^ ^ « 

* U^.*^ >hiyi 

* liJi^i 'y i 


■0 j liflii I 


,t ^ ^ p 

« t^Uji !j*i.o L^ ,J*S 



S 


« # 


,^jL£J ijj i>£Jj 

H H ^ Jl d 

ri-r ^ j 


t * c i^ ^UJ! tl3>s* I * 

tff- 

L^ JUUJ ^ ^ 


(305) 

\mJ^\ Jj^-aJ- loi * O^* 

^^1 1,^ J^Lm^ “iljj 


303-- f BC LO v ^ > i^ ** ^ ^ 

304, Z jOp 45- All tejrts h^ve etc, 1 G 

BL j^. . \ ^Ijt = .iii£*l- o .iJlji, 

V Z il^l J 3 yi. 1 > LZ . 

3,03. Z 31. ^7^ I BCL l|>^il. 
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( 3 C*) 

dLokj jjy 

# ir ■« #■ 

* * J 


L U, 




■e ^iiiJ l J-5 IjS 


(307) 


JJ- « ^ ^ 


^ ^ I 

1 Ul 


^1-JI U-* ^ 

An JL-j %£L-j>^ I j 4 «lL-iLt^ jl*. 


# \jCj^ ^^* 5 ^ 


4 ^ 


i 3 ^V 

^LiS)! ^ Jj>U^;-i,,Xj> 

i;>jT * (jjLadi 

^ Jrij^ * L* 111 ^ J% 

^»-fcLi’^ i.r^ * *** 


( 3 t» 9 ) 

_ * J ^ - a.. 

dJ Ifli.. 1 # ^^jic j«SJt 




i; ^ ■* pi j-ij- r J r ^ t 

I5*- ^r-*-l Ol J * v^>* v^ a'j' Oi 


(310) 

• j-J o' J' ^J* »-f-eli * i>-* 

1,^231 '!)_j j-s*—.*—II j. r >lt ^ 

< 3 ^ "JJ -* 3 ^^ j,£-LL* ol 

^ J - 

306. TBL u-i, BL 1,;^, 30$, Z 38,395. tBCLZ **JLlM. 

309^ S EOSr \ Bl^ * BLS 
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() 

^ U # kv C-jIj Oi JWLit SljM 

* AilJu 0>jl U ^Ui 

‘J ■. ^J^ * *1 WjJtJ ^J"0 L* 

ill. i>oj J 411 L-oJ<J 

^ i*> Cj# * i»iu. c*-i3 L. 


(313) 

^ gff^ ^ ^ 

jXfcj U *U l/j-o J_*JI ^JLU ^\j JU 

SLXt fji ut-^ J'** * ty^ ^ 

LAiJ;i jhfc It dfJL^ * 4^. Jijt B jUcb 

*■ ’' > ^ 

JJt* I^U LiljjJI jiLUJ 0 

Ml f iM # .r « 

U 13a * Aj| JIaJI {pU- U 

ji^ij -iUij * 

U)1 * 1;^U* 


t wt* i 

> L^' cyj^ 


( 3 H) 

1 jk*» ijj' * Asj-i Jj ^h t > ! > 

# “ 

Ij^i Uj Uj4^ ^Ji\i * l^u ^UL£f j^illj 


l.k»^ U 13tJ iJ^ JU!i» 

IjH^I w^ti '^'l^j o'* ■i'lij 
1 j.,i^ U ^ja}\ ^ 3 ^ 


* ^^ 3 = Uv* ilwu *^3 

* i' ^ ^lji 

4 JF*^ J * J ^1 

* „*+vJ jt-' If*" **-**-i' a 


313* t Bj^. 
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(315) 

VJ ^ *^**J^^ 

r ^ j‘ i ^ ^ i * 

ib^l ^>-*^ O- ^ 

dF 

(316) 

jtfA tl> ♦ f.y » H iJl i>jL-iU C~l*» L« ^jl* 

juhtj Jui Oi kl>*^ kl*^ * Silfc* *5)1 >fi 


.LJ 2LJL^ 




rj j1 J^j-3 * O* 

{317) 


M J J Jp #■ 1^ F P I - I "I 

LLa^^ Ailfc aUt ^1 # dyAloA- 

LLJI J J ift •^jJ # AiiKfclj J C-iH 

^ " iii g i i^j j ^ rt.i^^riai ti fllirii^Jli tjtffcjA ^jjpi 

{ 31 S) 

P J i iT * i. I» ^ ^ . I *1 

^ O J j ■! 1 l i^jC j WP -! _ j 4 * 0 ^ ^ ^ H I *1 'I j _.lfc f 1 

O j a ^ Ci^ ^ 


(3^9) 

J^yi tj^ O Jii*-j J* 

0"S^ -biJJb # 


( S 20 ) 


* *' * , ^ ^ * ^pj p p ^ r . 

wr»:>*^ i * C>!i«Jb Cjtjl^U ^^1 ..J** 

J •' I-* I I p ^ 1 p pt j*jj- 

Jt^h * il^u ^jJaJb 

316. r All tbe texta g^ fcirtd whicJi ia not ioiiod in the 

lexica, ^1|>%> wquld be easy but uncDiiiiiiciiig omendatioiL 
^tS, 1 O 
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9,^ ^ Cjo* « ^1 ^l-^3 

U.A ^ u.jj jji^ * lUiij u>j ')^ 

(322) 

iUi ^>• -7 -*^ U lil Jla^ « ij>l .^1^ o^ ti1 i 

' -■ J d ' fr 




( 323 ) 


libUai»» rt . K*T ^j3 jjT # 4 ^ 

U.IJ! « ii^{ 0 ^> jy 

t^li^ ^ (^3-^ t , 

{324) 

P -M J it ^ 9^44 wP-PP 

V^3^ “Si ^l#J^I U 3 * J^JhW jAjJI ^ J^l ^>t jX^( (Jfjj 

^jiii ^ ^J^iy W jiOi 1^ ^ 

Ais. ,^1 Ja\ OjLfcd * tJ— ,-CJ! Ljlj 

•> 1 ^ f #• 

(333) 

* * ^ ^ Jpp£ ^ 

^ A 1J i m H ^J l MTaT jup^ ^ d J—^ ^ ^ ^ ■■ ■ ' J H^l| 

3A Ll |>H* 4 -iJlj Wv^J 

^l,?tTl^| L -4 dj ? # UjI^ 

u^jli Jt^JUt^ O^ * ji*j >^b ^>* a 

^ « t- 4 ;^ J'-e jtiit J*^ LjI 


i^jjUjjl C-j .W L^-^ ijJ33 il N.tU d-L^JlLjj 

« 

3i(, ^ O IjJm- 334- 231,4®!^ 
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( 3 ^ 6 ) ^ 

j>iji ojj-4^ 

ij* i5>^ * * '^>j» j 4 ^W *tiil 

«ij^ oi j:.; * n^u< 

(327) 

oL4j^JL« jj U ■, i > i^W * wJTjj ol 'iJL/U* yj 

* Jji jj^ 

Ol ^ t xJL b ili-%^J 

c*Ui^ j^i o^ ^>l^i * o:^Ju Dij t> 

^ f 

CjUI^ 0>^ O—P ^ 5 j^l O*^'^ 

Olp^UU jif 4 AJ^^ ; "- ^ 

If 

j'j-t-J' O-^ li' * 


( 32 &) 

^ ^ ^ ^^U-> ^j(^l sZiJ * ^^ ji 

Jji Ji1 P U-'>'>^ L3-I' U-W 

^ ■* LkpJLpid ^^jfr wJsWl 

(329) 

^ \Sj^^ # 1 % Ul Uj »U (>« iui^ 

v^'*-**^ 0-* Lf^-^t^ * iiSUfcp ti^l ^ >#! 3 M 

^ ^ zl ^ ^ L ^Ijl JL-^ ^j\ 

^27. T BCL This Twliiig, which I have fallowed in the traas- 

Latlon. is imferkv to that of Or 
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(330) 

^ ^ >W j^-e^ 

(331) 

tJii ill'll ' ^ : ti a*-)j tr UJf wv-ej 

ijtij ^wyi ^4-^ * Clii ji 4jLi U lit 

( 33 ^) 

hJ >' (jj I ^1 '^Jj * wfliliSi Ijl ^jl (>^ 

i. *Jii o4-* ju iju * Lfj^ i>i ijii 

3 31, S 100. 


^9 


K. 5 . 



INDEX I 


NAMES AMD TITLES 

p^edes many Arabic naweSj bs 5 usu^Uy 
i ^ ™ ^Olbvfint Ind^x; those iiam» in 

jt ha5 been rf^tmned tifdl be found under tb^ initial letter Titles of 
books are pnnted in italics. 


’AbMsids, the, 67, 96^ 98, roo, loi* 
105, loB 

'Abdullah iba Maynuln al^Qaddibp 



Abel, 4 

Abii 'Abdallah al^Qummi al^Misrf, 

Abu aJ-Ma'airi, 43 foil. 

Ma^mrl in Index of Suhtects 
Aba 1-'AhUii3^, 52, 187 
Abd PAbit a name of Death, 113 
Abu *^Fa^j 41 L 97 
Abu ' 1 -Jlasan 'All, 38 
Abu 'l-ffasan MurAdf^ a*, 32 
Abu 'l-paean Taliya* 6 
Abu 'i-Hudhayi, ifi* 



Abii Muslim. 101 
Abd Na^fp SdminJd, jt 
Abd NuwdSp 4% 187 
Abu *l-QtS^mK untie of Abu l-'AM 
al-Mn ‘ an1p 54 
Abii Shu'ayb of Herdt, ij 
Abd ShnkUr, 7, 9p lo 
Abd I'Afair al-Kbdtdnfp 2 
Abli Tdhir Khusmivdid. 13, 20 
Abd Zakariyyd ibu AM yat?. 20$ 
Abii 3 ^urd‘a, 7,19, 33 
*Ad, 62, 149 

Adam. 4, 21, 34, 6i, 74. itS, i2o, 
laip 140, 137, 158, 173 
Adib-i §abirp 20p 21 
AhlDrardt, W.. [30 
Akhtf. 20 

AleppOp 45. 46, 96, 97, roa-s 
Alfp the Caliph, 104 
*A4i iba Man^dr al-l^alabi, S£e Ibnti 
/bQirib 

Ani'a<^ of Bukhijrd« 32^ 41 
'Amir ibun 'l-JuJ^yb laS^ 132 
'Amr, 140 


"Amr ibu MaMlkanb, r2a 
Amrain, 174 
Anaxagoras, 

Aatiochp 45, 97 
Aawarl. 17, 18, 29, 31 
Arehp 17 

Aiistotle, 32 p 149, 160 
Asb'aiites, the^ 150 
Asia Minor, 143 
AsmA, ^ 
al-Aflma'b 31 
Assassins, the, 97 
Avicenna, 100 
"Awd^MD, 99 
Awbar, 175 

'Awlf, Mul^ammad, 1^3, 7, S, 13, 20* 
27 p 34. 41 
Ajda, 191 

'Adsfp F^timid Caliph^ 97* 102^ 19S 
AxraqI ol HeiAt 33 

Baalbec. 99 
Bddghls. 3 

BadPu'ddin Turkii al-Sanjaif^ 7 
DadPu "l-ZamdQ aJ-Hainadb^iii, loo 
Badr ibu ^asamwayti, 99 
Baericiii, H., 143 

Baghdadp 12, 46-48, 95, 96^ 99-101^ 

125, 18^. 137 

Bahrain Giir. 4 
Bahtajn, 105 

Bikhajiel, 5 « Tdjn'ddln Ismi D 
Balkh, 8 

Band Mjrdid, 97, Ses Mirdd^ids 

BdqiliuJ, 100 

Bawlp the Emperor^ 97 

Bcrbeti, tbe, 96 

Bevaup Prof. A. A.. 195 

Biiudx-i Tabari, 33 

lifrdal, loo 

Bland, N.p j 

Braitn Fly, the* a aitkuaine, 34 
Broelceliuaiiii. C., 164 
Broj^e, Prof. E. G., 1, 2, 82,96, 97, 
IOSp IlO 

Kl*’«»w 4 nL Sh Ab 4 
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Buddhists, the, 137 
Bukhdrd, 1, 13 , 21, j2, i«j 
Bnnrayhicb, the. 100, 1*1 

Caesar, laS 
Cakq, 96, 134 

Camiatluaiki, the, 97, 98^ 103-5, ^97 

Carueades, 143 

Ca^merc, X3 

CatuUus, 33 

CAahdr M<tqdia, ii* 

China, I, 32 

Chooroes. 36, 66, 69 

Christians, the. 167, 169-71, 173, 

^ 195-7 

Ckcto* 33 
Cderidge. 50 
CuretDC^ W., 164 

Damascus, 96, 97^ tm 
Doate, 44 
Daqfqi. 9, 11, ij 
Davidp 37 p 41. 6S, 1&3 
Dawlatshlh. 1D4 

Daylanutes, the, loi; Set Bu- 
wayhids 

De Boetp T. J., 141^ 158 
Be Goeje, M. J., loj, 1 ip 
Dhahabl. 140 
Drin] jba 'All, IP3 
Dlnawar, 99 
Donne, 30 

Egypt, 97.99.193 

Etapeqpcies, 138 
En^mtes, the, 32, 35, 46 
Emipides, 147, 171 
Eve, 116, 136 , ipo 

FodJ ihd 'Abbds al-Rabisjanl, 14 

Fokhru'ddin Mas'ddi, 37 

Farkh^r. 3P 

Faroed, Dr L. R, 14J 

al-fa*q bayna ’Artraf, 104 

Famikhfp [6 

Fittma, 96 

Fltitoids, the, 64, 96^^, 101-3, Z03, 
166 

Fihr, I34 

FifdawBi, 15, 16, 30 , xoo 
FitzGerald, E,, $, »03 
Freytfl4f, ^ 134 

mt %gk 4 yM^ 165 

Gabriel, ij6 
GhassAn. [p6 

Chaznap 16. ai, 36, 6?, 100 
Ghomevida, the, 4, 96. Set 
the Honse of 
Ghatza, 101 


Gplddbefp L, 166, 193, 204 
the, M, t74 
Greeks, the, 47 
Cuiisidn, 3 S 


HaEz, 141 
Hajar, 103 

Hajahtes, 105. Carmathians 
^b]\\ KhoUla, 2 

hi^mri'liah. F^tiniid Caliph, 
ro 3 , 103 
Hallla, IP 
Horn, E93 

^amd^n Qannat:, 97 
T^amdinids, the, 97 
Banfala of BAd^his, 5 
^arlrl, loo 

l^lnth. King of Kinda, 202 
HAshinip loi * 
l^assAo, iPi 

Hwdt. II, 33. 39 

Herodotus, 143 
Hetrick, 9 

Hibatu'llah rbn Abl 'Icordn, 134- 
136. 143 
Hira, 202 
Horace. 44 

Ibn Abl 'ImrAn- See Hibatu'HaJi 

Ihnu 'I'.AtMr, 193 

Ibun 'hBa3Ftir, ti 

Ibn lilazm, loo 

Ibn Kahdbp 164 

Ibnu ^i-QAiib, 166 

Ibn KoshJq, loo 

Ibnu 'URAwandi, t66 

liiad, the, 35 

llbtmish, Suitmi, i 

'ItnAdi of Ghazna, 38 

linra'ii 'l-Qays, 49 

IndiOp 1, zoo 

Iirdb. 179 

99, fpS 
Isaiah, 196 
Ishmoel, 191 
IsmA'E, E91 

IsmA'llis, the, 83, 96, 97, 103* 

134, 136. See Connathians pud 
FAtiniids 


^ ankson. Dr Henxyp r6o 
. hcPb, Gij6 
JAbi?, Ht 
^ aioas, the, tJ7 
[aini^ J., 138 
JiUlDydlu Rdmf, 22 

Jafflshid, 37 
^ ^PBNfjRi H *I~^ikdyd(, I 
_ awhaii qf HezAt, 39 
al-Jawn qf Kinda, 203 
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Jerttsalcm, 191 

JteiTis, 135,167* 171,17S, SetM^^h 
Jews, Uie. 167-171, 174, 175, jSi* 
iSj, iSS, i8g, 192, 195, 197 
Jonahs 204 
Jemes, E, E,, 141, 158 
Inrjiii. 7, 19 
J^yUlii oi BukhAr^, 12 

Ka'ba, the, 97, tgi^ 201 
Kant, 142, t53 
Kawkabi of Slerv, 14 
Kawthar. a river in Para dw ^ 16 
Khabb^ of Ni&biipiii, 12 
KbSJid. 140 
Ktiswarcaq, 32 
aJ-Khidr, 193 
Khoten, 3a 
Khuj^fts^, 31, 0 
KhusiRW Pinri*;, 36 
KilusrawdnJ. Sis Abd Kha§- 
ra%i^ni 
Kinda, 202 

KisA'l of Merv^ to, 13, 13, 21 
KLstA, 69 

Kr^^an, the. 51, ba, 105, ijo, 142, 
iji, 135, r66, 167^ 171, 174^ 

185^185, igq, 304 
Krachkovsky, I., 134 
Krenkdw, 204 
Kiifa. 102 
Kiif^, 102 
Knthayyir^ 33 

Labld, 129 

Lane, E. W., 195 

Layth, the House oL 3, Sa 

^flArids 

Lubdbu 'i~Aibdb, 1-^4^ 

Lucian, 166 
Lucretius, 44 

Liuumiyydt. S« Luxdmu tnd id 

yaltam 

LiffM^nb Id yalEam. Ses Index of 
Sub)ecta 

Lyall, Sir C., 50, 55, loi, 136, 

202 

Lydani, the, 143 
Lyta EU^antiarum^ 9 

Ma'add, Fdtimid CMiph, 102 

Ma'ajTA, 45-^&> 07^- 114 

Ma'anato l-Ka'initii, 45 
Ikla'aJTf- S« Index of Subjects 
Hscdonald, Prpf. D. B.^ 130, i6d, 164 
Hagians, the, 104,167,1 197^ Ste 

ZuTDastrians 

MaLnidd. Sultan, 4, 15. E7, 21^ 30, 

33.37*^-™ 

MalikshAh, SuEtan, 7, 34 


Manaah, [95 
Ma riH [95 
AlAnl (Manes) ^ 32^ 158 
Maniebaeans,. 32^ 138, 196 
Manjtk, 14 

al-Man^djTr Caliph, loi, 152 
ftfargoliouth, Ptof. D. 43, 45, 48, 

^ 07. 98. 134. 13^ 

Marv-i Sbahian, 39 

3 [aiy, the Vtrigiii, 63 , 174, 196 

ibo MubJunmad of TAliq^. 


30 

Mas'ild, SiUtan, 4 
Mas'tldJ, the hi^orian, 102 
Mas udJ, Fakinu'ddSii. 5 ^ Fakhra- 
^ddln 


M-^Lean, N.^ 113 

Mecca, 45. 97, 98,133, rgi, 19s 

Medina, 191 

Merv, 7. it>. iji, tf, it, 35, 36, 17, 
Frfff Marv-i SlialijAQ 
99 

Mes^uah, the, 17I4 173. jesn* 
Milton, 44, 52, 153 
Mird^ds, the, 1664 Band 

3 £LrdA& 

Mirfd Alubanimad of Qaxwin, 2 
Mohanmi^, the Prophet, t, 5L 
96, 106, 154, 160, 167-g, 171-4. 

178 191, 195, 396 
Mongols, the, i 
Moore, 35 

Moses^ 63 , 39 . 1^7+ 17I1 178. ^ 93 . * 9 ^ 
Mosul, 99 
Mti'efiefdr. 50 
Mupkni, 164 

Muhismimad, the Prophet Sm 
Mohamm^ 

Muhammad ibii aI-WalwiIajip 
12 


Mn-iKh 23 34. 36, 41 
Mu of Shama-l fjays, 29 
Mucidhir, King oE ^Jlra, 202 
Munkar, 13S 

Muutakhar (Muatakhir}^ 191 
MurAdi, 21. 2-Z 
Murtad^i the ShorSl, 99 
Mn&ay lim a 104 
MutanabbE,, 49, 50 
Mu'taidlites, the, 164 


NadAdi, 179 
NajrAn, I95 
Kakhr, 191 
Kal^, 13a 

the Honie of, 3, 4- See 
uEiazztevida 
Kisir-i Khusraw, 114 
Na^iru'ddLu, vLeicr, 37 
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^b^dia, Sultan, 1 
tiA^ra'ddlu SabukUgfn^ 4 
Nofr ihu A^mad^ S^irnAnid, 14 
Nawbakht, 1^1, 

NtshApiir, it, 3^, 124 
NMpiJiil no 

Nifiiiiu I'Mulk* 34 p 35 
Nizir^ Fitimid C^ph, i&a 
No«ib. 39, 6x 
N«ldek«!, Th.. 49 

ibii SAmAnJd, 14 

tfu'mAii Ip Lakhmitc prince* 3a 
Nii$ayTl9, the, jSj 

Onmr Kbayydm, 5,^ 205 

OronteSp river, 1S3 
Omia, river, 35 


PtttfaUuih, the, [67, 174, £05, See 
T^ak 

Per5t&, ic6, I32p iz8 
Fbaraobp 89 
Plato, 22, 178, tS 6 
Potterp M. A., 143 
Prophet, the. Alobamnied 
Fsturtu. the. 37, 68 

Qatrdii of Tabriz, 38 
^y^arp 69 

gurayshp 154. 191 
al-Quahayri, Abu zoo 

Quss. 195 

Qu 93 ibn Sd'ida^ 193 

RAbiX daughter ol Ka^b, 24 
Rabuiiaol S^e Fa4l ibn ^AbMa 
al-Ra4^ Sharif, 46, 99 
Raff' oi Merv, 7, 26, 27 
Rakhah. the hor^ of Rustam, 36 
RamX 99. tot, 205 
Rashidt of Samarca^p 6, 7 

aJ'^ii^Abd Bakr, 158, 160 
Rhazes. al-RAzi 
Rieu. C., 30, 208 

Hisd^aiti "t-Ghafrdn4%, 104, I 55 j 
166, 176^ 182, i94 
RifwAxip 21 
Rock* the HoJy. 19* 

Rosea, Earcm V.. 134 
Rhckert, 30 
Rdtf. 19 
RAtn, (43 
Rastajii, 36 


Sabuktifin- Su NA^mi'ddln Sa^ 
bukrigln 
dJ, 2S 

Sa'daMdin Mas*ud DawlatyATp 8 


Saddnip 109 

$affArids, the^ 4. Si^ Layth,. the 
House ol 
the, j6 S 

Sal^p a name of Meccap 191 
$dll|;i ibn AbidAs, 97^ 98^ zoi 
Salmon* 205 
SamA'i of Merv, 25 
SAmAii, the Hoi^se of, 3, Ses 
SAmAnids 

SAinijalds^ the, 4, to, 14, 96. Sv* 
SAnuJUip the House of 


Samarcand, 6, 7* 16 
SanA't, 22 
Saniar, Sul^m, 4 
Saajari. Stf BadlVddin Turkd 
Saqfu V'ZdHd. 49, 50 
Sayfi of NlshApiirp 26 
Sayfu l-DawX 97^ too 
Sefjiiq, the House of, 3. Sig Seljuqa 
Setjdqs, the, 4. 17, 96. Seljdq, 
the House of 

Shabd![i, the horse of Kbustatr 
Psjwii, 36 
Shahid of Balkh, 3 

of Firdawri, the. 15 
Shahrastdal. 164 
Shams-i gays, 29 
Shayba. 192 

Shl'itea. the, 96, 102, 103^ 177 
Slain. 101 
Sind, I 

Socrates, 142, 198 
Sodom. 109 
Strato, 21 


Sails, the, 40, 1x5, 133, 194 
SdmiJs, the, 103, 177 
Soj-dri. 31 

Syria, 43, &4, 93, 97, 99. ie». io 3, 
t66p X 95 


Tabas, 124 
Tabriz, 38. 99 
Tadmor, 99 

Ta-hl ^uKiyn, Dr, 43, 51* 142, 159 
TAbir, the House of, 3. Sm TAhirids 
jAbirids, the, 4, 3, e. 

Houae of 
Tahrodratb, 39 
TAju'ddliJp 7 

T&ju^ddla Isml'O al^Bdkharxf, 6, 26 

TAliqAzi, 30 

Tayyi', tribe, loi 

Tha^lllbi. 100 

Thamdd. 62 

Tigris, the, 35 

Tirmidh, m 

Tarak. the, 167^ i 63 . 171* tSt. See 
PentaUuch 
Traosozaaia^ x, 96 
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Tughiin&hihibJiMuttainmiid* Sultaii, 

Tugltdl, Saltan^ 4 
Tdjjb, 97 
Turkestan, ya 


^Uba^nJbh the Mahdi, g6* 97 

al-'l/mml, 164 
'Um^n d/ Mcrv, 10, 13 
Umayya ibn AM 3g 

^Umdm, 164 

Urdni a nam^ ol the Worldj 

73 

Unjurl, 30. 33 . 37 * «»4 
Un, Jo8 
aJ-U$ay&, 99 
•UtW. iw 


Van Vlot< 5 e* 141 


Vcrrall, A. W., 171 

Voa Kremer, A., 45^, jSl 

07. lOI, 103, rg^ 134, 137, iflfl, 
208 


WaiitfilajL Muhammad ihs 

Wright. W,^ 127 
Ya'qub ibo Layth, 4 

Yemeni 83, 124, 192 


Jahfr of Fdry^b^ 37 
ZaMro'ddawIa Abii Bakr^ 33* 36 
ioi^oaster, 1^7 

ZoTOAXtfMm, ttie, 104, 152, 189, 
201. Set Magjao) 
iZabayr^ 130 


I 


INDEX II 


SUBJECTS 


Anhi£ and words prmted in itaJics 


Ablutions, religions^ 150 
AdaiD, m&rt thaii one, 157* tj!i5 »ii 
of Time, ijfi 

the l^gaf petLalty for, 199 
Ambitioe, vanjtj- of, 72, iSfi 
Anaesthesia, Ma'arrl'B loading lojr^ 
109 

Angels, their existcnee doubted, 
1^4; TecordiDf angels, iSfl: the 
two angels who examine the d^d, 
138 

Animals, wounds izdiicted by, uot 
sul^ect to a If^ penally, hS; 
condenmation of eraelty to, i 
20Z-2: their sldns should not be 
used for cdotbuir, 137; 
tioDS as bo their future exttesce^ 
202; hapmoess of wild animals, 

■ 27^ Vegetarianisiu 
Arabic language, debasement of the, 
114 

Arabs, the pre-Isfainie, customs and 
beliefs of the, ^7, 90, 136 
Arrows, used in games of haaard, 111 
Ascension of the l^ophet, 172 
Asceticifini, fudian^ 

Asceddsm of Ma'arrf, 135^1; its 
ethical character, T2dr includes 
active virtue, 19S foU.; not 
without a religious element, 132- 
3: worM^dight, 126-31; abs&n- 
cnee from meat. Eah, milk, eggs, 
and honey^ c^bfwy, 139- 

41 

Astrologers, tto-tt 
Augury, 80, 193 

Barmness. a blessing for a wife, 77 
metm^ 57 

Bat^held, dcscriptiqci of ft, lo 
bayt, 36 

Bees, ought not to be robbed of 
their honey^ 113, 135* 136 
Beggars, uj 

Birds, the iojnstioi: of taking their 
»J4 f ^3fit Idudntaa to, 202: 
ptiems addressed to, 202 
Blindness, allusions by Ma^arxi to 
his, 47, ijB, 129, 184 
Blue and green, wide range of the 
words denotii^ these colours, 16 


Boasttng, in PerKan and Arabic 
poetry, iS, 19 

Body, the, brin^ anguish to the 
soul, 71; the spirit's garment, 75, 
179; the spirit's cage^ t&o; do- 
strveg no hoaour after death, 92; 
the substance of, etenm] and iu- 
dratruetibJe, t^o; Tesuntoetiou of 
the body;, 169, 1S5 
Body and soul, toeir marriage the 
source of all evil, 65, rfloj at war 
wlEh eath oths", din simnL- 
taneonsiy, 179 

Books, the revved, spctriois^ iio^ 
168 

Boys, caiporal punishment of, 203 

t jz 

Cadii^ unjust, 109 
Camcis, the bltM^ hroiled and 

used as food, 67 
Celibacy, 139-41 
Charity, tuo, I93p 201-a 
Charaters, 63, 113, 119 
CheelEs, compared to tolipa, 12; to 
hre, rz; to the Pleiades, -zy, to 
the hill fflocm, 29 

Chin, the, comoued to an apple, iz: 
to a lily, 30 

Chdst^u boy, poem on a, 11-13 
ChriBtiaiis, their in^neuce in Moslem 
society, fi5 

Clothe, undyed, worn tiy Ma'arri, 

Co^w, disapproved of, 13B 
Conceit in Kusian poetry^ 9, 20 
Creator, thr^ one of five rzHkeriiaJ 
princ^lcs, 

Creed of Ma'uni, the, 129, 142, 165, 
[96 

Crematiou, praise of» 138 
CmdExlon, the, iTO-i 
Curls^ compared to a mrttess krver, 
iz; to a waving baud, iz; to 
chains. 29; Mack enrfe compared 
to negroes^ 11; to a raven's wing. 

EZ 

dakr^ t35 
dif J, Sz 

Damnation, everiasting, 1B7 
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Darkness!, origiuaJ^ M3 
Dawn, compared to a poisdned 
sword, 39; die bow of, ijj 
Daj's, the, compared to dinmedones. 

Days, holy, 155, 174 
Death, the Jcvdier, 60 , 79: a lon^ 
sleep, 3 ^: the grandest of gilts, 
10; compared to a woman thrtrw- 
ing fuel on a &re, S9; to a Upog?, 
S9; the blessings o£, 56, 63, 71, 73, 
74, 76p ySp 79, 94, Ii3; kvnya ol, 

113 

Demooratic tbeoiy, modem, antici¬ 
pated by Ma'arrt, 107 
Dervi&bcs, 113, 115 
DctEmkiisin, 147, 161-3. Fate; 

Freewill; Ptedeatinatinn 
Directions, the six, 17 
I>lvin«, the Mohammedan, loS- 
xio. See 'uiamd 

Boi^, paid by the hnsbaod to the 
wife* 07 

Drinking vessels, Itucnrious, repo?- 
batioD of^ 85^ ijj 

Earth, the most trnsfy comrade, 7a; 
the best healer of pain. re^ 
oeives its daily porbon of human 
Eesh and blood, 4 ^ 

Earthquakes, 99 

Education, view? of Ma'arri on, 
303-4 

Elegies, Persian, in—33 
Elements, the four, 7, 17, ai, 91, 
157, 207 

Epitaph, Composed by Ma^arrl on 
himself. I40 

Eduality, rehmoiis, 193-6 
Etmes of Ma^arri, iiO, 136-8* [90, 
197-205; similar to the ethics of 
Jainism, 137; intellectual basis of, 

igS 

Evil, great^ prepondemtes ovner 
good, 85, 87, 93; original, 90, 117, 
153* 19S. Ms: God, nr Fate re¬ 
sponsible for, 1x9. 161-1- should 
be repaid with good, 200 

Mkr, 19 

Fame, vanity of* 307: Ma'arri's 
expectation of, M7 
Fammc. in Mesopa^imla* Syiia^ and 

E^t. 99^ 

Fanabcasm* denounced, 103 
Fasting, useless without silence, 131; 
^ui sin, 163 

Fate. 63, 64, 63* 66, 69, 83, 88^ rales 
the whole course of hfe, 31; 
sul^ect to Allah, 161: compared 


to a nose-ring, 178- StM Deter- 
ifiinism 

Father, the, identalLed with the 
Active Intehigenct, 22 
Fa^em* the seven, 21 
Fire, a iaming, compared to a 
gamhoUing foal, 154; to a restless 
bay mare, 134 

Flowers, described by Persian poeta, 
Freetbough-t 142. 146 foil- See 

n'pidld: Reason; RadonaJiain 
Ffttwill, 60, 70, 129 p 163, 1S9# 
/ur^du. 174 

See and 

GenJea, in. Set Jinn 
gkasal, Peoaan verse-form, 3. 8, ii, 
12, £ 2-27 

Girls, should be taught to apin^ not 
to read and write, 20^ 

Godx Ma'arrE's ccnceptiop of, ij8 
foil.; the author of evil, 147^ 
r6r-2 : justice of. 161-3 
Government, Ma'anH^s views on, 
106-7 ■ biinnctions against bolding 
office under the, 133-4 
Governors, mJlitaryp calJm "devib,' 
loS 

Grave, the* haunted by the dead 
man's WTaith. 90 

, 110 

Hair, compared to violets, 21; fo 
hyacinths, 23 
Admo, 90 

Heaven, everlastiag ar not* 62, J49 
Hedonism, qo ^ace of, in the 
205^ 

Hell, 68* 93, 131, 187 
Hermits, 6i, roS, 130, 132, 139^ 
happier than kings, 107 : the tears 
of, 115 

Hciurg, the, compared bo snakes, 63: 
to mares, 61, 157 

Humour, in the Persian qa^ida, 3S-9 
Hypocii^, the rchgipn of mankind, 
X 2 afolL; practised by Ma'ani, 122 
loll., 146-^, 131^ 164-6, Se* Irony 

192 

f/Md, 

Imim, ^'ite belief concerning the, 
96. JO1-3, io3, 106 
ImMrf^ty of the soul, 17S-S5- 
Sa life, a future; Resurrection 
Indian pmeticea, 85. 137-8, mi 
f cmnpaKion for, 20^ 

JntctUgeiice* a divme^ 15S, *6o; the 
Attive+ 42 
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Irony, employed by Ma'airi, no, 
, '5«, *66-7S. 174* 177 

Islam, the attitude cf Ma'airi ity- 
wards, 146—S, 164 folL; hi< qriti- 
cistti qf, igi, Su Keli^an 
lsmi'U£9>^ the bighet tcaoaing qj the, 
lay, tlieir view qf reUgion, 136: 
methods ef their missionailes, 32 

jflfrr* i&i 

Jews, the, indeeace of, 113: trans- 
farmed tatQ apes, 183: attaqi? on 
their religion, 167-8, 171, 174, 
175, I Si; toleratioa for, 
fun, the, 104. Scd Genies 
nd^eat E>ay, the, IT7, 129, ij2 
upiter and ^tum^ oaDjimctlqii of, 
i<J 3 p 105 

ftdmU^ metre, 37 
kkofdh 144 
195-6 

Kings, useltil to stKdet^, 106; the 
servants of their subjects, 107; 
the poorest and most miserable 
qf men, 130, 205 

Kdran. the. imitated or parodied^ 
165-6; kemd of the, 190 
kunya. 45, $7, 113 

Lamcqt^tioa for the dead, con¬ 
demned by Ma'arxl, 72, 115 
Ivaughter, ought to be avoided, 73 
Letters, qf the Arabic Alphabet^ S^j, 
123 

life, ft dream^ 65, 93: a disease, 74, 
91: bitterness of, 60, 66, 92; com* 
pai^ to a serpent with black and 
white stripes, 63, 91; to a bridge, 
69, [75; to a she-camei, 90; to an 
Ul-struag neeklacc, 93 
Life, a futuxe, uncerlwn. 148, 178— 
84; references to, 131 foli Sm 
R esurrection 

light, posterior to darkness, 133, 

303 

Lips, catnpared to cora.1, 23 
Utcmturc, the state of, in the age 
of Ma'ani, 100 

Love, Persian poeiiLS on the sohieet 
of, 11-J3. 22-27; treatment of, m 
the gkazai, xz, 24; in Feisian epic 
and romantic poetry, 32; in semi- 
mystical poetry* 24; a favourite 
topic in the cscordium of a 
29 

Luxury of women, 114 
LyrHmu iffff Idyalzamf by Abn 1-"AI4 
aJ-Ma*arri. stylo and niattcr* 43-5^ 
50 loll., 53-5, 5S; dksUked by 
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Mohammedans, 50; a booh of 
moral poetry, 50; Diain themes, 
52; meaninff of the litle, 52; 
characterised by a difficult foiru 
ot rhyme, 52-3; poems qn life 
and Death, 59 fqlL; poems re- 
ferring toi^ljtical affairs, zoo foil; 
on the F&timids and Carmathians, 
101-6; on government. 106-7; 
the ruling classes and the 'u/aar^, 
107 folL; on astrologers* 110 foil I 
on the wickedness of mankind* 
116 foil.; DU waHd-fhght, 126 foil.; 
on vegE!tftdauism, 134-5: on celi¬ 
bacy, 139-40; in praise of Reason. 
14^: the £u2iiHf amti-lslamic in 
spiHt, r46 foil., 164 foil.; poems 
on the stars. Time and Space, etc., 
[49 foil.; on God and Fate, 159 
foil.; poems in which the dogma 
of ReveXatioii is discredited, [67 
foU.; poems dlustrating the au¬ 
thor's view o( pcHdtive religion. 
173 foil.: poems an the nature and 
destiny 01 the soul, 17S foil.; on 
angels and Jinn, 184; on Renir- 
reetjon and Retribution, 185^; 
on the uselcs^essof external rites, 
190; on the Pilgrimage. 191-3: on 
religious equality and toleration, 
roj-6; on virtue, 19S-200; on 
charity, 201-z: against war, 203: 
on the edacatLqn of girls and 
wnmen, 204-5: the Lnnim and 
the Rub^iyydi of Omaj KhayySm, 
205-^ 

Lynx* somnolence of the* 145 

Ma^arrf, essentially a poet, 44p 51: 
aims at tdling the truths 44, 50 
fqll, ; his life, 45-8; his poetty un¬ 
conventional, 4^50: his pessi¬ 
mism, 52, 95: wide range of his 
Interests. 54; his fondness for 
philology and rhetoric, 55: his 
poverty, 46, 95, I33J he waa 
ramUiar with the honors of war, 
97; came forward as a peace¬ 
maker, 97—8: siimipathiscEf with 
the 'Abbijqcis and attacked the 
Ismi'dls, lot foil . ; did not believe 
in ^'blood and iron,*' 103: de¬ 
nounces fanaticism, 103; assails 
govertkDCS, theologians, astrolo¬ 
gers, and prafcssional: poets, io6- 
14; describes the comaption of 
fttoaJeni society* 1E4 foil.: was 
thought to be rich. 12^-5; bis 
ascepcism. X25 folL; his philo¬ 
sophy and religion, [41 foil.; the 
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pra{;;tjcal tendency q{ his philn- 
aophy* 141: his iimportaDce m the 
history of Modern thought, 14?; 
an initajice of his erudi^Op 145; 
his ratioiialwm and sceptlcisai* 
144 iqlL; his relation to laiam, 
146 164 foU. ; he uses Irony, 

147, 16* foil: his philMophical 
prindpls, 149 folCj thev re¬ 
semble those of al-R^xL 15S; he 
believes in one God, 158-60; 
holds God Of Fate rrapoosible for 
eviJp 160 foil.; thTDWB doubt on 
Revelntionip 166 foil. ^ does not 
write at random, 169; critidsios 
Judaism andCbriatianity, 1^8-71; 
his views on the orii^Eti of religian, 
173 foU-i on the sonlp ijg iolL- 
on metempsychosis, 183-3: the 
fundamiental dogmaa of Idam, 
*84-93; he censures superstition, 
£93: haa nothing qf the my^cal 
spirit, T94: pleads for ndigmus 
toleration. 195-*; hig creed, 165, 
196: his ethical teaching. £97 folL; 
he expects to be famous after his 
deaths 207 
29 

Mankind, the breaths of Earth, 60: 
compared to plants, S6. 183, 183; 
the wickedness of, 116-24; 
corrigible. iici-ti3 
More, the black, refenitag to the 
'Abbdsid dynasty^ 67 
Marriage, 87, ua, 114, ir6, 141 
mffiknawi, Petsian verse-form, 3, 8 
Matriarchy, 145 

Matter, the tteredty of, 79, ]49-'5o; 

the First ckt Primeval, 158 
Mercy, enjoined by Ma'ani, 301: 

the Divine. 187 
Metempaychosis, ES2-4 
Metres, Arabic, 55: specimens of the 
four principai. 56-7 
Miraclea, 194 
fwi'rd/* 173 

hlonorhyme^ the* in Arabic and 
Persian verse, 8, 27* $y, exampfea 
in English, 19, 21, 28, 133 
Moon, the crescent, compa^ to a 
jpear, 89 

Mothers, the four, 22 
mu'dhid, 115 

metre, ii 

fie/j, 144 

Nails, allowed to grow long by 
Indian ascetics* T38; to par# the 
nods, a mark of asceridam. 138 
Names, inapproprmte, ridicule of, 87 


Names of honmir, 45, 71, 75, 87, 
xdmuj, 172 

fr.itsf6, 2g. See fo^dit, exordium of 
the 

Nature, Persian poems desenriptive 
of, 13 

Nature, human, radically evil, 116 
fob.: hghts against Eeason, S£, 

fldtpir, 195 

Olive oil. the meriis of, 133 
Omena. 193 

Ostrich, food of the^ 90 

Planegyrics* by Persian poets. 14, 
^iSr 33-^ 

Pir^ise, 13. 17,133, 133. ijr, rd7- 
xSe: burlesque description nfj 
t66; the ^ht Paradises, 16 
Patronage, inHuence of, on Perrian 
couft-poetiy, 33-4 
People of the Book, the, 167 
PeMimUin of Ma'arri, 47, 32, 95, 206 
Philo^hy, dehned by 141; 

the Pythagorean, 15S 
Pilgrimage, the, not performed by 
Mn'arri, 45, jt, 191: interrupted 
by Carmathians and brigands, 
90-5; immoral and superetidous, 
191-3 

Flanctg, the seven. 107; subject to 
Allah, 152, 159: iiLfluEnoo of^ 22j 
151*2, i6t, 207: oonjunctiqn of, 
**3i endowed with soub and 
151.154 leapableof speech* 
153. iSr; Jupiter, 14, 65, 103* 
lOj: Mars, 19. 62, 63,152: Saturn, 
8, 14* 103^ 1^2- Venus, 1:53 

Port, the first Arabic. 4: the first 

Peraian, 4 

Poetry. Arabic, criticism of. 48-50; 
Me praper end of^ 44. 50; con- 
oemnEd by many Idoslcms^ 51; 
moral poady regarded as inferior. 

Poetry* Persian, five main types of, 
If 31 the oldest, 8-15; mystical, 
o, 14 

profeMinnaJ, 4, 18* 32 JoD.* 

^45 f II4 

Political condidoiB, in Ma'arri's 
time, 96 foil. 

TOlygoniy, 114 

Pfaycr, the efficacy of, t^z; cannot 
_ allcr the course of Fate, 64, 300 
™^F the public* 11^, 138 
Pteai^rs, ^ popular* corraptw^ 
01 true rchgioQ, no 
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Pncdcstiwition> the queatiaii of, a 
EteriJe controvti^sy, i^3 1 an excuse 
for am, 175 

Ptocreaticm, a. ^ ^^aJiiist the child, 
126, i^g: the source of misciy^ 
13^; itLCTTeases the sum of evu, 
the cause of death, *40 
Prophets, the, 171-3 
Proverbs, Arahic, 124, 145 
Puaishmeot, csorporal, 203 

the Am trie, 48-30; the 
Pemian, 3. S, 27-41; exordium of 
the. 17, 28; pfiEiiHjy motive of the, 
27; rhyme-aystem of the. 27-8; 
structure of the, 2S-9; charac^ 
teristii^ of the, 33’-4 
[96 

qifs^ Persiao vc™>form. 3, £-21 
110 

radii, 

Rain, metaphors derived from, 6 p, 
77* 38 ; prayers for^ 200 
Rationalism of Ma^arri, 47, 142, 
167 folL; ol the Alu'tazihtes, 
Reason, opposed to Revetatioiii, 142, 
i&S. 190; the sage's mirror, 63; 
the only true Iinlm, 102: the 
source of right knowledge and 
action, 142; an attnbutc of the 
Creator. r^S; the tneans of self- 
emancipation, 19/; passages in 
praise of, T43-4 

Recompense, future, 117,131.187-p. 

199 

Religion, a human insrtitutioq, loS, 
173-8; causes men to hate one 
another, 18makes them 
slaves, 197; faL^e and irratianal. 
B;6, 167. 177: subordinate to 
nghteousness, 190: its outward 
forms have no v^ue in them¬ 
selves, 190. 201; neglect^. 115, 
ri6; dehnition? of true religion. 
102* 13^. I&2. 197 

Resurrection, possible, ifii, 1185; 
doubtful, T69, 175, 1S4-7; terri¬ 
fying sermons ou. i [o 
Retaliation, the Mohammedan law 
dJ. condemned, So 
Revelation, how Ma'airl deals with 
the dogma ol. 166 foU. 

Rh>ine, in the 5: in the 

27-S; in the /.urum. 52-3; 
irregulanties of* 127, Sas Mono- 
rh>Tiie 
r^dn. HI 

Rose, the, poems on the, 13, 14 
rafrd f, Pei^an verse-form. 3. 


Rue-seed, burnt as a charm against 
the evil e^-e. 3 

sahi-i fttUmfaNx'. 16 
Scepticism of Ma'airl. 143-fi 
Snholastidsm, aia^arri's contempt 
for, 1^4 

Scctariojiism, coiidcmnation of. 

Sdf-cremation. practised by Indian 
ascetics, 83 
sAaiibalid^ II 

Shoes, should be made of wood^ not 
of hide, J37 

Silence, praise of, 130, 131, 141 
Sin. original, 90, 198; a ladder to 
rriimon, 163 

Skj^ the, describea as blue or green* 

Slaves, humane treatment of, en¬ 
joined by Ma^arrl* 201 
Solitude, 122, I lb 
Sons, the worst enemies of their 
fathers, Jii, 140 

Soul, the. has its centre in the highest 
sphere, i t 8; subject to cognitioii 
and nesdence, 145; obstinate m 
evil. 136; weakened by Reason, 
144; nature and destiny of, 178- 
83. Sm Body; Spirit 
Soul, the Universal, 158 
Souls, human. Lnfinjte in number. 

153 

Space, Absabte, 15S; infinite^ 154^5. 
160 

Spheres, the nine. 17 
Spirit, the, feels notlwiig after death, 
121; corrupts the body, 179; dies 
with the body* 179; iJlumines the 
body^ (So 

Spring, poems on. 13, 31 
Stars, iiLduence of the, 70^ 151-2. 
j8o; sentient, iotelligent, and 
articulate. Jji, 132* 134; married 
to each other, 152, 154; the 
nowers of heaven. 86; ought to be 
venE^ted. 93. 153^4; foretell 

death, but not resurrection* t86; 
question whether they are eternaJ, 
^59. 154; Aquila. ijfi; Arctu™, 
74. 152- Ashrit. 1S6: 'Ayyuq. 35; 
Canopus, 132; aJ-Fantq, 47; Lyra, 
74; Skrius. 37, Cb; Spica Virgiiiis. 
66: Sum, 37; Virgo: 74 

Stone, the Blaefc, a relic of paganism, 
177. 

derivation of, 194 

5 dffa, dLisatnte, T15. 194; God¬ 
fearing. praised by Ma'arri, 194; 
have something in common with 
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^wthiEiJcers, 194; piedsm of tkc 
early, 133 

Sun, will not nse bne is 

Sg; may bt cxtiD^bhedk 
149; ttenaJ, 157 

i^iyynt, 151, Sjfiff Irony 
fawii metr-f, 56 

Tears, when -died by put 

out Hell-fins, 115 
tSit^kdm. ttyt 

187, 199 

Time, the nature of, 59* 154-7; 
subject to AilsJi, it^, 157; defiui- 
tum dI» 15^; no infiuesiii^e on 
evimts, 15^7; abuse of, forNdden 
by the Prophet, 155: brings an¬ 
guish on the wise, 31 * immortal. 

Tune, Absolute, 138 
Toleratioji, religious, i95~fi 
Tmdltiona, rcCgious, weakly at¬ 
tested, 144; forged. t(o, t6S, 

Transmigration of souls, [Sa-4 
Truth, used by Ma'anl in the seme 
ot Eighty 54; cannot be spoken in 
Socie^^^ 122: moral, the object ol 
Ma'ant'S poetry* reUgioiis, not 
the monopoly of miiy race. 174 
Tulips, compared to blood-stuiucd 
swords, 13; to logons of wine, 32 

*Wnw4f, attacks on the, 107-1:10, 175 

Vegetarianism, adopted by ^^a'aITi, 
tS4p if* motives and character, 
134-S; ba^ on the principle of 
noD-injuryp 136-7; possibly de¬ 
rived tFom Jam^ni, *37-8 
Verse, the Arabii:, j6 
Virtue, a reality, 143; ought to be 
practised for its own sake. ^75, 
187, 199, 200; not rewarded in 
this worlds z 87; the truit of know¬ 
ledge, 198; consists in rE>uouncing 


eviL involve world-flighty 
126,^ 1981 not innate, 19S 

tiNifir, metre, 57 

War, denunciation of,, 127* 135^ 199^ 
202-3 

W^ar-horse* descrip^on ot a, 36 
Water, the symbol of Dfe, 138 
WickedneK, desoribed as "ignnr- 
anee,^' 198 

Wife, the ideal, 204-5 
W'lHouffip lashed by the wind, com¬ 
pared to drunkards, 13 
Wine, Persian pMma on, 9^11 1 
composed of light and fire, 
compared to a star, 9; to the 
moon,^ 9: to rubies, lo; tq poppies 
and comeiiaii, 11 

Wine-H H n king invariahiy con- 

detnued by Ma'arxE^ 104, tz^, 
129, fh7-8j 203 

Wit; in Persian poetry, 38, 40-2 
Wolf* poem addressed to the, 302 
Women, the gcucrBl Moslem opiiiion 
of, 204: offer targe dowries in 
order to get busbaiids, ti2 
Work?, good, may be rewarded 
heroaiter, tgg 

World, the, wickedness of, 70^ 
ttO loll.: described as HeU, 

95; eternal. 149 folL» 158,^ 160: 
kjvBd by manland, 71; de¬ 
ceives its friends, 84: its best 
ffloinefiit, 70; itfl name of honour^ 
71^ compared to a carcase, 60^ 
117^ to a brute, 68; ^amurderess^ 
85^ to a harlot, 87 
Worn, an upper* the archetype of 
this wtjrld, 152 

World^flight, poems ou, 126 foil. 

Yellow, equivalent to pale,'" 17,1 42 
Vonth, bmeat for the loss^ of, 15- 
^4. b9 

dndff, 151^ 166, 194, 196 
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